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CHAPTER I 
ESCAPE TO ICELAND 


Tue urge to wander had driven me to the stage. In their 
way theatrical tours are world tours in little, through a no 
less turbulent world, and actors are at least as provocative, 
as full of surprises, and as unfailingly novel as an exotic 
people of the far South Seas. From travelling with stage 
shows to my journeys round the world was but a step, a 
change of goal and purpose. This is how it was made. 

The theatre season was at its very peak. For months we 
had been working on the preparation of a new show which, 
with its stars, its chorus, and its comedians, was to be the 
last word in glamour and sparkle. Every seat in Berlin’s 
largest theatre was sold out for weeks and the first night was 
almost upon us. Agitation and excitement were at boiling 
point, Our director, Hermann Haller, one of the most 
enterprising brains in the country, was as superstitious as 
only a theatrical producer can be. As stage manager he 
had engaged a hunchback, and three times a day, as if by 
accident, he stroked the poor fellow’s hump with his open 
hand. He banked confidently on the success of this strata- 
gem. But now we were in the midst of the dress rehearsal, 
and for a director of the true theatrical blood there is 
nothing more ominous than a dress rehearsal that goes off 
without a hitch. Unluckily ours went like clockwork. 
Nervously excited, shrugging his shoulders—he had the 
extraordinary gift of shrugging first the right shoulder and 
then the left—he ran to and fro between the stalls: in face 
of so grave a dress rehearsal not even the stage manager 
could help, however magnificent his hump. In his dire 
need the director called his assistant, myself. 
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“Tell the tenor I must cut his last number.” 

T foresaw dreadful consequences, but I hurried behind 
the stage into the dressing-room and fulfilled my orders. 
The result was catastrophic uproar. The tenor menaced 
me with the leg of a chair, I parried his blow with one of the 
dressing-room mirrors, and the glass was shattered to bits. 
The most exacting producer could not wish for a fairer 
augury. Hunchback, a “scene” at the dress rehearsal, a 
broken mirror—the first night ensured a success that lasted 
for months. 

But for my part, my head was in a whirl from the turmoil, 
the hurry, and the tension which I had been through, from 
parades of chorus-girls and page-boys and supers, from the 
daily siege of the box-office, and from the nights without 
end. I insisted on having a long, long holiday so that I 
could go to some part of the world where, if possible, first 
nights and actors were unknown. 

“Then why don’t you go to my country!” said my friend, 
Thorarinn Jonsson. 

Thorarinn was an Icelander and a most unusual fellow. 
Born on the rugged east coast of Iceland, the simple son of 
a fisherman, he had taken to composition and attracted the 
attention of the State authorities, who had granted him a 
bursary so that he could study music on the Continent. 
That was how we came to know each other. Thorarinn 
certainly had something of the prophet about him. His huge 
mane of fair hair fell about a broad face always gazing 
rather sadly into the distance dreaming of melodies, Actually 
he had something in common with the prophet Jonah—not 
that he had been in the belly of a whale, but once on a 
fishing-trip he had been thrown by the waves on to the 
back of one of the sea monsters and was rescued only with 
difficulty. He would say that he had upset the crew so 
much with his tunes that they had to make a serious choice 
between listening to them and throwing him overboard. 

His gift of prophecy was partly evident in the fact that 
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for some time now he had been spending his leisure teaching 
me Icelandic, introducing me to what is surely the most 
interesting language in Europe. The Edda, that monument 
of ancient Germanic literature, is written in this language, 
which still has practically the same formation as it had a 
thousand years ago, when it was brought from Norway by 
the first Iceland settlers. 

It took me some time to get used to the fact that an 
Icelander called, say, Bjérn will take no notice of the name 
when he hears it in the dative or genitive case. His dog is 
the dog of Bjarnar and it belongs not to Bjorn or Bjarnar, but 
to Birni, The beautiful sentence: “Bondinn 4 4 4 4’? means 
in English: “The peasant has a ewe grazing by the river.” 

Thorarinn was a patient teacher and rarely uttered the 
astonishing guttural sound which only Icelanders know, 
the sign of I-really-don’t-understand and of scorn for any 
one who dares to maltreat the tongue of Iceland; Gh-haaa! 

Thorarinn had fled from the desolation of the fjords into 
the turmoil of a metropolis. We understood each other 
perfectly; my case was just the opposite. There was 
another complication inducing me to flee: the Argentine 
dancer who had been appearing at the Wintergarten and 
who, partly with her almond eyes, partly by the force of 
her jealousy, had made a profound impression on me. The 
end had actually come when she danced in my house one 
evening, with stamping heels, rattling castanets, and circling 
hands, She noticed that she worked on this small group of 
spectators more thoroughly than on the audience in the 
theatre. Then, however, happened the inevitable, which 
offended her finally. I asked Thorarinn to see her home, 
and I myself escorted someone else, a young girl who had 
one day made her appearance in my life as obviously as 
everything natural and preordained does, She was daring, 
shrewd, vivacious, and sporting at the same time. Her 
name was Margot and her age nineteen, and it only remained 
for me to seek, at a proper distance, that clearness of thought 
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essential to certain decisions in our lives. I had to get away, 
as far away as possible, from the daily round of the big city, 
from the artificial excitement of the theatre, and from the 
people I saw so often that in the end I had no idea what 
they really looked like. 

Thorarinn Jonsson knew of a small steamer which was 
due to sail from Copenhagen in a couple of days straight 
into the solitude of the northern seas. ‘That was the way 
for me, By taking a ’plane I could catch the steamer 
comfortably. 

There was no time left for meditation or lengthy fare- 
wells. Three easy steps up to the cabin, hat on hook, my 
hand-luggage on the rack. The door is shut from outside 
and already we are taxi-ing along the aerodrome. Down 
there a young girl stands waving. Strangely enough, in 
Copenhagen I can still see her waving as I go aboard the 
steamer whose destination is Iceland. . . . 


“The depression at present stationed over Iceland is 
moving slowly towards the south-east.” Five weeks have 
passed since I left Copenhagen, and at this moment, as I 
am making these notes, my relations with the notorious 
depression are the most intimate possible. 

Iam sitting in my tent at the foot of the Long Glacier, 
my legs stuck into the Danish—Icelandic mail-bag No. 27/22 
which, for some inconceivable reason discharged from ser- 
vice, is now filled with the warm feathers of newly shot 
ptarmigans and hospitably shelters my feet instead of the 
regulation postal packets. The rain is pattering down on 
the wall of the tent and outside my three ponies are hanging 
their dripping heads. Only Eythor, my guide, is really 
enjoying himself—contentedly chewing a lump of dried 
shark, an Iceland delicacy smelling like Camembert cheese, 
Its preparation is unique. The shark is cut into pieces, 
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buried in the ground for some two months, and then dug 
out again, a kind of edible mummy. Good appetite, friend 
Eythor! For my part, I prefer some fried ptarmigan. 

The frosty wind has broken a blue gap in the dark bank 
of clouds above us and is driving the barricade slowly back, 
a low dark ceiling. . . . “Depression.” 

Through the fluttering door-flap of the tent we have put 
up for the night’s rest on a mossy patch here right in front of 
the glacier I can observe the depressions moving literally 
towards the south-east, towards London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Vienna. . . . Poor Europe! But here over Iceland 
the sun will shine to-morrow. 

And so it did, In front of the tent the masses of ice 
flow like a moving stairway slowly into a lake the Icelanders 
call White Water. Did you ever dream of the peaceful 
solitude of fairyland? Here it is, Not another human 
being for days’ journey. Every quarter of an hour or so 
little avalanches thunder into the deep-blue lake. Blocks 
of blue ice rock like miniature ships in the water, and 
swans, hundreds of powerful white swans, swim between 
them singing. 

Sentimental composers have formed the theory that 
swans only stretch out their long necks in song when they 
are suffering and lamenting. In the orchestra of Polar 
nature the swan’s song is by no means in a minor key. 
They are long-drawn-out, summoning, rousing, impetuous, 
urging, sharply warning sounds. Only those birds can sing 
so who are accustomed to the struggle with the hostile 
elements. Actually here in this lake the tragedy of the 
swans is re-enacted every winter: the proud birds fall by 
their hundreds in the ice-bound valley, starved to death, 
without song. 

But now it is summer. They crane their necks towards 
me and sing shrilly. Wild ducks send up their piercing cry, 
curlews call like telephones, plovers peep out of the grass 
and run towards us inquisitively. The ponies, with affecting 
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care, make their way among the many nests in the moss 
which shelter broods of downy young birds. 

How did I get here? How long ago was it that the little 
hunchbacked troll was still knocking on the door of my 
office every day: “The director would like to read the new 
scene—the new sketch programme—the new refrain—the 
new final chorus.” A black-haired Argentine dancer is 
stamping her high heels until the floor trembles—or was it 
the masses of ice cracking up there in the glacier? And a 
young girl, slender and quiet, is smiling and waving as the 
aeroplane engine gathers speed. Or was that the Polar wind 
roaring against the tent? 

From the very first day this was an unusual journey. Our 
steamer, the Godafoss, did not come direct from capital to 
capital, from Copenhagen to Reykjavik, but cruised for four- 
teen days round the Polar island with all its rugged fjords. 

There were four of us passengers. At the entrance to my 
cabin I met a tall Jean man whose long pale face looked all 
the longer and more wan for the three-quarter dress-coat 
he was wearing. We introduced ourselves and his voice was 
lifeless. 

Up on deck the captain said to me: 

“You have seen your cabin neighbour, then? He’s 
another one who has been pretty badly treated by the 
solitude of the Polar regions. Tubs of herrings and bales 
of merchandise made him the Croesus of the fjords, but it’s 
no good to him. He’s had to put his wife into a mental 
home. She’d got melancholia from living half the year in 
the darkness of the Polar winter and the other half in the 
glaring Polar summer. Endless day into endless night. It’s 
too much like the universe for some people, you know. 
Depression moves slowly towards the soul.” 

The shrieking sirens of our ship, which was slowly driving 
northwards through the fog, broke off his reflections. 

I met another passenger in the smoking-room. He was 
a thickset young man with a round red face. He was 
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fluttering over the leaves of a bulky book. Suddenly he 
asked me, beaming: “Do you happen to be interested in 
margarine?” 

I could not find an answer to 80 unexpected a question. 

“Yes? ‘Then you must read this book. T’illendit to you.” 

It lay in front of me already. 

Still expecting to meet an Icelander buried deep in the 
poesy of the Edda I had found a text-book of margarine 
manufacture. 

Its owner was on his way back from the U.S.A., where he 
had been studying the production of artificial foods. He 
proved also to be an expert on American beauty queens. 
In Kansas City he had even belonged to the local “jury,” 
and in his pocket he carried a postcard photograph of the 
girl to whom he had given his vote. She looked like a wax 
figure from Madame Tussaud’s. 

“That’s just the grand thing about America. Their 
standardised beauty guarantees health to the nation and 
wealth to commerce.” 

About the manufacture of beauty, though not of mar- 
garine, we found ourselves in serious disagreement. 

There was an Iceland woman on board, too. She dis- 
appeared into her cabin tall, blonde, and lively, and only 
reappeared at the first Iceland harbour, tall, blonde, but 
pale, She belonged to a Spiritualist circle in Reykjavik and 
declared: “This year we shall have Conan Doyle in our 
midst.” 

As she said it her big blue eyes gazed into the distance. 
The merchant with the remarkably toneless voice explained 
to me: 

“She is a medium and writes from the dictation of the 
Beyond.” 

T learnt then that Icelanders claim to be the most 
advanced people in the spheres of occultism. 

“You travel alone, young friend, but we Icelanders fear 
loneliness and seek out as much company as we can get, 
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both from this side and from the Beyond, to shorten our 
half-year’s darkness and our half-year’s day under the mid- 
night sun.” 

As our ship approached the east coast of Iceland after five 
days’ travel through the Kattegat, Skagerrak, and the 
Atlantic, I stood on deck amazed. The lighthouse, 
standing like a rust-red iron scaffold at the entrance to the 
narrow harbour of Djupivogur, was extinguished. For the 
next four months it would burn as rarely as the other light~ 
houses in Iceland. It is summer and the seamen can 
dispense with such help. 

I grew used to daylight, staying later in my cabin the 
nearer the ship came to the Polar regions. The wish to sleep 
fell to the minimum vital need as we approached the sun 
that really shone at night. 

T look at my watch. It is nine o’clock in the evening. 
Shielded from the spray by my yellow oilskins, I sit on a 
sack of cement among the cargo and try to take in the 
wonder of the Polar night before me. 

It looks just as if we were sailing right into the middle of 
the sun, which hangs glowing so brightly on the horizon 
that I can hardly look up. A yellow sky gradually changing 
at the zenith to leaf-green and in the last minute to light 
blue carries the sun’s light farther. 

On this line of longitude we must be the only ship from 
here to the Pole, for Greenland lies considerably farther 
west. With its pale light the disc of the moon, standing 
over the snow-covered mountains to the south, enhances 
the feeling of a strange rapturous solitude, Through my 
field-glasses I can clearly see a wisp of cloud blowing across 
the lunar mountains. 

It is half past nine now. ‘The rocky coast is turning rose- 
ted. The snow, coming down to within a few steps of a tiny 
farmstead, reflects the sunlight in lilac tints. The shadows 
falling from the mountain summits are grey-blue, and the 
round ball of the sun is now in the centre of a clearly 
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defined dazzling orange-coloured halo. A yellow fog has 
risen on the horizon like a gauze curtain and is changing as 
rapidly as a chameleon. Now it is violet, and a long narrow 
braid of it, broken by several shimmering clouds, seems to 
hold ali the light down on the sky-line. 

About ten o’clock I can look at the sun without being 
dazzled. With every minute the red ball loses more and 
more of its halo of beams. It glows round and clear as the 
moon, The Polar sea is blue-green and silvery white where 
it approaches the sun, A wraith of cloud cleaves the sun 
like an arrow as, underscored by the low bank of fog, it 
gradually touches the horizon. 

It is eleven, The sun sends its light gliding in red and 
yellow beams over the pale heaven. A soft pink stripe 
shows in the east over the reef that carries the rugged 
coast far out to sea. The ship is entering the Skagafjord, 
where nine equal mountain-tops with their masses of snow 
glowing pale lilac reach up to a sky more clear and shining 
blue than I have ever seen before. 

Thus I experienced the change of day and night on the 
25th of May on the Arctic Circle and the nineteenth degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich. 

About midnight we entered the harbour. The air was 
crystal-clear. Fishing-boats met us and labourers came 
aboard. Nobody went to bed. The people from the fjord 
and those from the ship talked over what had happened 
since they met last, exchanging news about births and 
deaths, about storms and catches of herrings. I hired a 
pony on the quayside and rode out over the moors towards 
the sun, which was already beginning to climb again. It 
was a long and refreshing ride. 


ur 


Our ship is travelling exactly at the latitude of the Arctic 
Circle. Its course is west-south-west. Every one on board 
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is talking about the malicious tricks the iron-bearing lava of 
this one-time volcanic region plays with the compass needle, 
It is not so long since a Norwegian steamer simply could not 
find Iceland, searched for the coast in vain, turned back on 
its supposed course to Norway, and thus, by chance, came 
to its original destination. We pass the MAnéreyar—the 
Moon River Islands—two islands which look from a distance 
like meadows overgrown with daisies, such flocks of white 
birds cover them. 

Ilookat my modest pocket compass. ‘The needle suddenly 
declares unequivocally that we are travelling north. From 
the bridge comes the report: “The compass is thirty-three 
degrees ont of true.” Here one learns to respect Polar 
navigation. 

It is summer on the north coast of Iceland, where thanks 
to the Gulf Stream the climate is milder than in the south. 
Here are sights that intoxicate the eyes: that from the sea 
as the ship, surrounded by thousands of dwarf penguins 
diving, accompanied for a while by an escort of leaping, 
care-free dolphins, now approaches the low black lava coast 
of Akureyri between the mountains; and then that ashore 
when the Iceland women, in dainty black cap with the 
long silver decorated ‘Turkish tassel, the fur-edged wrap, 
like the cloak of some old Gothic king, proudly caught up 
at the shoulder, walk in the brightness of the evening sun. 

The tall merchant left the ship at Akureyri, His “Good- 
bye” was as solemn and toneless as ever, as if, at his return, 
he dreaded the quiet loneliness of his home. Still searching 
for solitude, I found this friendly capital of Northern Ice- 
land by no means desolate. It has not only moss huts and 
corrugated iron buildings as in the smaller fjord villages, 
but some real stone houses, too. Cars and wooden-seated 
lorries carry the traffic. Their horns are really superfluous, 
for the barking of dogs announces their approach every- 
where, and often I could not help thinking of old Con- 
stantinople or of an overcrowded dogs’ home. Certainly 
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the peculiar noise of a Polar metropolis took some getting 
used to. In the fjord the gulls had sighted a haul of fish 
and added their cheepings and squawkings to the noise of 
the car horns and the barking of the dogs. 

There was one way of escape: I dug my heels into the 
pony’s flanks. ‘Two minutes later we were at the foot of 
the mountains, by a waterfall at the snow’s edge, surrounded 
with the majestic silence of Iceland—as individual a charac- 
teristic as its noise. 

For Icelanders from other fjords Akureyri is something 
by way of a seaside resort. In the interior there are even 
-—much admired here as ambassadors of authentic summer 
—mosquitoes. A seaside resort must be smart, and please 
let there be no wrong impressions about Iceland! The 
wealthiest business man in Akureyri owes his success not 
least to the fact that one day he was inspired to paint over 
his wooden shop the giant letters: PARIS. 

There is a café, too, in Akureyri. It is certainly among the 
most northerly in the world and has full justification for its 
name: Café North Pole. Of course, I had to go there, and 
with the white corrugated iron, yellow beams, and blue 
window frames it looked very inviting. A fishing-net, a 
pair of gauntlets, half a dozen herrings, and a woman’s 
skirt were hanging over a clothes-line outside to dry. 

A peasant woman served me. Iceland is a “dry” country 
and so I very properly ordered milk. 

The woman grinned. 

“You can have some good strong beer,” she said. 

Smuggled? This was obviously one of the harmless 
speakeasies for the four thousand French, Danish, and 
English seamen who come here in July to salt their catch 
of herrings. Salting, as you would expect, is thirsty work. 

Prohibition in Iceland has its own twist. Some fifteen 
years ago Spain made it clear that she would no longer take 
shiploads of dried cod from an Iceland which had no use 
for Spanish wine. Since then the State monopolies have 
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included sweet Spanish wine, some Rhenish, champagne, 
and a very weak beer. Never in the States did I hear the 
single word “Whisky” spoken with such awe, never have I 
realised anywhere else how many flasks can be got into one 
hip pocket. 

On our ship drinks were served officially, of course, only 
while we were on the high seas, but when we lay to I noticed 
that dozens of people came aboard urgently wanting to visit 
their intimate friends. After a while they would go ashore 
talking more loudly than before or singing softly to them- 
selves. A waiter stood, by pure chance, near the gangway, 
and disappeared, by pure chance, as soon as the sheriff, also 
by pure chance, was sighted coming towards the ship. But 
Isoon realised that the sheriff besides his gold-braided official 
cap had an ordinary civilian hat. When he was wearing this 
it was a sure sign that he, too, had come to visit an intimate 
friend on board. Iceland is such a companionable country. 

Imagine the inhabitants of, say, Kensington here—a 
single people, a hundred thousand souls. Is it the loneli- 
ness of their rugged fjords that brings them closer together, 
or the threatening force of the Polar wind? The wooden 
church of Djupivogur is fastened to the ground with two 
iron chains which reach down from under the roof. The 
Polar wind came in at a broken window of the old church 
one day and flung the entire building down the slope with 
shattered balconies and swaying tower. 

Everything is possible when the Polar wind blows, In 
Akureyri the thermometer stood at 60° Fahrenheit and I 
rode in shirt-sleeves. The next day it was freezing cold 
and our steamer Godafoss came rolling in among high seas, 

Shortly before this we had taken some four-legged 
passengers aboard: seven cows, two ponies, and a sheep. 
Poor brutes! They were not good sailors and were more 
susceptible to human frailties than human beings them- 
selves. No one had time to pity them. As if the waves 
breaking over us were not enough, a tank on deck had 
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sprung a leak and added its jet to the rushing water. Here the 
chief engineer was soldering, and there along the rails sailors 
loaded with ropes were working to make fast all that might 
possibly be washed overboard: our Polar cargo of sheets of 
corrugated iron, lengths of timber, chairs—and themselves, 

The margarine manufacturer, whose red face had lost 
much of its colour, said: “There’s an excellent Iceland 
remedy for sea-sickness. You take a piece of turf aboard 
with you and sit on it as soon as a storm is blowing up. It 
is a sure remedy—provided, of course, that the turf is big 
enough. In our case, about the size of Iceland.” 

We were due to unload our live cargo, the seven cows, the 
two ponies, and the sheep, in Holmavik. It could not be 
done. The north wind roared into the bay and swung our 
ship round in a semi-circle on her anchor. An extraordinary 
grey cloud lay near us. It broke in a hard tangible mass of 
icy dust: it was snowing. 

A couple of hours later we steamed on to the most 
northerly point of Iceland, North Cape. Here were snow- 
covered mountains and low masses of boulders, and between 
them lay a rusty ship’s hull, broken away here and there 
and with the waves washing through it. 

“What ship was that?” I asked the captain of the Godafoss. 

“Like our ship, she was called the Godafass,” he answered. 
“She was flung ashore by the Polar wind, blowing just as it 
is to-day. The only things saved from her were her dyna- 
mos, and they are the very ones we are using now.” 

Do you wonder that I shuddered as the Polar wind 
whistled again through our rigging? 


Iv 


“Gestirnir eru vinsamlega bednir, ad hafa enga heim- 
sélm eftir midnatti. 

“Man beder héfligst Hotelgesterne, at have ingen 
Beség efter KI. 12 Nat. 
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“Travellers are kindly requested not to receive visitors 
after midnight. 

“Die Hotelgaste werden hiflichst gebeten, nach zwilf 
Uhr nachts keinen Besuch zu empfangen.” 


This exhortation from the hotel-keeper, printed neatly 
on a white card, was fixed with tin-tacks near the door of 
my room in Reykjavik. For the time being there was an 
end to solitude. I had come upon a capital whose inhabi- 
tants, because they are condemned to life-long separation 
from the highways of the world, fear nothing so passionately 
as boredom, silence, loneliness. Here, under the influence 
of the midnight sun, a unique night life flourishes. From 
my window I can look out on to the street. Down there 
they are strolling between the houses of stone and corrugated 
iron, between shops displaying Parisian perfumes and the 
latest fashions. At night, round about ten, when the sun- 
shine takes on a soft silvery radiance, the streets are filled 
by young men wearing caps and with cigarettes hanging in 
the corners of their mouths, and by young girls, attractively 
dressed in the latest Paris fashion or in their charming 
national costume, their long fair plaits hanging simply 
down from their black caps. 

My first acquaintance in the hotel was a Spaniard, Sefior 
Sanchez, who had been living in Iceland for years as a buyer 
of dried fish for Bilbao. I wondered how he bore the 
climate. But his only complaint was: “Life wasn’t easy at 
first. Just think what a host of temptingly beautiful women 
you see here every day!” 

My Spaniard was full of stories: that statistics showed 
every Iceland woman to have a new dress once 2 month, 
that bachelors in public posts were wooed until they could 
hold out no longer, that an Iceland business friend of his 
had been engaged for twenty years but had not yet decided 
to marry—those nothings the inhabitants of Reykjavik 
attach as little weight to as they do to the divorce rumours 
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which are the continual food of conversation. A young 
Danish woman who had married an Icelander guessed my 
thoughts: “I, too, imagined life in Reykjavik to be quite 
different. I just wanted to live in peace and quietness with 
my husband,” she said somewhat wistfully. “But here 
they’re all too fond of gaiety.” 

The one thing they avoid at all costs is boredom. The 
people of Reykjavik sit for hours over coffee, and however 
often guests or business friends may come during the day 
the whole family drinks with each party of them and listens 
to the eternal gossip. Coffee is the national drink of the 
Icelanders, and to that extent they are the Turks of the 
Polar zone. 

Such is Reykjavik, seat of the Icelandic Government and 
University, and the most northerly capital in Europe, on 
the remote bay of Faxa Fjord behind the high sheltering 
projection of a mighty glacier, surrounded by half a dozen 
small green islands which masses of birds inhabit. On the 
strip of flat land its houses are built so close together and 
behind on the higher level so unusually grouped in their 
several rows, that they give the impression of the huge sea 
of houses in a great city. Its landmarks are the shining 
white of the Iceland National Library, the building on the 
height which sends a greeting far out to sea, the modern 
offices, banks, post office, Museum, ministeries, and Parlia- 
ment. The other buildings are mostly of corrugated iron, 
the outside painted grey or yellowish, the inside finished 
with wood. They line the broad main street along which 
the jeunesse dorée of Reykjavik, ready for anything, saunters 
between cinema and café in the bright evening sun. 

In Reykjavik there was post for me—a letter from my 
theatre director enclosing a bill for the broken mirror (which 
I certainly would not pay) and one from Margot: I would 
be interested to know that the Argentine dancer had 
finished her contract and gone off to somewhere between 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. She herself was thinking of 
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getting married; to whom was not yet quite decided. She 
looked forward to any suggestions I might care to make, 

I wrote her by return of post about my studies in solitude. 

“This solitude matter,” said Dr. Thordur Sveinsson to 
me one day, “is quite peculiar. It’s something like alcohol: 
small doses of it are healing balsam, but in large doses it is 
a poison. We make a special study of it in Iceland.” 

In his friendly, clever, kindly way Dr. Sveinsson reminded 
me of my much younger friend Thorarinn, that one 2 com- 
poser, this the most important mental specialist in Iceland. 
‘The people he treated were for the most part peasant boys 
and red-bearded fishermen. Once he took me with him 
through the grey corrugated iron house which was his 
clinic, Some twenty men were walking in the long corridor. 
They were the milder cases. They did not look at each 
other, but talked to themselves, avoiding all contact with 
their neighbours, 

One of them nodded patronisingly to the doctor, appraised 
me condescendingly, full of friendly sublimity, and strode 
along an imaginary rank. 

“He never owns up who he thinks he is,” explained the 
doctor. “Look, there’s another interesting case.” 

By the door stood a slender young fellow rummaging 
violently in his trousers pockets. 

“He is always looking for matches. When he is raving he 
screams for petrol. The Polar nights have made him a 
strange kind of fire-worshipper.” 

Here in Iceland, enjoying the solitude of a people whose 
one aversion is towards this very solitude, I realised the 
completeness of the law of opposites governing the world, 
with Yes and No, solitude and crowds, day and night, 
summer and winter, ice and fire. 

Ingolfur Arnarson, the Norwegian ship’s captain who in 
the ninth century brought the first settlers to Iceland in 
his wooden Viking ship, might just as rightly have called 
it Fireland. It was filled just as much by seething volcanoes 
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as by immense icefields. Nowadays, when the fishwives in 
Reykjavik—whose name actually means “Bay of Smoke”— 
want to do their washing they do not need coal. There is 
a public washhouse of no greater charge on the rates than 
the cost of the iron gratings erected, over the springs from 
which boiling water gushes out of the ground, so that 
nobody should fall in and be wretchedly boiled to death. 
These two springs well out of the stony ground half an 
hour’s walk from Reykjavik, with an average temperature 
of 195° Fahrenheit. I met a farmer who had simply con- 
nected a central heating plant to such a spring—and it 
needed neither stoker nor plumber. 

I was setting out with Eythor, my guide, for the Iceland 
which is fireland. On one side of the pony’s saddle we had 
loaded six loaves of bread, four tins of mutton, three pounds 
of butter, five packets of matches, a large dried cod, and 
the gun, The burden was balanced on the other side with 
tent, tent-poles, and all those utensils which group them- 
selves inevitably round a tooth-brush. 

We rode through green heath, yellow whirling desert 
sand, lava masses, and giant boulders, among mountain- 
tops torn out of shape by avalanches. The most southerly 
point of Iceland, washed by the waves of the Atlantic, is 
this fireland, the gateway to the furnaces of hell, called 
Reykjanes, Smoke Ness. The fires of the inner earth, which 
were belching to the sky through eighteen active volcanoes 
as late as the year 1500, still force their way to the surface 
here daily. The zone of cooled Java starts close to the last 
row of houses in Reykjavik, grey crumbling masses, heaps 
of debris, giant boulders over gaping crevasses. 

Even Eythor, my guide, lost his way in these pathless lava 
fields. But friend pony never fails. We let the bridles 
hang. For one instant the clever beasts surprisedly shook 
the shaggy wool of their manes, then they understood that 
we were trusting ourselves to them. They felt their way 
forward with their hooves, step by step, past a dark funnel 
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bored into the earth like a giant coffee filter, with a diameter 
of a hundred and seventy yards and a depth of as many 
feet. This is the spent crater Haleygjarbunga. At its edge 
the lava has wrinkled up in the shape of a bare gigantic 
calf’s brain. 

Soon the ponies shy and will not go any farther. We 
must dismount. The ground is soft and slimy, blue as steel, 
dazzling red, ochrous yellow. Little bubbles form in it, 
burst, and disappear. Ont of a tiny hole in the ground, 
hardly as big as a finger, vapour rises. I put my hand on 
the ground and the heat makes me start. We go a few 
steps higher and there in front of us in the broad misty 
valley we see grey-black smoke rising from fissures in the 
earth, A subterranean rumbling is heard, as if we were 
walking over a giant motor just starting up. A dirty yellow 
column of mud suddenly spurts six or seven feet high out 
of a pit, drops down again hissing once or twice, and then 
sinks out of sight. It is a mad volcano, first formed here 
only twenty years ago. 

A few minutes farther on in the unfriendly landscape of 
infernal elements the subterranean motor is working again. 
But this time it is sending a sparkling silver fountain into 
the air from a shallow rippling pool of water. That is the 
famous Small Geyser. The hot drops it sprinkles every- 
where taste salty, a witness to the connection between sea 
and volcano. 

There are two geysers, the Great and the Small. The 
Great consists of a mass of round ponds overflowing with 
blue-black boiling water. Usually there are only a few 
bubbles of foam rising in it, for actually this Small Geyser 
is now the more active one. 

Riding back to the near-by height we came upon a patch 
of green grass, the Reykjanes lighthouse, and the corrugated 
iron hut of the keeper. The woman here, as a cheerful 
matter of course, bakes her bread every day by burying her 
dough in the earth. 
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Of course, there was soon coffee in the lighthouse-keeper’s 
best room, and his wife and children joined the circle. 
Eythor and I had to talk nineteen to the dozen to make up 
for their weeks of loneliness, with our whither and whence, 
our news of the fog in the valley, of the state of the ponies’ 
hooves, of the confinement of the parson’s wife in Tor- 
fastadir, how many colts were grazing on the heath now, 
and whether we had met the new postmaster who set out 
with his wife for Reykjavik yesterday. 

While we were speaking there was suddenly a rumble, the 
ground shook, the house and chairs vibrated, even the spoons 
rattled in the cups. I must have looked startled, for the 
housewife smiled: 

“Just a bit of an earthquake,” she remarked. “We have 
them every day in Reykjanes.” 

The lighthouse-keeper rode a little way with us as fare- 
well. Then, come on, ponies! A falcon circles over us 
looking for prey; sea-swallows—the dainty gulls with wings 
like those of our house-martins—are flying in flocks towards 
the coast. The ptarmigans on the heath are now almost 
snow-white; when I came to Iceland their plumage was 
summer brown. On the horizon the lava fields of Iceland’s 
fireland disappear between the mountains of solitude. 


CHAPTER II 
RED SEA FURNACE 


Tr was only a few months since I had come back from 
Iceland. In my room the iron caravan trunks stood ready 
packed. A couple of strong men were busy with hammer 
and pincers fitting the latest cabinet gramophone, silver- 
plated, into a case as big as themselves, secure against rough 
handling and tropical conditions. For this splendid instru- 
ment was intended for the Negus of Abyssinia and I was 
entrusted with the honour of handing it over to him. 

If I say in addition that this expedition numbered two 
members, then I have related everything of as hes that 
happened to me in the meantime. 

It is often said that we moderns are so boundlessly 
fastidious that it takes something new to make any impres- 
sion on us—the first Atlantic flier, the first Channel swim- 
mer, the first to reach the Pole, to climb some mountain— 
so that it may be prudent to show quite clearly that this 
Abyssinian journey for which I was preparing had also 
some of the quality of “firstness.” It was a honeymoon 
at the same time. 

Temperaments had reacted in many different ways to 
this fact. Margot, the thorongh-going sport, equal to all 
the demands of Africa, ready to spend twelve hours a day 
in the saddle, saw in the turn things had taken only the 
natural course of a life well filled with wanderlust. It did 
not worry her that every African horse would surely mis- 
understand the precepts her urban riding-master had given 
her, or that the shooting practice she had been putting in 
would never inure her to the vicious rebound of an elephant 
gun. Her anxious father’s suggestion that I had better take 
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this honeymoon trip to Abyssinia alone was also part of the 
prelude. The only person to be really annoyed was the 
registrar. He asked us in a friendly way: “Where are you 
spending your honeymoon?” “In Abyssinia,” said Margot, 
smiling. Whereupon in dudgeon he gathered up his papers, 
murmuring something about young people who made fun 
of serious undertakings; but we soon made our peace 
with him. 

Off to the tropics, then! In Switzerland it was freezing, 
the mountains lay deep in snow, From Trieste onwards we 
did not need to look at a thermometer. A negro on the 
deck of our steamer was wearing over his grubby shirt a 
coat, a rug, and several scarves and yet his teeth were 
chattering loudly. When the ship put to sea their chattering 
softened into a gentle half glad half wistful farewell. 

‘The steamer which was to take us to Aden and its cargo 
to Yokohama had to load some huge blocks of marble. The 
clanking cranes lowered these vast cubes into the ship’s 
interior, banging as if a torpedo were exploding every 
minute, and landed them on the planks of the hold. Our 
tropical trunks with the caravan equipment, our huge sealed 
packing-case with the gramophone for the Negus went 
down the same way. Good-bye until Aden! Trrrr- 
bummm! Kr-ler-btch!—and do stay whole, in spite of 
your overpowering surroundings. 

Even in Venice, the world’s honeymoon paradise, which 
would undoubtedly have satisfied our registrar as a destina- 
tion, the loading was still going on with Trrrrbummmm 
and kr-kr. We lay far out in the poorer quarter of Santa 
Chiara and had to walk a good quarter of an hour along 
a railway to the first motor-boats, the floating buses of 
Venice. 

There is in Venice a sight just as fascinating as the 
Doge’s Palace, but strangers seldom ask after it. Even the 
attendant in the National Library was astonished that all 
I wanted to see was a map in a closed corridor. It is no 
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ordinary map, mathematically reckoned and mechanically 
printed, but the World Map of Fra Mauro, on which the 
monk of the San Michele di Murano Monastery drew the 
world in 1459 as far as knowledge and his artist’s imagination 
could between them depict it. I saw the journey I had 
before me drawn on the world picture of the fifteenth 
century. A commonplace, perhaps, yet none the less 
wonderful. 

I like to marvel. How could my journeys have any point 
otherwise, without the readiness to be astonished, even at 
the risk of sharing my astonishment with the monk of five 
hundred years ago. 

Trrrrbummm! Kr-kr-kr-btch! said the crane in the 
harbour of Santa Chiara for the last time, as if it wanted 
to confirm my thoughts. 

Going east! Brindisi, the end of Rome’s Appian Way; 
the mirror of the Mediterranean, Port Said; shopping at 
Simon Arzt’s. In the Suez Canal the sun awnings are 
stretched out over the decks. We are on the threshold of 
that part of the world where respect for European customs 
is compressed to a minimum by the very temperature. Not 
a breath of air over the milky blue flood of the Red Sea. 
Both passengers and crew wear white. The eternal hum- 
ming and ringing of the revolving fans give my first dreams 
in the hot cabin the form of shrill gongs calling out life- 
boats, of a shrieking train whistle, of cars in a head-on 
collision. The psycho-analyst would interpret them scienti- 
fically as the excited apprehensiveness of a journey. Seamen 
simply blame the devil of the tropics, 

The ship’s doctor sat opposite us at table. He was a 
typical bookworm. The tired weak eyes, the sceptic sea- 
dog’s beard, the wisp of thin hair on his head, little suited 
his uniform. From the Suez Canal onwards his modest 
person came rapidly to the fore. He was consulted even 
between courses at table about the merits of this or that 
specific against tropical diseases and would unfailingly 
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recommend: “But never drink water that hasn’t been 
boiled, you understand.” 

“It is quite alarming to hear you speak, Doctor,” said 
Margot. 

“Why so, dear lady?”’ 

“Oh, for several reasons.” 

The whole table laughed, for the doctor, in the excite- 
ment of his talks on tropical hygiene, had the habit of 
threatening the noses of his neighbours right and left with 
his table knife—from lack of the lecturer’s pointer. 

Meanwhile our living thermometer, the nigger between 
decks, had acquired company which led to a drama afloat. 
In Port Said an Indian pedlar had come aboard. He had 
disposed of the wares of his homeland in Cairo and now, 
with enormous bundles and bales of Egyptian novelties, 
fragrant frippery, pink embroidered turban cloths, veil-thin 
sleeping-covers for the wives of his fellow believers, was 
going back to his native Karachi. He spread his rug out on 
deck carefully, put his wooden-soled sandals by it, took two 
puffs at his cigarette, and then like a bat with its wings, 
rolled himself up in his rug. 

A pack of cards brought Indian and negro together, At 
first they played for love; then for love of money, with the 
result that the negro lost his whole worldly wealth—eight 
crisp green pound notes and fifteen shining rupees, according 
to his resounding shouts. The noise of his lamentations 
filled the whole ship. With his long arms he threw the 
slight Indian into the air by the throat and openly declared 
his intention of pitching the valiant pedlar through the hatch 
on to the floor of the engine room nearly thirty feet below. 

It took a squad of burly sailors, and the threat that if 
the two of them did not settle their differences amicably 
they would be handed over to the Italian carabinieri in 
Massawa, to smooth the trouble over. The Indian protested 
that he had won nothing, anyway, but he counted out to 
the negro, “just for the sake of peace” he said, five English 
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pounds. His black partner, although his ticket took him to 
Aden, disappeared from the ship in Massawa. 

One must be indulgent towards honeymooners if they 
think themselves recognised or, which comes to the same 
thing, congratulated, even in Africa. When our ship ran 
into Massawa we had the impression, improbable though it 
appeared, that an immense crowd of people was gathered 
on the quay waving excitedly to us. 

As we came near it turned out that the crowd on the 
quay were occupied almost ferociously in waving cloths, 
fans, and brushes made of long white horsehair—to keep 
the flies off. The ship’s doctor, sceptic by profession, made 
the comment; “I’ve tasted plenty of flies in the tropics, 
The Massawa ones, spread on bread with the breakfast 
marmalade, are the most succulent.” 

There are other reasons for the mind to take a lively 
interest in zoology in these parts. In the garden of the 
hospice there was a tame leopard and at an apothecary’s a 
newly caught hyena crouched behind the palms. On the 
ship itself the local fauna had already made itself known. 
A Somali, tall as a tree, appeared among us on board, the 
quintessence of Red Sea Babel. In English, Italian, and 
Arabic he offered a small silver dagger, asking every one, 
crew and passengers, “Signore, give wooden box,” and at the 
same time making enigmatic signs which always began with 
the indication of a square space and ended with the negro 
biting his finger with much pathetic squeaking in the throat. 

It was Margot who solved this problem. She asked the 
ship’s cook for a mouse trap and handed it over to the 
beaming Somali, There was a plague of rats somewhere. 

To-day from Massawa, commercial and naval harbour of 
the Italian colony of Eritrea, direct motor roads lead to 
Abyssinia, At the shore lie the many sambukis, which trade 
between the small harbours on both sides of the Red Sea. 
Aboard these small sailing-boats there is a tangle of rigging, 
and making up the picture are usually the straw-bound 
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tiller, a rusty paraffin lamp standing among fish, and the 
master, squatting in the bows, black-bearded, silk turban on 
his head, looking imperturbably up at the Italian torpedo 
boat and at the sailors working in the sweat of their brows. 

The full heat of day lasts right up to twilight. It is not 
until about ten at night that the cooling atmosphere lures 
Europeans out of doors. Italians who can afford it prefer 
to let their wives and families live in the high-lying and 
healthy capital, Asmara, and they themselves go there by 
train at the week-end. We passengers, from the ship were 
almost the only men with ladies to escort. 

We went to the open-air cinema. A tropical cinema is a 
peculiar thing. Facing the screen on a high terrace were the 
basket chairs for Europeans: colonists, passengers, seamen, 
soldiers. From this terrace the view extended over the roofs 
of the neighbourhood, where Europeans in pyjamas were 
lolling idly in deck-chairs. On the parterre sat a colourful 
little crowd of natives, and on the screen appeared—some- 
how ghostly here in Massawa, in the burning heat of Africa 
—Greta Garbo. The rustling sounds of evening accom- 
panied her acting. Glasses clinked. The ticket controller, 
an Arab boy, served whisky. The strident sound of a gramo- 
phone penetrated the air and the gentle breeze bore the 
voice of a Mussulman calling the faithful to prayer. 

When we came on deck again the clean, trim appearance 
of our ship had adapted itself to the whirling confusion of 
the east. Brahmins, beneath their black caps the thin pig- 
tails by which the gods will one day draw them into Paradise, 
were by the rails cooking their ritual supper. Next to 
them an Arab was immovably smoking his water-pipe. A 
dozen Somalis were holding a loud discussion, an ancient 
Mohammedan, almost naked, but with a tattered turban on 
his head, hopping about like a child, was slapping his 
withered haunches. He looked like the crazy King Lear. A 
Jewish Arabian family, the man wearing a modern straw hat 
with the drab smock that fell down over his trousers, the 
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woman patent leather slippers over her silk stockings, but the 
two daughters in full European dress, had settled down right 
by the gangway. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa on board—thus we set sail across 
to Aden. From the Sea the serrated mountain-tops looked 
exactly like the ranges drawn on the monk Mauro’s map in 
Venice. 

Thad telegraphed to a Hétel de l'Europe a request that 
they would send their porter to the harbour. Now the 
question arose how we should distinguish him in the mass 
of life lounging about waiting for a job. 

“Quite simple,” said Margot. “A hotel porter will 
naturally wear a cap with the name of his hotel.” 

“Not so simple as your answer,” I replied. “To begin 
with, we are in South Arabia, not in St. Moritz. Secondly, 
all the porters here are Mussulmans and don’t wear caps. 
Thirdly...” 

We moved slowly between the rocks of the Gulf of Aden. 
From the shore a large boat came towards us. On the first 
seat stood a chocolate-brown Somali, fat as a eunuch. In 
his hand he was waving a telegram and on his head he cer- 
tainly wore a huge turban, but right across it was a blue 
ribbon with letters in silver: Hétel de l’Europe. 


nH 


Aden has never before attracted so much attention as 
it does to-day. An isolated outpost where the Red Sea 
emerges into the Indian Ocean, situated opposite Abyssinia, 
which shows every sign of remaining a centre of disquiet in 
East Africa, and on the edge of Arabia with its growing 
nationalism, this port came hitherto under the government 
of India, but its importance has led to its promotion to the 
rank of Crown Colony, under administration direct from 
Westminster. 

Tt is the gateway to the wonderland of India, and as 
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befits a real wonderland it looks the most unlikely of 
entrances. But any one going in with a believing heart is, 
as one should be in an Oriental fairy-tale, richly rewarded. 
I confess that it was only an accident, coupled with my 
strong disinclination to pore laboriously over ships’ time- 
tables, that brought us to spend a fortnight ashore in Aden, 
Every one from the first mate to the youngest steward had 
poured down abuse on the “miserable hole” with its rows of 
houses walled in by barren rocks and having no apparent 
ingress or egress, a town seemingly severed, disconsolate, 
from the rest of the world. The one man who had more 
work than usual in the rapidly falling night of our arrival 
was the ship’s doctor. The passengers from between decks 
who wished to go ashore stood in a long row against the 
cabin walls like soldiers: a dozen Somalis, tall fellows in 
clean coats of the loudest possible check; slender Indian 
traders with black kepis on their shining hair, their dainty 
wives wearing golden nose-rings; a number of beggarly 
Arabs, each with his poverty-stricken bundle, one rag 
clothing his body and another twisted round his head for 
a turban, They all had their papers ready. A coloured 
official in uniform examined them one by one (greatly 
assisted in the process by his flowing military moustache, 
which he twisted as an aid to judgment and concentration) 
and then ran bawling down the companionway to a small 
motor-boat riding by our side in which two befezzed police- 
men were yawning the time away. Quarantine was lifted. 
Our baggage was already pitching in a rowing-boat com~- 
manded by the astonishing hotel porter. One of the Som- 
ali crew held in his hand a lamp with a tallow candle 
by way of brightening the gloom of the Gulf, but it was of 
little use. The boards grated and cracked against an oncoming 
tug, and the consequent unholy debate drowned the noise 
of motor horns which reached us from the mainland. 
We were not in any hurry, knowing that we had in any 
case to wait for our connection to get over to French 
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Somaliland en route to Abyssinia, and every European in 
this part of the world comes to believe in Insh’Allah— 
when Allan wills it, whenever that may be. The main 
thing is that, without prejudice, we stayed. We were not 
infected by the depression of our travelling companions, 
who variously called Aden the “Coal-Hole” because of its 
general use as an anchorage, “Quarantine Harbour” because 
of its diseases, and the “Furnace” because of its temperature. 

It proved to be difficult for us newcomers to find our feet 
here. The Arab harbour guard on the pier asked us, “You 
live in Steamer Point?” He took our open mouths to signify 
astonishment at the perfection of his English. 

We had been strongly recommended to an Indian mer- 
chant in the town. Hence the hopeful question with which 
I answered him: “Is Mr. Embee in the town?” 

“No,” he answered, “not here, he in Crete.” 

Calamity! Seven days ago our ship had passed Crete, and 
now . . . We were quite bewildered, the more so when the 
Arab continued: 

“But you get taxi in the morning and go to see Mr. 
Embee.” 

This was the solution to the puzzle. Aden is only a 
geographical term for a number of different places. Here 
Africa, Asia, and Europe have a rendezvous. In Crater, 
which the good fellow had pronounced Crete, live Brahmins, 
Buddhists, Zoroastrian fire-worshippers, Banians who revere 
god in animals, dignified Arabs with their beards dyed green, 
Jews who have caught the fashion of red fezes from the 
Mohammedans—clamorous religions which find common 
ground in thestreets arguing the prices for coffee and bananas. 

In the neighbouring suburb, Sheikhothman, the watcher 
calls on the faithful from his high minaret. In Maala, 
housed in dingy barracks, live the immigrant Somalis, lean 
men who, as Hamites, are quite distinct in build from the 
heavy-featured negro, In Steamer Point, the shopping 
district of a colonial town, Europe joins the gathering. 
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Our hotel was here with its barefoot Arabian waiters, its 
French cook, its Levantine proprietor, its wallpaper of 
Japanese flowers, and the view of a lordly rock surmounted 
by a clock-tower rising over the sea. 

We had three Arab boys at our disposal, a strictly organised 
retinue, One did nothing but bring fresh water, the second 
carried it away when it was dirty, and the third polished our 
shoes, At the far end of the corridor the manager, behind 
his desk, honoured us with a profound bow, an attitude he 
always maintained until we had passed him and were out 
of sight. A European couple apparently staying in Aden 
for a holiday! It obviously affected him deeply, as if 
Heaven had graciously bestowed us upon him as a foremost 
attraction of his hostelry. 

For attractions were just as vital to his trade as were the 
whisky-bar and the lunch-room. The seamen who drudge 
for weeks without setting foot on land demand some 
diversion during their half-reluctant shore leave in Aden. 
The attractions were not lacking. For a silver rupee you 
might see “The Only Genuine Mermaid Existing in the 
World,” right here in the un-European Hétel de ?Europe. 
A special visit was arranged for our benefit. ‘The manager 
himself was our guide and ushered us into the presence. 
There was a pitch dark room with two coffins—these were 
certainly genuine—which had to be opened. Inside them 
—PLEASE LOOK HERE—were the sea-folk. “On your right 
you have the male mermaid, on your left the female.” 
That is, the mermaid herself, the Only Genuine. Coney 
Island in South Arabia—in the form of two quite ordinary 
walruses. 

Thad sent a boy with our cards and letter of introduction 
to our Indian merchant, Mr. Embee in Crater. He came 
in the afternoon, a slim young man in a tussore suit, as 
smart as if he were a daily frequenter of the elegant shops 
of London’s West End, with the fine aristocratic soft brown. 
features of the high-caste Indian and the dignified bearing 
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of the perfect gentleman, smiling, cheerful, and dashing. 
He was full of suggestions and planned out a week’s pro- 
gramme which would take us here, there, and everywhere. 
We wondered, but he smiled all the time like a prince in 
disguise to whom every door would swing open. 

We drove by car between the rocks along a perfect road 
leading through a tunnel, and there, in the remoteness of 
South Arabia stood a policeman on point duty with his 
arm up to stop the traffic! Shorewards again to the Tanks, 
Arabian reservoirs cut deep into the rock. These tanks 
are the notable sight of Aden and have no equal anywhere 
else in the world. In immensity and in the accuracy of 
their construction they rank with the world wonder of the 
Egyptian Pyramids, 

In Crater, past the punch-balls of the English soldiers and 
the cafés of the card-playing Somalis, was Mr. Embee’s 
house, a fairly modern stone building. Below, shy Indian 
girls, their nostrils pierced with shining rings, were sorting 
the latest consignment of coffee from Abyssinia, while above 
‘we saw their master’s veranda. On our way we had passed 
along by a rock with a building on its jagged height looking 
somewhat like a medieval castle, except that it was snow- 
white. Here the bodies of dead Zoroastrians are devoured 
by vultures specially imported for the purpose. Mr. Embee 
talked at great length; life in the jungle and the joy of having 
been in Paris were his oddly associated themes. He was 
restrained the whole time by perfect discretion, even when 
he told us of the power of Asia, where his own gods held 
Sway. 

We went to a white temple where burns the fire, invisible 
to the profane sight of unbelievers, carefully brought by a 
priest from Bombay. At some time the Hindus had found 
among the cracked rocks the command to build their temple 
in this place. By the entrance tulsi was growing in the 
crumbling stone, the green plant no one may disturb, In 
its shade parrots screeched continuously from round cages. 
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A few paces down the hill the priest greeted us with many 
bows. He was a little man with a scant white beard. His 
duty was no arduous one: to bathe twice a day in the 
copper bowl for communion with his god and to climb up 
the narrow twisting steps cut in the rock to the altar, taking 
a half coco-nut with him for the idol. Now he was returning 
with an ecstatic smile on his face, a damp wine-red circle on 
his forehead just under his turban as a sign that his service 
was performed, the coco-nut, also coloured wine-red, in his 
hands. 

No breath of Europe penetrated here, At our feet the 
serpent Nag dwelt in its miniature temple, a low erection 
rather like a brick oven, And Hanuman, the monkey god, 
in bas-relief, with the crown on his hairy head and his 
splendid tail curling up and over it, awaited the mighty 
train of his worshippers. 

Mr. Embee never disclosed what religion he himself 
professed. In whispers he told us, as if it had been the 
story of the Creation, the love-life of the sacred serpent in 
the jungle. Two bodies rolling one over another, forming 
a living cross, entwined together, only the heads emerging 
suddenly, stretched out above the grass, searching each 
other with trembling, feather-light tongues, 

He described everything in the striking poetically colour- 
ful speech of the Orient, walking languidly at our sides, the 
immaculate product of the English college. 

Perhaps he was numbered among the Banian caste who 
maintained a garden outside the town as a kind of sanctuary 
and almshouse for animals. 

Here too the gate of the garden was unlocked at a sign from 
him. In the shadow of the palms cowered dromedaries, 
spectral, sensile, almost hairless. A diseased donkey was 
grazing in its separate compound. Cows, recovered from 
their maladies, had calved, and the young animals were now 
skipping about in joy. It is strange what consequences 
religion and the religious law to preserve every life have 
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here every day. An Arabian drover who wants to dispose 
profitably of a lame camel will drive it to the door of 2 
Banian and there prick it with a goad until the householder 
is forced into freeing the animal from torture and torturer 
by buying it at an exorbitant price. There was the case 
of a rich Indian who discovered vermin in his bedroom. 
Instead of trying to exterminate them he engaged a beggar 
to sleep in the room so that the creatures should not perish! 
And the god of Abou Ben Adhem must surely have been 
pleased with the act of another member of the caste who 
paid many silver rupees for the fresh catch of a fishing-boat 
and emptied the nets back into the sea. 

Every day Mr. Embee showed us a new aspect of this 
other world, his world. Tactfully and unostensibly he went 
out of his way to give us, the foreign Europeans, a standard 
for our wanderings among the continents, to let us see 
behind the eccentricity of traditional customs and the clay 
crust of squalid huts the good will of their inhabitants. 

We certainly had need of tolerance. One day we opened 
the drawer containing part of our food: biscuits, sweets, 
chocolate. A brown stream flowed towards us through the 
barely opened crack, crawling, jumping, circling here and 
there like a living kaleidoscope. Ants! They were in the 
sugar basin, in the bags, in the cartons, they ran greedily 
out of every crack. Margot, as quartermaster, was horrified: 
“Oh, these beasts. They’re so small in their meanness that 
you can’t even shoot them!” But then we thought of Mr. 
Embee and took the tropics at their own value. : 

The fever, too, did not delay its coming—the Aden illness, 
notorious speciality of the Red Sea’s change from the 
burning heat of day to shivering night. Don’t take it 
seriously: swallow some medicine, get to bed. Outside the 
Scottish soldiers’ bagpipes are droning, a dromedary is 
pulling a rattling wooden watercart, little Japanese girls 
from your ship in the harbour are tripping along the pave- 
ment with prettily coloured sunshades. Your temperature 
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falls again and the attack disappears as quickly as it came, 
but you have missed your steamer for this time. 

It was as well. One does not come to Aden often in a 
lifetime and Mr. Embee was far from being finished with us. 

The Mohammedans were observing their month of fast, 
Ramadan. They lay in the open shops, on the benches in 
coffee-houses, in the streets, both Somalis and Arabs, Their 
sleeping-couches, made of woven straw and mounted on 
tall legs, stood higgledy-piggledy everywhere. Life did not 
begin until dusk. In the mosque, behind a fretted screen, 
moved two rows of worshippers with an old man in the 
middle. “Allah lives!” That is their formula of prayer, 
the refrain to which the old man was telling of the life and 
works of the mighty prophet. And as if at 2 word of com- 
mand they all raised themselves on their toes and fell 
stretched on their faces. Allah lives! 

For our last night, when we had eventually arranged 
with a strangely reluctant ship’s agent for our passage to 
Somaliland, Mr, Embee brought us an invitation—“from 
some friends of mine,” he said. It was a queer night, full 
of events. First of all, on our way from Steamer Point to 
Crater we were halted and could go no farther. There was 
a gesticulating crowd making a confused hubbub. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“The police are searching,” explains the Arabian 
chauffeur. 

“Why?” 

“A Somali has cut his wife’s throat.” 

“Has the knife been found?” 

“Yes, out on the pitch dark road.” 

“And the Somali?” 

“He has probably sailed away up the Red Sea in a sam- 
buki or he is sitting on a dromedary’s back riding into the 
desert.” 

Pete's the Prophet!” somebody shouted, “they’re bringing 
im.” 
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It was some time before we could pass. Somalis, having 
slept all day in observance of Ramadan, filled the streets. 
There were policemen clanking ominous chains and there 
were a score of black figures all protesting loudly that Ali, 
the man the police were bringing, had been sitting on the 
same mat with them the whole evening, harmlessly playing 
dice. 

The black man smiled, He had lost his knife, but that 
was not evidence against him. They might ask his wife— 
if they could, The policemen straightened their fezes and 
shrugged their shoulders. The brawny sergeant ordered the 
prisoner to be led away while he took over the regulation 
of the stopped traffic. 

This untoward hold-up made us the last guests to reach 
Mr, Embee’s friends. We came from a drama of African 
savagery right into an Oriental idyll. 

Tt was a dilapidated house. We climbed a wooden stair- 
case and went through a screened porch to a white-washed 
room lit by a paraffin lamp, the walls covered with advertise- 
ments showing a half-naked milk-white woman offering 
hair-dyes. ‘The room was so crowded that we could barely 
distinguish heads, crossed legs, and intertwined arms in the 
semi-darkness. Betel-nuts, bitter leaves spread with glue 
and calcium, rice and peanuts fried in butter were passed 
round. Every one was absorbed in music. The drum passed 
from hand to hand, a dock worker with silver rings in his 
eara singing to it. Others, a pockmarked Shia with his 
prayer-rug over his shoulder, a man from Madras with blue- 
black curls, joined in the song. All the time the servant, 
an Arabian Jew with the twisted keys of Heaven under his 
fez, glided about silently serving sweet tea. 

Glancing at the plate and spoon he handed to me for 
mango, I noticed that they both bore the initials of Mr. 
Embee. This was Oriental hospitality: for our last evening 
S were tacitly Mr. Embee’s guests—in someone else’s 

ouse. 
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‘There had been something odd about our boat from the 
beginning. In Aden the agent at first absolutely refused to 
sell us tickets, saying that all the cabins were booked; but 
then, so he told us, managed after great trouble to get us 
two places. We had to go on board in the dead of night, 
when neither customs nor immigration officers were on 
duty. Then we found that the ship, which was bound 
from Madagascar, was by no means sold out although it was 
certainly crowded with passengers of every colour. In spite 
of this it seemed that every one ignored us as if we were thin 
air, and the passengers were conspicuously uncommuni- 
cative. 

We were pleased that our short crossing was over in one 
night. 

Djibouti is a friendly little town, free from fever, for all 
the scorching heat of the sun is concentrated in a sandy 
bowl, and the heat is so great that mosquitoes cannot 
flourish. From the sea we could see the white-painted rows 
of houses in the European quarter. 

The ship dropped anchor outside, and we were to go 
ashore by boat. We stood ready with our luggage waiting 
for the rope companion ladder to be let down among the 
swarm of boats whose rowers were bellowing up to us the 
price for their services. 

But the command to drop the ladder was not given. 
Instead of that the first officer and the purser, looking 
worried, came along by the cabins, examined us sur- 
reptitiously, our faces, our clothes, our luggage, and con- 
tinued their hurried walk. 

“Are we allowed to go ashore now, please?” 

“Not just now, I] am afraid.” 

“Yes, but . . .” 

“Passengers travelling further may not go ashore here,” 
said the officer loudly enough for every one to hear. 
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“But our tickets are to Djibouti.” 

“Then you must wait until you can be escorted. There 
is quarantine on board.” 

Here was a fine thing! We were the only ones dis- 
embarking. We were given more precise instructions: we 
must report to the police on shore immediately and then 
go straight into hospital for observation. A poor start for 
a honeymoon in Africa! 

“But we’re not the least bit ill! 

That was for the harbour authorities to decide, and any- 
way we could go ashore now. 

I let our luggage go first. A dozen jumping and gesti- 
culating Somalis drew back their hands at the critical 
moment and it was by pure luck that our large box tumbled 
into the middle of a boat instead of into the sea, 

At the police-station heads were shaken significantly on 
our appearance. 

“You are this morning’s passengers? Haven’t you been 
to the doctor yet? You must go over to him at once.” 

The doctor was surrounded by a crowd of natives and 
was trying to sort out the separate cases for treatment when 
we appeared in the doorway of his waiting-room. He was 
immediately at our disposal. He was tall and arid, looking 
like a Don Quixote in his white surgeon’s tunic, He was 
surprised that we appeared so fit. 

Why? Did someone tell you otherwise, Doctor? 

No answer. Instead he asked the insistent question: 

“But haven’t you got any complaints at all?” And he 
looked Margot over from head to foot as if he expected 
that she at least would have some ache or pain to report. 

“No lightness of the head? No tightness under the arm- 
pits? You do know, of course, that your ship was stricken 
with bubonic plague?” he said finally. 

The murder was out. No, we knew nothing about it, we 
only knew that we had insisted on travelling by this boat 
and that for some mysterious reason they had not wanted 
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us. Margot paled so much with the shock that she was 
now as white as the doctor’s overall. But the fact that we 
had slept only one night on board, and above all our intention 
to travel on to Abyssinia in three days, finally satisfied him, 
the latter being an undertaking that only healthy people 
would plan. 

When we were outside he called after us cordially: “If 
you do happen to notice any symptoms, you know, come 
straight back here.” 

We were standing on the wide square under the broad- 
leaved palms looking as bewildered as people who had just 
taken an involuntary slide down a helter-skelter. 

Our hotel lay by the yellow shadeless main square, The 
proprietor was a Greek. Most of the Europeans in the 
place who are not French are either Greek or Armenians 
driven out of Turkey. People sit at tables in the street 
drinking mastic, grenadine, amére picon just as in a friendly 
French provincial small town, with the one difference that 
there is always a black boy somewhere waving a straw fan 
to cool them. 

Our room was on a broad terrace above this gathering. 
The door was permanently open. Geckos, little lizards 
with noiseless sucker féet, doing lightning acrobatics on the 
walls, were catching the flies. 

We had hardly taken our quarters when a Somali reported 
to me, a lanky bare-footed fellow in a check coat and white 
wrap-over, The extraordinary thing about him was that 
his grinning face showed a mouthful of gold teeth. 

“Good evening, sah. You have a good journey?” and as 
if to justify himself he continued: “I been with elephant in 
the circus—big town London, big town Paris, many ship 
town Hamburg. And I swallow fire.” 

Now he was acting here as an interpreter and offered me 
his services. The one thing missing was that he did not 
show me his fire-swallowing, but there was something as 
good as that to come. 
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These Somalis are a folk with a strange destiny. Ham- 
ites by blood, intermingled for centuries with warlike 
tribes of Arabs, they spread from the coast of the Red Sea 
down to the Equator broken up into many tribes, some 
settled and some nomadic. The seafaring Portuguese were 
the first to use this easy opportunity to seize power. Later 
came the Egyptians, and since 1884 their territory has been 
split up between France, England, and Italy. 

The life of the Somalis is not as peaceful as it appears. 
‘The Somalis and the Danakil of the neighbouring Danakil 
Desert are still under an oath whose main point is that no 
Dankali may marry without removing a Somali to make 
room for his children. This barbaric sociology is of course 
reciprocated and it results in the wise law made by the 
French authorities that all natives in town must leave their 
lances and daggers at one of the little police stations, built 
in the style of Japanese temples, on the outskirts of the 
town. Any one who does not want to part from his weapons 
may join the army, wear a red fez, and watch over both 
Somali and Dankali. 

My Somali with the gold teeth, who regarded all foreigners 
strictly from the point of view of a circus manager, said 
that under the special circumstances the authorities would 
give the Somalis their weapons out of the armoury for 2 
short time, so that they could perform a war-dance, “In 
your honour,” he added. That of course was a lie of his 
own crafty invention. The fact was that two Americans 
had come to Djibouti seeking rarities for some museum in 
Buffalo. 

I am no spoilsport. Besides, 1 was curious to see what 
would happen. First our guide crept up to the local 
Somali chieftain, a thin white-bearded negro, who proudly 
swung in the air like an oar a brown stick as a sign of his 
dignity. With him we all went to the police commissioner, 
a Frenchman, who gave the chieftain a certificate authorising 
him to arm his men for a couple of hours in the afternoon. 
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Then we went to the district headman, an Arab with a 
mighty yellow turban. His zeal increased fourfold when 
the Americans addressed him as “Sheriff.” He set himself 
at the head of a posse of barefoot, red-fezzed policemen and 
fetched the tribal weapons in a coach from one of the 
police stations on the border of the town to the market 
place in front of the dazzling white minaret of the mosque 
—lances and daggers, tied up in a large bundle. 

I had not expected much of this afternoon, The circus 
negro with the gold teeth, the two Americans, the whole 
remarkable management promised nothing better than a 
show, But suddenly I noticed that this game was in 
earnest, it was playing with fire. 

The weapons were shared out in a moment. The 
Somalis who were whiling away the time in the shadow a 
few minutes before seemed transformed, they had been sent 
into an ecstasy as soon as they had weapons in their hands. 
They exulted, they shrieked, they bawled. Hopping from 
one leg to another, bending their knees, straightening up 
again, their bodies swaying backwards and forwards, they 
struck their lances into the sand and swung them through 
the air. One of them jumped out, a bare grey dagger in 
his hand. Crouching down he lashed about him with the 
blade. A tall boy rushed up to him. Their bodies bounded 
together with a smack. The smaller leapt on the other, his 
dagger in his teeth. This was no longer a dance, The 
Arabian headman near us gave a hasty sign. His red-fezzed 
police, shouting and making use of their leather straps, 
made a way through the crowd of onlookers. A minute 
later the weapons were collected up again as quickly as they 
had been shared out, once more bundled together, and 
driven by coach back to the police station at the edge of 
the town. 

The Somalis stood on the market place breathless, 
sweating, with vacant faces as if they had been suddenly 
wakened out of a dream. 


CHAPTER III 
ABYSSINIAN HEYDAY 
I 


In Africa I collected my travel notes in one of my iron 
boxes, Collect is hardly the right word—the loose leaves 
found their way in like pennies into a slot machine when- 
ever I was able to get at the box, Later, when I came to 
sort them out, I could see exactly where they were written: 
the smooth and cleanly ones of the European writing-desk 
in Addis Ababa, the crumpled ones of the battered petrol 
can by the camp fire in the bush, the scorched ones written 
by the flickering light of candles in medieval Harar. Even 
the breathless rarefaction of the Abyssinian mountain-tops, 
the oppressive heat of the Danakil desert, or the refreshing 
nearness of the River Suk-Sukki which the Gallas call Bull- 
Bullo, have left their mark on the clear or half legible notes. 

On many scraps of paper there are thumb prints as if 
they were specimens from a dossier at Scotland Yard. These 
are the signed agreements of my mule-drivers’ sponsors. 
According to the universal custom of the country every 
servant must have a guarantor, who puts his thumb 
print on a piece of paper and thereby assumes responsibility 
for any damage caused by his nominee. On other slips 
there are picturesque Amharic letters. ‘These are the sign- 
manual of Wolde Tadig, the Amharic, and Wolde Maskal, 
the Galla, who could both write and hired themselves as 
faithful servants to me by contract. As our personal boys 
they were above the mule-drivers. They carried our 
cartridge belts and our guns, and so enjoyed the distinction 
custom grants to trusted servants. 

Wolde Tadig did not know exactly how old he was. 
When asked officially he would answer: “Master, my 
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kinsmen say I was born when Emperor Menelik vanquished 
the Italians at Adowa.” That was in 1896. 

Whether Wolde Tadig and Wolde Maskal are still among 
the living I do not know. The Italians have taken their 
revenge for Adowa and the African Empire of Menelik the 
Great is a closed chapter. 

We came to Abyssinia at an extraordinary period of its 
fate: a medieval African feudalism existed, fully developed, 
side by side with modern civilisation which Haile Selassie, 
too late as events showed, had summoned into his country. 
A culture exotic but certainly perfected, was on the 
point of combining—as an African Japan—with the modern 
age. There was an atmosphere of endless possibilities. 

The railway running from French Somaliland to Abys- 
sinia, connecting Djibouti with Addis Ababa, joined not 
only places, but ages. 

The train ran twice a week, ‘The engines bore, in shining 
gold letters, the names of beasts of Africa. Ours was called 
“Leopard.” For a distance no farther than from London 
to Aberdeen we were travelling three whole days, the train 
stopping in the evening for us to spend the night in the 
station buffet or in a hotel at Dire-Dawa. This was 
essential for safety. 

Apropos of safety. Before we started I had put the tent 
and our hand baggage all on one side of the luggage rack. 
Into the compartment stalked a French railway official and 
packed half of them on the other side. 

“Then some people wonder why the train gets derailed,” 
he said with a frown. 

He knew what he was about. The light carriage rocked 
and swayed ominously on the great sweeping uphill curves. 
A long strip of earth dislodged by the tropical rain was a 
vividly serious warning. An hour or two later the engine’s 
whistle suddenly sounded and the train came to a standstill 
almost immediately. We leant out of the window. There, 
right between the metals, a waddling dromedary was quietly 
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grazing and we had to wait until he noticed that the 
screeching of our whistle was for his benefit. 

The line runs through a desert landscape: sand, yellowed 
grass, lumps of rock, black, dusty lava, now and then Somali 
huts built of branches, rags, and old petrol cans, At first it 
was the train itself that offered the most diversity, Every 
nation boarded it: English, Italians, French, Russians. In 
the second class colours began to mix: Armenians, Greeks, 
“chooms”—Abyssinian chieftains who wear a gold brocade 
cartridge belt over their white smock—black-bearded 
Indians, well-to-do Arabians. The third class was a 
regular fair; everybody was squatting, lying down, piled in 
layers all over the place. Somalis sat in the windows and 
let their legs dangle dangerously outside. Brown boys 
balanced on the luggage racks like monkeys, Moslems knelt 
on their prayer-rugs spread out on the train platform. For 
all of them this train was nothing but a particularly stub- 
born mule. If it would not stop where you wanted it to— 
when your hut happened to be a couple of miles this side 
of the station, say—what could you do but throw out first 
your spear, then your baggage, and finally yourself—at full 
speed! ... The native train conductors, who looked on 
at this, did not seem to realise the dangers of the railway, 
either. They did gymnastic exercises along the outside of 
the carriages while the train was running. Suddenly a 
chocolate brown boy would put his head through the 
window of your compartment and take bookings for lunch 
at the noon stop, grin, and go farther on with his gymnastics. 

At one station a negro ran up to Margot crying ruefully. 
We had no idea what he wanted. Fervently and repeatedly 
he was, as we discovered, asking her permission to load 
three sacks of coffee into the goods wagon. The guard 
intervened and it turned out that someone had told the 
negro the chief of the train was a young white with riding- 
breeches and knee-boots, a description which fitted Margot 
perfectly. 
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Train stops were everywhere considered opportunities for 
marketing and business. Little pot-bellied boys, screeching 
like crows, their hair shaven away except for a tiny tuft, 
tried to sell guinea-fowls caught alive, green shimborra 
peas, eggs, or prickly cactus figs. The natives’ railway 
buffet looked probably very much the same as the shelter 
where the warriors of the Queen of Sheba sojourned three 
thousand years ago: four low tree trunks surmounted by a 
roof of roughly plaited branches. Here the travellers squat 
down, get pale yellow barley beer in their round gourds, 
and dip their pieces of damp dough in the pepper sauce, 
In the Danakil desert the women, with naked babies tied 
on their backs, would rush up to the engine and catch the 
precious water that dripped from the boiler into their gourds. 
It looked as if they were milking the engine like a cow. 

When the train had wound its way up the heights the 
landscape appeared noticeably richer. Umbrella acacias 
spread their flat tops over the plain. A troop of monkeys 
leaping about over the rocks barked scornfully at the train. 

At the moment of our arrival in Addis Ababa the two 
crowds, those meeting the train and those leaving it, visibly 
hurled together like opposing armies. Guragis, the black 
porters, snatched up luggage, barefoot policemen in khaki 
uniform struck about them cheerfully with their canes, 
distinguished Abyssinians, with many a kissed cheek and low 
bow, performed the ritual of greeting. The transport of 
two ages crowded round the station entrance—horses, 
mules with red ornamental cloths, saloon cars, asses, and 
dromedaries, the one waddling with his tail in the face of 
the next, carrying bales to market. 

We were well off in Addis Ababa. After sharing our 
sleeping quarters in Massawa with flies, in Aden with flies 
and ants, in Somaliland with flies, ants, and lizards, and at 
last in Dire-Dawa with mosquitoes added to all these com- 
panions, here in the Hotel Imperial, owned by the Empress 
Zauditu herself and managed by a Greek, under the light 
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of the paraffin lamp we apparently had the room to ourselves 
at last. 


nn 


“You are commanded to audience this afternoon.” 

With this information Brhane Markos, postmaster-general 
and personal adjutant to the Negus Haile Selassie, appeared 
one day in our hotel. This black gentleman with the round 
head, shaven frizzy hair, and clever goitrous eyes functioned 
according to ceremonial as our conductor and sponsor at the 
court, answerable to the higher powers for both our treat- 
ment and our actions. When he had his hands folded over 
his white smock he looked like a strange monk in an agree- 
able cowl. He spoke fluent French and he knew exactly 
how a European conducts himself when he waits upon a 
prince. I got my morning suit out of the case, Margot had 
her hair dressed by an Indian the Antoine of Addis Ababa, 
and our court sponsor was content. 

I was pleased to be able to fulfil my miission and to deliver 
our charge, the cabinet gramophone, to the Negus, In 
South Arabia the huge box was nearly confiscated on sus~ 
picion of containing forbidden weapons. Leaving ship we 
had always suffered torments of anxiety. And now my final 
duty was to escort the precious instrument without its 
packing, the superfine polish exposed to the mercy of every 
knock, safely on the last stage of its journey. 

We decided impetuously to cover it with our best woollen 
travelling-rug. We were never to see that again; one of the 
two Guragis who unloaded the gramophone must have kept 
it for packing-paper. 

The way we drove was one long zig-zag through paved 
streets, broad forest paths, by corrugated iron houses and 
innumerable round huts, in the shade of high eucalyptus 
trees. A gate was busily opened by the sentry and we went 
along a drive to the steps of a spacious modern mansion. 
Soldiers in‘ khaki with full cartridge belts and their guns at 
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the slope stood on both sides of the steps. The waiting- 
room materialized the Oriental conception of what is proper 
to a European drawing-room. Everything was there in 
some way independently: the leather sofa, the green arm- 
chairs, the bookcase, the Japanese paper flowers. 

While we were still entering our names in the guest book 
the door opened, In the next room stood the Negus 
awaiting us. He was wearing a silk Abyssinian cape and 
narrow white trousers which ended in fashionable European 
shoes. The most striking thing was the small, youthfully 
delicate hand he stretched towards us. Apart from a canopy 
for him, armchairs for us, and a large picture of King 
George and Queen Mary over the mantelpiece, there was 
in the room only a screen, behind which a few courtiers 
awaited the sign of their sovereign. A small white Pomer- 
anian was frisking on the carpet. 

Brhane Markos, the postmaster, stood near-by. As eti- 
quette prescribes, he had taken the end of his toga from 
his shoulder and rolled it up on his breast. When he spoke 
he always held a corner of the toga in front of his mouth, 
so that no breath of a commoner should trouble the majesty 
of his lord. 

Haile Selassie has spoken French since childhood and later 
supplemented it with English, but Abyssinian etiquette 
demanded that we should bring an interpreter with us. 
The time he gained while the interpreter translated the 
long-understood speech Haile Selassiefrankly used thoroughly 
inspecting the newly arrived Europeans. 

The interpreter, whom I had chosen in a hurry, one of 
those Armenians who perform services East of Suez between 
Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans, had his own idea of court 
procedure. He stood in the middle of the room, and almost 
before I had begun to speak, overwhelmed the Negus with 
a flood of conventional phrases, obviously spoken in my 
name. In any case, the Negus bowed several times in 
formal acknowledgment towards my wife and me. 
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The Armenian looked upon us, greenhorns in this 
specialised unknown sphere, as having been granted to him 
for the exercise of his inferior diplomacy. He was just on 
the point of letting loose another flood of words when I 
cut him short and spoke direct to Haile Selassie. I thanked 
him for giving our luggage customs exemption and said 
that we should be delighted to see the beauties of the 
interior of Abyssinia soon, but that we had not yet recovered 
from our surprise at finding so much that was European in 
Addis Ababa. 

The sovereign assented and said in his strange tired voice: 
“Formerly there were beasts of every kind in Addis Ababa, 
Now it is the motor-car which rules the streets.” 

His pale face, framed in by his jet black beard and hair, 
had that unchanging expression of melancholy. It was 
impossible to see from his expression whether he welcomed 
or secretly regretted the changes brought about by the 
progress he himself was daily urging forward in his country. 

With his permission I handed over the gramophone his 
servants now brought in. He did not wish anything to be 
played on it at present: Abyssinian court etiquette would 
forbid it, for a prince may not expose himself in the presence 
of strangers or his subjects to any possibility of ridicule 
through such a thing not working properly. Instead he 
gave his aide-de-camp a nod and servants immediately 
appeared from behind the screen and set down before us 
a small table with champagne, glasses, and fruit. 

We had been told about this procedure beforehand; it 
was the customary thing to put champagne in front of any 
European an Abyssinian wished to make welcome. For lack 
of ice it was usually lukewarm and did not really fit formal 
occasions, But Europeans have only themselves to blame 
for this odd custom by which Europe’s costliest wine has 
been Africanised. In Emperor Menelik’s time one of the 
embassies began to regale Abyssinians of any standing with 
champagne, the other embassies were not to be left out, 
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and so the Abyssinians came necessarily to the conclusion 
that among civilised people champagne was indispensable 
to a formal visit. 

I met Haile Selassie several times again at these cham- 
pagne teas in the legations, at the blessing of machines 
newly arrived from Europe, or driving in his car through the 
streets while his retinue galloped their horses or ran breath- 
less and barefoot behind him, Once, when we had again 
been commanded to court, there was a slight incident. It 
was the prerogative of princes in Abyssinia to keep lions as 
symbols of their rank. On this occasion some servants came 
along the road leading two lions on chains for a walk in the 
garden. They were half-grown young animals. Either they 
could not endure the colour of Margot’s red frock or we had 
over-valued their courtly manners; they reared up on their 
hind legs and with a couple of playful strokes tore at my 
wife’s frock before any one could restrain them. She had 
to appear before the Negus in costume little suitable for 
court. 

It is always difficult to be the successor to a great man. 
Naturally everybody measured Haile Selassie against Mene- 
lik, the victor of Adowa. It was with him that the veteran 
nobles of the older generation compared the reigning prince 
when they wished to criticise his European reforms. He is 
the son of the Ras Makonnen, Menelik’s faithful com- 
mander, and when he took over the government after a 
long period of civil strife, Zauditu, the daughter of Mene- 
lik, sat on the throne beside him as Negisti Negesti, queen 
of queens of Abyssinia, surrounded by men to whom the 
learning of European languages was tantamount to the 
recognition of foreign supremacy. There were some among 
them who firmly refused to travel on the railway, the devil 
work of Europe, and still, whenever they had a journey to 
make, set out on mules. 

Empress Zauditu had invited us to the court for Easter, 
the greatest feast day in Abyssinia. Our servants, orthodox 
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Coptic Christians who had the Cross tattooed on their 
brown hands, were permitted to come with us. 

True to the law of bodily cleansing which Easter dictates 
to every faithful Copt, they prepared themselves for this 
experience. Wolde Maskal and Wolde Tadig appeared with 
their heads so freely smeared with butter and shaven so 
closely that it would have been difficult to distinguish them 
from each other had not Wolde Tadig twisted a white 
turban cloth round his brown unfortified crown. First one 
then the other begged for a day off, with ceremonial solemn 
faces as if for someone’s funeral. Actually it was the very 
opposite thing—the last purification of the body from all 
traces of its contact with earth. They wanted to drink 
kosso, the Abyssinian specific against tapeworm, obtained 
from the sap of the kosso tree. The recognised affliction 
of all Abyssinians is the result of their constantly eating 
raw meat. No other living thing can so effectually inter- 
fere with public life: Ministers are not to be seen because 
they have drunk their kosso, murderers have respite from 
the gallows so that they can drink kosso, the meanest man 
has the right to the drink, to the corresponding holiday, 
and—to the fact that at the approaching Easter banquet 
such quantities of raw meat will be eaten as to guarantee 
the return of the familiar parasite. Somewhat pale and 
emaciated but obviously in exalted mood, Wolde Tadig and 
Wolde Maskal accompanied us to the imperial Easter feast. 

An African metropolis is never so busy as on this day. 
‘The hooting horn of our car made decidedly more impres- 
sion on us, the occupants, than upon the red-saddled mules 
which, to avoid any other collision, galloped with their 
distinguished riders into the nearest hut or crowd of people. 
All the streets leading to the height of the gibbé, the 
imperial residence, were flooded with medieval warriors 
carrying round buffalo-hide shields, curved swords, and 
ancient pistols, or with uniformed police and soldiers of the 
imperial guard, their guns draped in red. 
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We were received by a court official, barefooted, wearing 
round his shoulders the blue velvet cape of his rank. A 
broad stairway led up to the throne, which was draped like 
a memorial about to be unveiled. Just at the proper moment 
we reached our appointed place among ministers and judges 
in velvet state kabas and delegates from the interior wearing 
lions’ manes on their heads. 

The master of ceremonies, standing in the middle of the 
great stairway, bowed to every part of the assembly. He 
‘was a man of the older generation with a wild beard, a huge 
curved sabre buckled on his body. Every now and then he 
tried to tuck the white end of his Abyssinian trousers into 
a pair of European boots, much too small for him, which he 
was therefore wearing without laces. The trousers would 
creep out again as the worthy old man made his way up the 
steps to the throne. 

The ceremony began. Turning once to the left and once 
to the right, he asked in a loud voice: “Endet aderatshu— 
how have you all slept?” And the crowd answered in a 
murmur: “Praise be to God, we have slept well.” 

Kettle-drums began to sound, Soldiers, their red-draped 
weapons always on their shoulders, bowed low, and the cover 
fell from the throne. 

From my seat I had seen Empress Zauditu come with 
dragging gait, 2 woman incredibly broad and full-figured, 
the personified ideal of Abyssinian beauty. Now she was 
sitting next to Haile Selassie on the blue divan throne, 
among silk cushions, and below was the gold-embroidered 
sign of David, the two triangles interlaced. ‘The imperial 
Pomeranian was barking happily at her feet. 

We were presented to the daughter of Menelik the Great. 
On the carpets leading up to the throne careful was the 
word—they were very deep and were just laid loose on the 
steps. She had on the plain black woollen burnous which 
both men and women wear in Abyssinia and a veil framed 
her face; the corner of her wrap, drawn across her mouth, 
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left her striking glassy eyes free. The conversation ran 
within the narrow limits of ceremonial until her final 
question: 

“Her Majesty asks,” said the interpreter, “how many 
children the weizero has.” Weizero means in Abyssinian 
something between madam and ladyship, and was addressed 
to my wife. 

“None. We have only just married,” was the reply. 

The interpreter translated. The Empress smiled. Beneath 
a white gossamer-thin veil-cloth she reached us her hand 
to kiss, 

And now followed the most precious and beautiful 
heritage from Abyssinia’s Biblical traditions: the Easter 
dance of the priests. 

The high priest, the imperial Father Confessor, stepped 
forward. An immense white turban made his huge figure 
appear still taller. He preached twice, first in the old Coptic 
ecclesiastical language, then in modern Amharic, When the 
crowd, murmuring quietly, had said the Lord’s Prayer after 
him, the priestly dancers made their entrance with drums 
and cymbals—Bible pictures come to life. None of their 
silken garments, none of their velvet wraps, embroidered 
with thread of gold, showed the same hue or the same 
pattern. Their clerical umbrellas, the symbols of heavenly 
protection carried by their servers, were of every colour. 
Even the flags with the green-yellow-red of Abyssinia had 
miniature canopies at their points as 2 sign of divine blessing. 
Individual priests were holding shepherds’ crooks with silver 
heads, others small metal cleft staves with ringing bells 
suspended between them. 

So, it may be, David once danced before the Ark of the 
Covenant. Singing with that fervour, beating both sides 
of the golden drum, bowing, swaying, discreetly drawing 
back on tip-toe with bold swings of the body, first slowly 
then more quickly, in rapt emotional ecstasy the long 
double rows of priests moved in a circle. 
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The tasselled golden miniature canopies whirred above 
the flags, the little silver bells rang, and many crooks, 
struck simultaneously on the ground, vehemently beat out 
the time. 

For the Abyssinians the most important part of the cere- 
mony was the distribution by the priests of long green lily 
leaves. The first of these went to Zauditu and Haile Selassie. 
So that the evil eye should not light upon their Majesties, 
a cloth was held in front of them while they kissed the great 
gold Byzantine cross. The others, in token of joy, bound 
their lily leaves round their foreheads. 

Easter had begun throughout the country. Thousands 
of oxen stood ready to be slaughtered when cannon shots 
gave the signal for the beginning of the great carousal which 
lasts a whole week. 


phia 


“Master, you are a European and cannot know these 
things. Therefore hear what your faithful Wolde Tadig 
says, so that in noble houses you may be a noble guest. 

“When before a meal the servant of the house pours 
water from a can over your hands and passes soap to you, 
take but little of it! For first, they are both precious, and 
second, one could suppose that your hands were really dirty! 

“When the meal is brought in—the round straw basket 
with the many thin pancakes heaped on it—choose your 
seat before it, but do not tear your bread from your neigh- 
bour’s place, 

“Use the bread for its proper purpose: to catch up the 
sauce, to wipe your mouth, and to eat. 

“Use only three fingers of the right hand to eat with. It 
is unbecoming to put one of them in the mouth with your 
food. 

“When the servant pours the chicken vot on the eating- 
basket, do not help yourself until with his deft hands he has 
separated the flesh from the bones. 
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“Tf nevertheless you should find a bone, hold it with the 
little finger of the right hand and pull sharply at the flesh 
with the thumb and forefinger. That usually helps. 

“A bone from which the meat has been eaten does not 
belong on the dish, but you must put it politely beneath the 
lowest of the cakes of bread which have been brought in.” 

This was the good advice which Wolde Tadig thought- 
fully impressed upon us so that he could be proud of us, 
for a people who haven eaten with their fingers for thousands 
of years have their rigid rules of behaviour. The one diffi- 
culty was to remember our good intentions in face of the 
shocks to tongue and palate. 

If it is really true, as the poet and gourmet Balzac says, 
that the palate celebrates the true triumph of the feast only 
in the sauce, then there can be nowhere in the world such 
connoisseurs of the art of cookery as the Abyssinians, for 
sauce is the main dish of all their meals. It is so strongly 
peppered that in its fiery track from mouth to stomach 
European taste can at first sense nothing but paprika, In 
fact, this agrees with the gastronomic law which the Arabs 
follow when they quench their thirst in the hottest weather 
with boiling coffee. The caustic burning of the pepper 
sauce—called vot in Abyssinia—makes for a balance between 
the tropical temperature outside and the human interior. 
We actually preferred Abyssinian cooking to imperfect 
European tinned food for the whole duration of our 
expedition. 

Wolde Tadig had bought a chicken, so there was doro-vot, 
the paprika poultry sauce, at table. The Guragi merchant 
in the market had sold the fowl to him alive, and Tadig 
carried it brutally, with its feet tied together, over his 
shoulder like a postman’s bag. While he was cleaning it he~ 
kept picking up stones from the ground and throwing them 
here and there to keep the dogs at a respectful distance, so 
that they should be satisfied with the entrails, the neck, 
and the head which he flung to them. Tadig left the body 
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whole, breast and back, and put it in the pot spread with 
butter. The butter, of course, was rancid; I never had it 
otherwise among the Abyssinians: I think they find it 
piquant, like game that has been hung. 

‘Then came the main thing: pounded pepper husks mixed 
with pea-flour and salt garnished the fowl, which slowly fell 
apart. In the market at Addis Ababa I counted thirty 
different herbs for sauce. They are all—like the salt itself— 
only used to make paprika even more peppery than it is 
naturally. So powerful was the corrosive action that a 
couple of hard-boiled eggs which Tadig dropped into the 
pot for luck tasted through and through, when he served the 
meal a minute later, of nothing but paprika. 

Our first invitation was from an old chief who had come 
to Addis Ababa by mule with his retinue to consult a 
European doctor. My fear that the old man stricken with 
virulent plague might very well expect us to eat out of a 
common dish with him proved to be unfounded. Patriarch- 
ally he gave up his place to his eldest son and lay on his 
tug watching the meal, his withered naked body covered 
with a cloth. 

As climax of the meal 2 leg of raw mutton was brought 
in, which the servant held by the knuckle over the dish, 
letting the long strips of meat hang down in front of each 

est. 
; The Abyssinians have a well-tried method of helping 
themselves at this point. First they take one of the strips 
of meat between their teeth, then separate it elegantly from 
the bone, cutting from bottom to top with their knives 
right under their noses. 

We fell to as cordially as might be, but in spite of this 
the master of the house doubted us. 

“By the good God, by the Lord, by Menelik!” he urged 
us, “take more—you must eat—Oh, I am beside myself— 
they eat nothing!” And he did not credit our satisfaction 
until we leant back on our cushions, smacking our lips and 
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belching audibly, the one sign of repletion accepted in 
Abyssinian society. 

The old chief, our host, was the father of an Abyssinian 
civil servant, Sahale Zigge, whom we had met in a round- 
about way. The postmaster, our sponsor at court, had 
passed his instructions to look after us on to this subordinate, 
“Mossyeh” Zigge spoke fluent French. Wearing a fashion- 
able lilac jacket beneath which his long Abyssinian smock 
hung down, with the horn-rimmed glasses of the intellectual 
on his nose and leather sandals on his naked feet, he was 
a man of the new generation. He despised the masses who 
believed in the evil eye, people who still wore a silver ear- 
pick on a chain about their necks ready for use, and those 
who did not eat with a knife and fork. His head reached, so 
to speak, into the twentieth century, but his legs still stood, 
knees wobbling, before the feudal authority of his superiors. 
Often, when things went wrong, he implored us not to be 
angry with him; he could not say “To-day” when so 
respectable a man as the Nagadras, the lord of the mer- 
chants, said to him: “Ishi naga—all right, to-morrow!” He, 
Zigge, would do everything in man’s power for us if only 
we were contented with him and did not miss a chance of 
recommending his name strongly to his superiors, from the 
postmaster to the Negus. 

This “Ishi naga—all right, to-morrow,” was the ener- 
vating slogan of bureaucracy in Abyssinia. 

A marvellous procession passed our garden every day, 
appearing and disappearing again as quickly between the 
eucalyptus trees. There was a gigantic negro on a mag- 
nificently saddled mule; his two long legs, stuck into a pair 
of high brown riding-boots, reached down almost to the 
ground. Behind him ran a dozen negroes, guns on their 
shoulders, their blood-red turban cloths gleaming through 
the dust of the road. 

This was Sultan Hodshili, chief of the Beni-Shogeli 
negroes, one of the richest of the Abyssinian vassals, owner 
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of elephant grounds and legendary treasures of gold and 
platinum, an aged man of whom it was told that he had 
once brought three hundred robbers in chains to Addis 
Ababa single-handed. Now he was in town because part 
of his province had been seized from him and he was striving 
for his rights against the universal “Ishi naga—all right, 
to-morrow.” 

He raged to me about it—so far as an Oriental prince 
careful of his appearance and his dignity may rage—waving 
his wide sleeves aloft, shaking his muscular fists, tempera- 
mentally showing the pale palms of his hands and clicking 
his strange half-red, half-black tongue. He was as black as 
jet with three deep tribal cuts in his pockmarked cheeks. 

I was considerate enough not to tell Sahale Zigge that 
Thad met the Sultan; he would have trembled with anxiety 
for his career, for the Mohammedan Beni-Shogeli prince 
was only permitted in Addis Ababa on sufferance, not being 
an Amharic aristocrat. 

He lived outside the town. We had ridden through thick 
eucalyptus woods, bending the tall branches back from the 
saddle. When we arrived the Sultan was standing in the 
middle of the courtyard watching his wives—dainty young 
negresses loaded with glass beads, their faces like gentle 
bulldogs—bring water into the house. Right beside the 
single reception room was an occupied mule stable. 

We spent an unexpectedly interesting afternoon. The 
Sultan had a Galla who interpreted the negro speech 
literally out of his master’s mouth so quickly and accurately 
that he even shared every emotion of the chief, every friendly 
wink of his eyes, every angry gesture of the fist. It was as 
if we stood in front of two Sultan Hodshilis. 

I had brought as gifts a writing-case and a novel petrol- 
lighter. I am not sure that I should have done it if I had 
known what would happen. He clapped his hands. A 
servant brought in a blue enamel dish. It was the kind of 
thing we usually leave to the kitchen, but as an import 
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from Europe it was considered worthy of the Sultan’s 
“drawing-room.” In it there lay warm newly baked white 
bread. Strong sweet tea was served with it, poured out of a 
coloured glass into china bowls. But the special tit-bit was 
yet to come: kidneys and pieces of fat tail from broad- 
tailed sheep, all floating in mutton dripping. We had to fall 
to, If you were lucky you managed to catch a piece of kid- 
ney, comparatively dry and appetising, but otherwise you 
got a fat, dripping, round section of thick sheep’s tail out 
of the pot. You smiled politely, gulped it down like a 
pill, and washed away the taste with syrupy tea. Only 
Margot contrived differently. When we had got home 
again she emptied her share out of her coat pockets. 

“Ishi naga,” Zigge greeted us, beaming with pleasure. 
We were preparing our journey into the interior and he 
had once more been to see the Nagadras for the most 
important thing, our customs papers. For Abyssinia, like 
a medieval European kingdom, was divided into a mass of 
excise districts, whose revenues went to the barons. A 
traveller without customs papers was fair game to the tax col- 
lectors. It was Sahale Zigge’s thankless duty to get ours for 
us via the long and tortuous route of Oriental bureaucracy. 

Mossyeh Zigge took every possible pains to keep our 
European expectancy within Abyssinian bounds. In this 
process he revealed himself as a treasure-house of relevant 
fables, with which time after time he philosophically 
soothed our impatience. The best of these stay in my 
memory: 

“Fables of the Hare and of the Tortoise 


“Every one knows why the hare can run 0 fast. Once 
upon a time the hare bought something from the lion and 
did not pay. He bought from the elephant, from the 
leopard, the buffalo, and all the other animals. And he 
did not pay. As soon as it came to settling up and they 
said to him: ‘Hare, pay your debts!’ he ran away. At 
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last none of them would have anything to do with him 
except to say, ‘Hare, pay up!’ Only Mother Earth was 
left. In his dire need the hare bought from her, and again 
he did not settle up but ran away. Since then wherever he 
goes he can hear Mother Earth saying to him, ‘Hare, pay 
up!’ and he must for ever run away from the voice of his 
creditor. That is the hare. 

“And this is the tortoise. She was very lazy and never 
worked properly for her masters, and they all ran after her. 
She fled to God. ‘I am so lazy,’ she said, ‘that I work for 
none of my masters and they all pursue me.’ And she was 
too frightened to flee farther because her pursuers were so 
close upon her. Then God strewed stones over her body 
and hid her. And from that day to this the tortoise is still 
covered, so that the proverb says: ‘God, who sheltered the 
lazy tortoise under stones, will surely help me, too.’” 


The result of this story was that between ourselves we 
always referred to our good friend Sahale Zigge as the 
Tortoise. One day we were sitting in front of the round 
hut of Baladjo Imar, the painter, when Sahale Zigge ap- 
peared, out of breath and accompanied by a scribe, who 
handed over with many bows a letter the Foreign Minister 
had addressed to the Minister of Customs requesting him 
to authorise the “export” of our luggage to the interior. 
We were almost ready for the journey. This last paper was 
now all that was missing. There was just enough time for 
Baladjo Imar, the painter, to finish the work he had begun. 

I do not know how many Neguses riding on lions, how 
many Queens of Sheba and Abyssinians hunting elephants 
this thin brown man who sat in front of us on the ground, 
alternately stroking his pointed beard and working away 
with his brush, had painted. In any case, he was artist, 
historian and scribe at the same time and his themes were 
Biblical stories, the great men of his country, and the ani- 
mals of the plains, which he always showed in the same 
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perspective, their eyes on the bridge of the nose, with the 
erect carriage of animals in a spelling-book, and a triumphant 
glow of colour. I had ordered several paintings from him, 
but as a test of his dranghtsmanship it had occurred to me 
that he should paint Margot and me. We sat in front of 
his hut talking, while his wife, the baby bound astraddle on 
her back with a cloth, was busy carefully piling up the 
dried manure of cows, horses, and dromedaries as fuel. 

“Formerly,” said Baladjo Imar, “my white was powdered 
marble, my red ox-blood, my blue from wild flowers, my 
black from burnt corn, yellow from eggs, and green from a 
kind of earth which is found only in Gondar.” 

He had not discovered until tubes of paint came from 
Europe that colours themselves can be shaded. But, no, he 
did not wish to know anything about European painters, 
He had a genuine and independent artistic imagination, 
revealed in his portrait of Margot and me: Abyssinian jungle 
as background, elephant, lion, and monkey as representatives 
of its animal world, and we ourselves grouped in masterly 
fashion to one side. 

“I served my apprenticeship with a wise priest in Gon- 
dar,” said Baladjo Imar, as he carefully took his work out 
from under his white smock and unrolled it. 

On this very day, when I arrived home with Imar’s 
painting rolled up across my saddle, I was surprised not to 
find our boy, Wolde Tadig, there. Looking for him, I 
came across a tumult of people in the street, a white- 
smocked crowd, with Wolde Tadig, in the charge of a 
uniformed policeman, in their midst. 

They were apparently on the point of staging a law case, 
an occupation which the Abyssinians carry on with sporting 
zeal. They were making what is called in Abyssinian chikke- 
chikke. This graphic word, reminiscent of the hissing of an 
angry serpent, is not translatable: chikke-chikke is dispute, 
bickering, legal proceedings, scandal-mongering, topsy- 
turvydom; and whatever form it takes it is the mental 
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recreation of the Abyssinian. I was in for something very 
pleasant. 

“Master, you are my witness,” shouted Wolde Tadig to 
me as soon as he saw me in the distance, laying his shamma 
rolled up across his breast in sign of solemnity and of the 
juridical value of his word. “Here are all my relations. 
‘They do not want me to journey into the land of the Gallas 
with you because they fear that the people by the lakes will 
murder me.” 

A fine thing! I could not believe that the mass of sub- 
dued Galla tribes on the plains really gave so much trouble 
to their Amharic conquerors, But wait! These thought- 
ful relatives seem to have some other reason for their 
caution, 

“See, thus it is: who will pay the debt of five dollars which 
you owe to your father’s brother’s son if the Olie people 
kill you?” 

“Then I,” shouted Tadig, “make you legally responsible 
for my financial loss if you cause me to be unfaithful to my 
master and he does not pay me my hire!” 

The young fellow had a plausible way of combining 
pathos and business. 

“By Menelik, danja, danja!” called out the crowd. “To 
the justice, to the justice!” and the whole gathering pro- 
ceeded to the market place. 

There, under a shelter of branches and corrugated iron, 
sat the man learned in law, the danja, a greybeard in a black 
burnous. On either side of him squatted one or two older 
men. Mules were driven by, their riders trying with 
repeated, “Sorbai, sorbail” to clear a path through the 
crowd. 

When our procession arrived a case was already in progress. 
Two merchants were heaping accusations upon each other. 

“This man has betrayed me. He claims that he trades 
only in good grain, whereas it stinks.” 

“That is a lie, learned judge. He always lies.” 
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“What! I! Always! Prove it!” 

“Willingly. For one thing, you recently sold a mule to 
a chief as sound, although it was lame.” 

General murmur, loud cries greeted the courage with 
which the defendant had turned the tables on the plaintiff. 
Chikke-chikke! But the justice insisted that the chief should 
be brought before the court. 

Naturally this did not happen. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“To be security for my own head!”—*I go bail for 
myself!” said the two of them. 

This was the cue for the spectators. They took hold of 
the clothes of the antagonists and knotted them together. 
There is a grain of Solomon’s profound wisdom in this 
procedure, for the contending parties, thus bound together, 
reach an understanding pretty soon. 

‘The moment this case was over Wolde Tadig and his 
relations sprang forward as rapidly as if they had been shot 
across the street out of a cannon. With the cry, “By 
Menelik, a judge!” they landed simultaneously in front of 
the danja’s seat. 

“The Lord is my witness,” shouted Tadig’s creditor, 
“this man owes me money. I have brought him before you 
so that he shall pay.” 

“The Lord is my witness,” our good Tadig swore back, 
“that is not true. Just when I am earning money to pay 
him with he tries to stop me.” And he related the long and 
the short of what had happened, how he had the chance of 
travelling into the interior with a European and was all 
but kidnapped by a detachment of his relations. 

The fellow—he had actually not been in my service long 
yet—spoke as if he had been the faithful old retainer of his 
master: “What! I am a man from Shoaland. Every one 
knows me and knows that there is no better servant in the 
country than I am. My lord even confides his treasure to 
my keeping. And so I say,” and at this point he made a 
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gesture like an auctioneer at the most exciting moment of 
the bidding: “my father’s brother’s son shall have his 
dollars. That’s a wager.” 

“Very well,” said the danja. “You have applied to the 
law. Now who will go bail for Wolde Tadig?” 

A good friend appeared among the onlookers. Blown up 
with pride at the success of his litigation Wolde Tadig 
arrived home. He did not forget to include the law costs— 
two Maria Theresa talers—in our next wages settlement. 
That he also expected an extra dollar travelling allowance 
in recognition of his particular fidelity goes without saying. 


CHAPTER IV 
HALF-CASTE SUZANNE 


Turre is something strange about Europeans who live in 
the tropics. On leave they are interesting exiles whom one 
gladly meets to hear what they have to tell, At the same 
time they are a little puzzling, either shy or hail-fellow with 
everybody, quiet and reserved or garrulous, but—take them 
for all in all—they are our own kind. 

In Africa they are not; they are something more than you 
and I; Europeans with African knowledge. But it has been 
true since Eve that knowledge must be paid for, and every 
white in the tropics has to pay, each after his kind. This 
page from my notebook is an episode of such a fate, I might 
have kept it to myself, but it thrusts too insistently forward 
from the half-darkness of yesterday. I have only changed, 
beyond possibility of identification, the names and actual 
dramatis personae concerned; this I feel I owe to people who 
may be living somewhere among us, to-morrow if not to-day. 
It is a scene from European life in Africa. Take it as such. 
Or, if you prefer, consider it just as a nightmare. 


We had occasion to go out of Addis Ababa sooner than 
we expected. The export merchant, Niels, well known 
along the coast of East Africa, had invited us to stay at his 
place in the interior. We were to ’phone our acceptance 
of the invitation to Modjo, the last railway station on the 
way, while Niels himself intended to confirm it, for during 
his absence his farm had recently been raided by insurgent 
Gallas and extensively damaged. He could not be sure until 
he had seen them for himself whether the bridges and roads 
were passable and the district once more peaceful. 

& 
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Telephoning to the interior was not merely a technical 
wonder but a boundless experience. I went to the market 
place, past a few low houses of grass, earth, and branches, 
and found the operator sitting on an obsolete European 
garden chair which tilted precariously on a pair of rotted 
duckboards. He was an Abyssinian, dressed in white like 
the others who squatted in a ring and gazed at him as if he 
were a magician, 

“My name is Lubinski. I want to speak to Modjo,” 

“Ishi,” said the operator. “I get it for you in about two 
hours,” and with many an eager “Hallo,” he started to turn 
the crank of the instrument. At last he got, not Modjo, 
but an office on the way, Bishoftu. 

The operator there must have been disturbed from a 
peaceful sleep, and even we could hear his voice. 

“Mano—who is there?” 

“Hallo-hallo! Is that Bishoftu?” 

“This is Bishoftu.” 

“Hallo-hallo! Who is speaking there?” 

“Ato Wolde.” 

“Ah, is that Ato Wolde? How is life with you? How 
has life been with you? Are you finding life good? Are you 
really finding it good?” 

“Yes, thanks be to the Lord, life is treating me kindly. 
Who is speaking there?” 

“This is Gabré Esger. How fares it with your family? 
Your children, your cattle, your wife? And how is your 
telephone working?” 

When the two telephonists had greeted each other in 
customary detail, the one at our end gradually began to 
temember: 

“I have to connect a European with Modjo. Turn 
strongly at your handle to see if the line is clear.” 

The other, however, had not yet had the satisfaction of 
reciprocating our Galla’s inquiries and rattled on: 

“T am glad to talk with you. How is it with you and 
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yours? I hope you all keep well. May God bless you and 
. « [turn the handle and call Modjo.” 

The Bishoftu man busied himself trying to get Modjo. 
Intermediate offices reported, each of them making kind 
inquiries in reply to his. At last Modjo was reached. There 
were jubilation and ceremonious greetings on both sides, 
then news of the death of someone or other. 

“Oh, may God comfort you! . . . Gabré Esger has just 
called up: Addis Ababa wants you.” 

Gratified by his success, the Bishoftu man called his 
colleague in Addis Ababa. 

“I have got Modjo, praise be to God! I have got Modjo.” 

Our operator spun the crank of his instrument and called: 
“Mano? Mano?? Mano???—are you there, are you there?” 

“Ts that Modjo?” I asked. 

“No, it is once more Bishoftu.” 

“But whatever’s wrong?” 

“In Modjo they go to take food now. It is the will of 
God!” 

That patience so often necessary on the telephone in 
Europe is nothing to the forbearance an Oriental telephone 
communication demands, Waiting for this conversation had 
upset all my other important arrangements for the day. 
Tloitered by the stalls in the market, picking up old calabash 
jars and carved horn cups and examining them with desperate 
resignation. 

At last things began to happen again. Our black Galla 
almost crept into his telephone. 

“Please ask the operator in Bishoftu to tell the operator 
in Modjo that I want to speak to Mr, Niels,” I said. 

Niels had meanwhile been called to the telephone in 
Modjo. 

“He asks your name.” 

“Lu-bin-ski,” I replied, syllable for syllable. 

“Lushki,” he passed on. 

“Pushki,” said Bishoftu helpfully. 
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And in Modjo I finally became “Puksi.” 

“I don’t know him,” said Niels. 

“Does not know him,” declares Modjo. 

“Does not know him,” repeats Bishoftu. 

“He does not know you,” our telephonist announces to us. 

Dull despair on all sides. At last Niels transmits the 
question: Is he married? 

Now our telephonist is in his glory. 

“Yes, he is quite married, He is a man of standing who 
writes things in printed papers. His wife wears trousers and 
he has twelve mules and drivers. Wolde Tadig, brother-in- 
law of my brother, is his boy.” 

Light shone at the other end of the line, and then came 
the news, “Peace is restored in the district and the caravan 
route is passable.” 

At last I was able to accept the invitation. 

‘The operators in Addis Ababa and Modjo, proud of their 
work, bade each other farewell: “Stay healthy! May the 
good God strengthen you! Amen, amen!” 

After the conversation came the payment. In addition to 
the fees of two separate offices, I had to pay a quarter of a 
Maria Theresa taler for being fetched from the market-place 
and another half-taler because of the unusual difficulties. 


Ir 


We were all glad to have the chance of escaping at last 
from the life in town and “colony talk” without end. Wolde 
Tadig, who was paid a taler extra on journeys, welcomed 
the freedom of the bush, and Margot and I had every reason, 
since we ourselves were already 2 fertile subject for this 
colony talk, which in every European community of Africa 
replaces the daily paper and its news. 

Already on the way here we had been warned about it. 
Tremember we had just bought some cactus figs from natives 
at a wayside station and the prickles stuck in our lips and 
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tongues and were painful. A fellow-traveller, whose high 
riding-boots, mane of hair, and prominent Asiatic cheek- 
bones had already attracted our attention, came to the 
rescue. He took the frnit and deftly cut the sweet juicy 
flesh out of its dangerous prickly skin. 

“And if you do happen to swallow a prickle,” he said, 
smiling, “you won’t need to call in first aid, because I am 
a doctor.” 

He was called Kraganoff, he told us, and was Russian. 
He was the only member of an ancient army family to 
survive the terrors of the Revolution, He had managed to 
take a medical course somewhere and now had a flourish- 
ing practice among whites and natives in this part of the 
world, 

“Whatever you do, look out for colony talk in Addis 
Ababa. It’s nine thousand feet above sea-level, and even 
the sanest of us get our nerves a bit frayed, you know.” 

He went on to tell us about a merchant who, in a rage 
about some goods not coming to hand, had torn his own 
jacket to shreds on his body; and about the professor of 
zoology who became so excited during a scientific argument 
that he threw his colleague into the chevalier glass, with 
consequent blood and splinters. 

“You must remember that we hunger as much for news 
as you in Europe do, so each one talks about the other—all 
the more, of course, if a young couple like yourselves, fresh 
from Europe, drop in on us Robinson Crusoes. That is,” 
he added laughingly, “if you pique them enough to displace 
the one topic of conversation in the colony at present, the 
society scandal about the half-caste, Suzanne.” 

Our arrival in the town prevented his giving us further 
details, but sooner than we could have wished we realised 
the need for his warning. The very first European we came 
across, a stranger we happened to meet in a corridor of the 
hotel, started off straight away with: 

“So you got to know Dr. Kraganoff on the train? Our 
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grand duke, eh? Be wary of him, because for one thing he’s 
no more a grand duke than I am, and for another, I’m told 
he isn’t even a proper doctor. Besides—I feel it my duty 
to warn you particularly about this—he’s the most dreadful 
scandalmonger. . . . You’ve only just arrived, of course, so 
you won’t have heard anything yet about the great scandal, 
this incredible story of half-caste Suzanne?” 

It was the second time this name had cropped up. 

We also got to know the merchant of Dr. Kraganoff’s 
story and actually it was here that we made our own début 
as objects of colony talk. 

After our call on him I gave a generous tip to the servant 
who held our stirrups. The next day I heard that the 
merchant’s blood-vessels were in danger of bursting because 
of our behaviour, though he was still sweeter than honey 
when he saw us, We were said to be enticing his staff away 
by giving them ridiculously large tips. Naturally I did not 
want a slur of this kind to remain on us. 

“Remind me,” I said to Margot, “not to give his servants 
any tips at all the next time we go there.” 

She did, with the result that the merchant told every one: 
“As soon as they’ve managed to get themselves a couple of 
servants these two greenhorns are spent out.” 

Of course, we could not help laughing heartily at this. 
I think it was the fact that we had not yet fallen victims 
to the nine thousand feet that brought us our acquaintance 
with Niels, owner of a large export house, who had now 
invited us, 

He was a lively man with clear blue eyes and well-cut 
features and a gay smile gave his face, always meticulously 
shaved, an expression of unusual charm. 1 liked him from 
the first; I could see at a glance that here was a man quite 
free of prejudice. 

“If you would care to, I should be delighted to have you 
come and see my place. I should like to introduce you to 
my fiancée, Miss Suzanne Snijder.” 
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Suzanne, I thonght! Was “half-caste Suzanne,” of whom 
we had heard so much, Niels’s fiancée? What a creature she 
must be to captivate a man who could have had the pick 
of the girls in the European colony—and there was an 
astonishing number of marriageable girls in Addis Ababa. 
We could see them riding through the town every day, 
charming Amazons, their long fair hair hanging down over 
their shoulders, . 

Niels went on before us to his farm, and we had only to 
confirm our coming, which we had done now through that 
extraordinary telephone conversation. 

Three days later we were greeted by Niels as we climbed 
down from our mules after a long, long ride. About us 
everywhere grew mimosas with yellow, red, and green stalks, 
and wide-branched umbrella-acacias in which fluttered 
green parrots with red beaks. Goats and cows were grazing 
on a slope near a few native huts, and in the middle of this 
idyllic landscape of unspoilt Africa stood the dwelling-house 
of Niels’s estate, built of rough-hewn stones, Glass windows 
with gay curtains gave it an air of European comfort. 

“I must introduce you,” said Niels, “to the other members 
of the household,” and he led us to another wing. 

We crossed a narrow courtyard where slender Galla 
negroes with spear and buffalo shield, beautiful young 
Guragi girls, and a crowd of old withered negresses were 
idling. They murmured salutations to us as we passed. We 
were surprised to see another European, whom we did not 
know, standing in the opposite doorway. 

“This,” said Niels, “is my old hunting companion and 
future father-in-law, Mr. Snijder.” 

Snijder stretched out his hand. He was a queer fellow, 
looking somehow like a dwarf in his huge sun-helmet. His 
thin face had piercing eyes and his hands were webbed with 
veins. A remarkable fusion of grey-haired experience and 
inborn humour made him very likeable. 

“Yes, Pm father to that rapscallion Suzanne—here she 
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comes,” and he pointed to a figure that was approaching us 
slowly out of the half-darkness of the room. 

A warm attractive voice greeted us with, “How do you 
do!” and before us stood a striking creature. It was as if a 
princess of Ancient Egypt, tall and slender, with a fine - 
aristocratic face like those we know from statues of the past, 
had dressed in the latest tennis frock from Paris. She was 
extraordinarily beautiful. Her eyes were large and brown, 
with an expression of ingenuous pride, and her full lips and 
nostrils did not deny her African blood. 

“Niels has told me so much about you both. That you 
are married, too. I should have taken you for brother and 
sister, and, oddly enough, so would the people in the 
courtyard.” 

With these words she took Margot’s arm affectionately 
and led her into the room. I sat at the table with the men, 
and our conversation happened to fall on life in the town. 

“Deuce take it!’ said Suzanne’s father, “I haven’t been 
in the town these twenty years. On the caravan routes of 
Africa you learn to forget everything that comes from 
Europe. I certainly sent Suzanne to the town for school, 
but deuce knows whether it was the right thing to do, 
because now as father-in-law I’ll have to go into town myself 
when the two of them”—he jerked his thumb toward Niels, 
and then Suzanne—‘celebrate their smart wedding.” 

He was becoming talkative. 

“They didn’t bother about that sort of thing in my time, 
deuce take it: you were living in Africa so you lived the 
African way. The slave-traders used to make it pretty hot 
for the blacks, and when one or two managed to escape, 
they’d come to my house and beg for a roof and protection. 
Then the slave-traders would come along themselves and 
ask for °em back. But deuce take it! you were always too 
much of a European under your dried-up skin to hand them 
over in cold blood, All the slavers ever got was a drink.” 

At this moment there was a knock on the door and an old 
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limping negress appeared, wearing over her withered skin 
a wrap of ordinary dun sackcloth. She surveyed us all with 
her one eye and croaked a greeting. 

“There, she was one of the runaways of the old days,” 
said Snijder. 

“What does the Miriam want here?” asked Niels, taken 
aback. 

Every one in the country knows what a Miriam is, some- 
thing between a witch and a hysterical woman, one, in any 
case, who has inexplicable relations with the beyond and is 
honoured for this gift by the natives. 

“T asked her to come,” said Suzanne in her soft, dark 
voice. “She is teaching me to read the future from stones,” 

And now one of the weird mysteries of Africa was pre- 
sented to us, The old negress stooped down and stared for 
a time into vacancy while she drew out from the coarse 
cloth covering her shrunken breast an oval calabash, With 
swaying movements, dancing on the spot, as it were, she 
shook out before our intent gaze innumerable small, sharp, 
flat stones, She pushed them here and there on the floor 
until, as if of themselves, they came to rest in a striking 
star-shaped form. 

Then she folded her arms and muttered, foam appeared 
at her mouth, and she began her séance. We could not 
understand her Guragi, we only saw her swaying body and 
how Suzanne leaned forward in her armchair and followed 
with glowing eyes every movement of the old black witch. 

All at once—Heaven knows at what invisible sign— 
tom-toms began to sound in the courtyard and the madden- 
ing monotone of the crowd out there accompanied the ever 
wilder voice of the old woman. 

“Enough!” exclaimed Niels suddenly. “Haven’t I often 
told you, Suzanne, I will not have this importunate woman 
with us. This is not a native village.” 

He peremptorily ordered the negress to pack up and go. 
She crept obsequiously away. 
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“You are unfair to her, Niels,” said Suzanne. “She knows 
much and teaches me truth.” 

‘What truth?” demanded Niels, 

For answer Suzanne laughed in her deep, warm voice. 

Old Snijder clapped his son-in-law on the shoulder. 

“Never mind, old chap, that’s Africa. We old hands know 
that well enough. A slave-trader would have paid you a 
good price for a woman like that, deuce take it!” 


ni 


We did not stay more than a couple of days on Niels’s 
estate. A chance of getting a lorry, which would cover a 
week’s mule travelling through the bush in one day, pre- 
sented itself and was not to be missed. 

When we were in the capital some weeks later we received 
by post a neat printed card: 


“Mr, Paul Snijder requests the pleasure of your 
company at a reception to celebrate the betrothal 
of his daughter Suzanne to. . .” 


and here followed Niels’s name, the address, and the date. 

We saw from this that our acquaintances were in town. 
We called on Niels at his office and happened to meet 
Suzanne there as well. But whereas out at the estate it was 
her assured European elegance that first struck us, here in 
town she seemed to be the embodiment of untamed Africa, 
in spite of her faultless costume and the smart hunting-hat 
she wore. 

We had never before seen her so gay. She laughed with 
those broad and happy sounds I knew only from the native 
women. She was toying with a small thin spear ornamented 
with beaten silver, such as chiefs are accustomed to carry 
with them when they hunt gazelles. 

“Where did you get that thing?” asked her fiancé. 
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“A Galla caravan from the north is passing through the 
town. One of them gave me the spear as I was riding by. 
See how prettily it shines in the sunlight!” 

This was the western Suzanne again. A European art 
student would have admired the dainty weapon in exactly 
the same way. 

‘The reception was next day, climax of the events to which 
for so long every tongue in the European colony had been 
devoted: one of the wealthiest men in East Africa becoming 
publicly engaged to a half-caste, daughter of a white who 
for years had lived native in the bush and of a mother 
about whom nobody, probably not even the girl herself, 
knew anything! 

But Niels was a determined man and knew that the colony 
must do his will, from his father-in-law, who in a brand-new 
black coat was to act as host, to all those—and they were 
many—wishing to sell their cotton, their hides, their coffee 
to his export house—they must all come to congratulate 
him, There was a gathering of cars that would have done 
credit to Park Lane. 

We less pretentious ones went on horseback. But judge 
our astonishment, as we were putting our mounts in the 
stables, to see the central figure of the day slinking by. Or 
were we mistaken? That slender form, that magnificent 
brocade dress, that noble profile. . . 

“Suzanne!” called Margot. 

The figure turned. It was she. We looked into the 
beautiful face, lit by an almost savage excitement. She 
peered into the darkness and then suddenly took one of our 
hands in each of hers and pressed them as if in thanks for 
our tacit understanding. 

‘Then she put her finger to her lips in sign of silence. She 
spoke only one touching word, “Please!” and vanished. 

A little later in the reception-room the guests were talking 
excitedly and Niels, with a high colour, was standing face to 
face with Snijder. The good old man looked dumbfounded. 
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“You owe some explanation both to my guests and to me. 
Where is your daughter?” 

“My daughter,” the old man smiled back deprecatingly. 
“Deuce take it, she’s only half mine, old chap. The other 
half belongs to 2 Galla woman who burst in on me twenty 
years ago, like so many others.” 

Tt was a painful scene. 


As we were riding home in bewildered silence our servant, 
Wolde ‘Tadig, walking as usual beside my horse, suddenly 
said: 

“Master, you know I am faithful to you and to my 
mistress. Do I not merit a taler more?” 

“Why are you reminding us of your loyalty just now, 
Tadigi?” 

He replied: “‘A caravan of the Galla tribe is leaving this 
afternoon, They want an extra boy, a well-trained one such 
as 1am. They were in the market-place seeking one, but 
T stay with you.” 

Then he added as an afterthought: 

“It must be for some very great chief that they want this 
boy, or for some chief’s son, or maybe for a Miriam who 
brings luck to caravans and can prophesy.” 


CHAPTER V 
AFRICAN CARAVAN 


A strine of Abyssinian lakes stretches right down through 
bush and plain to Lake Rudolf. What passes on their shores 
between tribe and clan is not for the ears of the world. By 
Lake Zwai the Abanossa Gallas, neighbours of the dreaded 
Olie folk, have their kraals, and their clan reaches as far as 
the salt lake of Abjata, Beyond the mountains live the 
hybrid Alabas, a real gipsy people, part dealers like the 
Guragis, part horsemen like the Gallas. They came once 
to the Abanossas as poor people and were given cattle as 
wages for the work they did. But what is known in Europe 
as economic warfare takes here the form of pasture warfare. 
Their cattle multiplying cropped the grazings of the 
Abanossas bare. Go back to Guragiland, said the Abanossas, 
and the Alabas replied with their spears. 

It must have been about the same time that we were 
travelling in our lorry—to the natives a magic chariot 
diminishing space and bringing the lakes closer—on the 
shores of Zwai and Abjata. Wolde Tadig, the Amharic, 
with my filled cartridge-belt round his hips and my hunting 
rifle on his shoulder, felt himself the personified spirit of 
martial courage, whereas Wolde Maskal, himself a Galla, was 
enjoying the familiar surroundings, 

Faded mimosas, prickly as an iron mace, made us drive 
cautiously. The tyres announced with loud reports when 
spikes had penetrated. We had to get out, find the punc- 
ture, patch it up. Crossing rivers was strenuous work, At 
the Hawash River our lorry rushed down the bank and was 
carried up the other side by its momentum, but there it 
slipped on the clay soil and slithered back into the river-bed. 
Out again, every one, and push. So along the banks of the 

” 
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Suk-Sukki which the Gallas call Bull-Bullo, past a deep 
ravine where the natives bring their herds to drink, so 
narrow that the oxen snort at each other struggling to get 
through first. Behind this the grass stretches far away, with 
sedge and sand-dunes, to a clear black mirror, the salt Jake 
Abjata. 

We drove straight across the plain, past scattering herds 
of gazelles, until the ground began to feel springy beneath 
us, This was the sign to stop, for under the tough green 
dune plants giving the impression of sea-coast the morass 
began. The grandest sight was of the thousands of flamin- 
gos with white and pink plumage wandering along the 
broad shore. Deliberately and not a bit afraid of us they 
thrust their thin legs before them, their long necks and 
curved beaks stooping purposefully down to the water. A 
little way off two small bare brown islets broke the surface 
of the water. Suddenly they moved, opened wide with a 
bark, and showed masses of red flesh embedded with huge 
white teeth. Hippopotami. Their attendants, a number 
of fat pelicans, swam cautiously behind them at a discreet 
distance, 

We wanted to hunt gazelles. In the yellow grass of the 
plain only their thin black antlers betrayed their presence. 
We followed the fleet animals and did not notice that we 
rode for hours away from the lake, right across the plain. 
When we came within range of them we raised our guns 
and fired. To our amazement the apparently deserted 
landscape underwent a complete change. 

A troop of mounted negroes appeared on the horizon, 
then a second, then a third. ‘They must have been watching 
us for some time. 

They galloped towards us, half-naked men, each with a 
skin over his shoulder, each carrying, in token of his readiness 
for battle, two spears and a shield of black buffalo hide. 
They summoned us to abandon our hunt and attend their 
chief’s court. 
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Dejected, we took our way back in the scorching midday 
heat. Our servants sought out a path in the open plain; 
we crouched exhausted in the scanty shade of mimosas. 
Margot, pale and breathless, crept from island to island of 
the shade given by umbrella acacias, pausing beneath each 
for a few seconds’ relief. The weight of our guns seemed 
increased a hundredfold. I had never before realised with 
such wretched despair how diabolical the sun’s rays can be 
when they beat down right on the back of the neck. Added 
to this, there were those horsemen to be seen wherever we 
looked, appearing, disappearing again, rising up suddenly 
here and there five hundred paces off, black and ominous 
silhouettes, 

Eventually we came to the encampment. Abanossa Gallas 
were squatting in a circle, at the centre of which was the 
local chief, white-haired, a copper chain round his neck 
carrying two glass beads, thick rings on his arms. For three 
solid hours he talked and we had to listen. It was a law 
session, the passion of all Abyssinians, Chikke-chikke! 

At last we found out what had happened. An Abanossa 
having carried away a woman from the neighbouring Alabas, 
her husband had come to retrieve, not his wife, but, accord- 
ing to the law of his tribe, the child she had given birth to 
among the new community. The Abanossa refused to part 
with it, whereupon his neighbours from beyond the hills 
came and killed him. 

And now the chief was explaining to us all over again: 

“We are Abanossas, We are friends of the Europeans, 
when they hunt here as well. But yesterday those from 
beyond the mountains killed one of our people, and when 
to-day your shots came to our ears we believed that the 
mongrel curs were again come to steal our cattle and our 
wives. 

“I am not of the neighbouring farms, but I shall see to 
it that the milk of peace is brought to you.” 

The old man slapped loudly on his naked withered 
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haunches as he talked of the joy that was to come to us, 
and in sign of our new friendship we were given the promised 
milk. If we had made up our minds for a refreshing drink, 
we were disappointed. In its smoked-leather jug the milk 
tasted as if a ipper had been kept in it for a very long time. 

It had been an exciting day and we were in real need of 
rest. Our servants had made a fire by which Margot was 
preparing supper from newly shot guinea-fowl, but nothing 
came either of the camp-fire or of the meal. A gust of 
wind blew half the food under the lorry. Above us the 
canvas cover now flapped and fluttered wildly on only one 
pole. Within a minute the sky grew black and tropical rain 
fell, as solid as a wall. 

Under cover in the lorry! Margot collected all the 
available coats and clothes and threw them over her shoul- 
ders, putting the collapsible canvas bath over her head, I 
snatched up the wash-basin and used it as a sou’-wester. 

Outside everything was floating away. The tea urn had 
been rescued and we drank ceaselessly in silent despair, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. Margot, having caught 
the sodden half of a novel before it disappeared on the flood, 
was now reading imperturbably. Fiddling with a hunting- 
stick, I tried to retrieve the roof, which threatened to blow 
clean away at any moment. With a flop it slapped down 
on to our heads. We called, ““Maskal! ‘Tadig!” Our ser- 
vants, themselves dripping like scarecrows, helped to fix the 
roof on spear~points. 

As night fell the rain slackened off a bit. We looked as 
if we had been buried alive, covered with dirt, sand, and 
tobacco remains. On the floor the opened tins of jam and 
sausage had caught the rain from our leaking roof. Margot 
alone read undisturbed at her novel. She preferred not to 
look at our topsy-turvy camp. 

About nine o’clock in the evening the rain stopped. One 
after another we climbed out. We had had a newly caught 
monkey with us in the lorry for the past few days, which 
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had been completely forgotten in the general rush. She 
crept out to greet us from the quarters she had found for 
herself underneath, but the petrol tank had sprung a jeak 
and it was a dripping and odorous little creature who 
appeared from between the wheels. Any one smoking a 
cigarette made a wide detour round the poor animal with 
her long tail, so as not to explode her by firing the living fuse. 

‘We made our arrangements for the night with the greatest 
possible care. ‘The two servants sat with the monkey, who 
quite clearly did not want to be alone again, in the shelter 
of the radiator. They had built a wall for themselves with 
the boxes of heavy shot cartridges and our tins of salmon 
and sardines, 

I climbed back into the lorry and threw all the hard things 
—boxes, pots, tins, and so on—down to the back of the lorry 
and the soft ones up towards the driving seat, arranging a 
regular camp here for us. So we went to sleep—on my left 
the loaded Mauser, on my right Margot, draped in her 
mosquito-net like 2 mummy. 

On this night we had our first married disagreement. 

In spite of the laughing hyenas snuffling about among the 
things which had blown away, I slept soundly. Suddenly 
I was wakened with the butt of a rifle—not a Galla negro, 
but Margot. 

“Pm stifling—I can’t get a breath of air.” 

“Rubbish! Why, there’s even rain coming in.” 

“T’m going to tear the roof off.” 

“Then we can both swim off to join the hippopotamuses 
straight away.” 

“Tm getting out!” 

“Won't the hyena be pleased!”’ 

“You're heartless and cruel,” Margot concluded from this 
conversation, and turned over on the other side. 

When I wished to give her “Good morning” the next day 
she said, “Go away—don’t touch me: I’m powdered with 
insect killer!” 
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The Abanossa Gallas who grazed their cattle on the far shore 
of the lake became our friends. Our presence corresponded 
roughly to an exotic missionary exhibition in a European 
village, we Europeans being in this case the show-pieces. 
They shook with malicious laughter when I peered into a 
harmless black box while some pelicans were swimming past. 
Someone from their kraal must have been in Addis Ababa 
once and must have known that with such boxes Europeans 
can steal faces without the rightful owner undergoing any 
noticeable loss. Many a time, too, a Galla had been known 
to die a year or two after submitting to the black box, and 
this made it particularly suspicious. These men, courageous 
hunters of the hippopotamus, wearing gleaming animals’ 
teeth stuck peg-wise into the lobes of their ears in token of 
their bravery, covered themselves up for fear. 

The gentle breeze caressed our temples, the slow stream 
of the Suk-Sukki invited us to bathe, We went for a swim. 
On an overhanging tree a white-crested eagle had its nest, 
and the huge bird fluttered restlessly here and there over 
the stream. Everything went well until we came to look 
for a spot on the bank where we could dry ourselves and 
smoke our cigarettes, The natives laughed at our burning 
paper. Would you like one? They drew back from us 
hastily, shaking their heads, except one who was very anxious 
to try. It was like going to the dentist’s, One of us held 
the Galla’s head, with the cigarette up against the lighted 
match, Smiling trustfully, he had everything explained to 
him. I pointed my mouth. He imitated me and drew in 
his breath and the cigarette was alight. 

But two minutes later we saw him suddenly run back 
among his fellows bawling like mad. From curiosity he had 
tried his cigarette the other way round, too. 

The Abanossas provided us daily with milk. We had to 
take the smoky flavour as part of our fate. Our meals seemed 
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to interest them particularly. They would follow the pre- 
parations in our small camp during cooking with their eyes 
almost popping out of their heads. One evening we propi- 
tiated our appetite for European food with a tin of green 
beans. That was the height of the extraordinary: “Just look, 
look! The Ferenji, the Europeans, they eat grass, like our 
cattle!” 

But we knew a good native way of ‘avoiding disturbance 
during meals, ‘Tadig would take the white toga from his 
shoulders and give two corners of it to Wolde Maskal; they 
had only to stretch it before us like a screen for a minute or 
so. No native failed to understand this gesture, which was 
to protect our food and drink from the evil eye and raise 
the meal to the level of a religious observance. They would 
leave us in silence and content themselves watching our 
progress from the nearest hill. 

For they never let us out of sight. It was not quite clear 
to me whether this was from friendship or because they 
were afraid we might yet take away, like the Alabas from 
beyond the hills, their women or their cattle. ‘The one loss 
would grieve them as much as the other, for any of them 
wanting to marry would pay thirteen cows for a wife, which, 
with each cow worth thirteen Maria Theresa dollars, made 
up a yalue of a hundred and sixty-nine dollars, That, at 
least, was the state of the marriage market when we were 
in the villages. 

To understand Africa the first step is to avoid considering 
the so-called primitive races as primitive. Indeed, a Euro- 
pean would probably prefer single simplicity to the many 
complications of their married life. The Abanossas are 
polygamous, but a husband with several wives must possess 
just as many huts, a separate household for each wife. The 
man who fetches the new wife while the bridegroom himself 
is celebrating with his father-in-law has certain privileges 
for the future, but the children all belong by general consent 
to the master of the house, 
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Our Wolde Tadig could not understand why I so much 
liked being on the wild banks of the Suk-Sukki. With his 
narrow shoulders, his small chest, thin fingers, and fine 
features framed about with a jet-black beard, he felt himself 
to be a townsman. He had become a servant only because 
he wanted to live in Addis Ababa instead of somewhere in 
Shoaland, where his round hut home stood. My interest 
in cows and in the treatment of women among the Galla 
tribes only drew from him a scornful grin, the same grin 
he showed when an Arussi woman, bedecked with coloured 
beads, her ebony skin shining with butter, ran skittishly past 
us. Whenever he spoke of himself I felt he wanted us to 
realise that things were done with more refinement by an 
Abyssinian of his Amharic superiority than by these shepherd 
people. For he lived with his wife in the acknowledged 
felicity of an eighty-taler marriage. 

He could recall every detail of his marriage transactions 
exactly, 

“When I wanted to marry, I gave to the girl’s father a 
shirt, which cost me six talers at the Saturday market, a pair 
of trousers, which cost me three talers, a toga, for which I 
paid five talers, and a black burnous at fifteen talers; and 
for seven and a half talers I bought her mother a shawl. 
But for a wedding present I had two pairs of draught oxen, 
which are still at work, a mule, two cows, each with a calf, 
fifteen sheep, and six goats. And when my bride and I had 
made up our minds, we went to the justice in the market, 
my family and her family, and I said: ‘By the death of 
Menelik, this woman is my wife.’ And the girl said: ‘By 
the death of Menelik, this man is my husband.’ And the 
justice, having heard this before witnesses, answered: ‘Ishi, 
good, but if either of you should faithlessly desert the other, 
be it the man or the wife, the breaker of the marriage shall 
pay a fine of eighty talers.’” 

That is why the marriage Wolde Tadig concluded is 
popularly called the eighty-taler marriage. I also heard it 
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called the Sabanja marriage, because it is preferred by the 
Sabanjas, the policemen, and by those in the lower grades 
of the civil service. For the form of marriage is a matter of 
class and social standing in Abyssinia. 

I still have a six-foot three-pointed spear, a present to 
me from Ato Astatke, the wise mayor of Dire-Dawa, as a 
memento of the wedding of his twelve-year-old daughter. 
She had the full blessings of incense and golden crosses from 
the Coptic priests—an aristocratic marriage which only 
death could dissolve. The bridegroom, a young official from 
the capital, appeared with the whole army of his male 
relations. He wore a brand-new broad-brimmed sombrero 
and the silk cape of Abyssinian refinement. The bride, in 
the manner of the country, was dressed exactly the same, 
except that a fine green veil hung down from her hat over 
the soft round face, and her cape was closed by golden clasps 
in the form of lions, The worthy Ato Astatke had arranged 
a dignified farewell procession for his daughter to the railway 
station, from which the couple were to set out immediately 
for Addis Ababa, Children went in front wearing huge 
bouquets of paper flowers for lack of natural ones. We all 
followed the bridal pair from the Coptic church, the six- 
cornered building with ostrich eggs impaled on its cross, on 
to the platform. The train unexpectedly steamed out sharp 
on time, and the worthy mayor, surrounded by black- 
bearded men loud in their congratulations, kissing him on 
both cheeks, came too late to bid his own children bon voyage. 

In Ato Astatke’s town of Dire-Dawa I had replaced our 
lorry by mules for our caravan to the court of the Negus’s 
favourite nephew, Ras Imru, in Harar. The war has 
made his name widely known. The Italians themselves, who 
keep the former viceroy of Harar in exile on the Lipari 
Islands, praise his deeds. 

Torrents of rain had several times postponed our start. 
Even before we moved the tropical heat and rain had given 
every member of the party something to worry about. The 
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head mule-driver lost his ardour. He went on strike, de- 
claring that no mule could survive the journey. The rivers 
would have burst their banks, the mountain paths would 
be torn up with the rain, climbing unthinkable, the road in 
the valley beyond just a suicidal leap into the morass, The 
brown nagadis from whom I had borrowed the mules there- 
upon demanded double hire shortly before the start. In 
the blink of an eye, instead of our setting out at last, a law 
session was staged and I was found to be a cut-throat, only 
wishing for the annihilation of the whole caravan. But Ato 
Astatke, the mayor, whom I roused from his sleeping-mat 
in the early morning as judge, gave me the verdict. 

This made the position much more difficult, for the 
mule-drivers now brooded on their revenge. The half-dozen 
policemen the mayor gave us as escort, uniformed and 
barefooted men with cartridge-belts full of ammunition that 
would never fit their guns, were small comfort. I was only 
too well acquainted with these genial black-bearded foot- 
soldiers and knew that the sight of a single Somali dagger 
or Dankali spear would be sure evidence to them of a legion 
of robbers. 

Finally, instead of getting away in the cool of the morning, 
we did not start until midday in the burning heat. The 
mule-drivers were certainly banking on feeble progress. No 
European would be able to endure eleven hours in the saddle 
in such weather. Instead, two days’ of travelling. . . . 

Wrong, my lads, we’re riding on! 

The head mule-driver was livid with rage. He declared 
his animals to be already dead-beat: “The impossible road! 
And at this season!” 

We did not find it so. Three hours through a river-bed, 
dried up and yellow as a desert; then up the steep mountain- 
side. It was an odd climbing party: on foot, each holding 
his mule. Then it became cool and the road level. We 
passed two lakes with ducks, flamingoes, and diving-birds. 
It was grand riding again! The drivers’ faces had become 
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significantly long. In the next village they suddenly began 
to unload. 

“There is talla beer here, and we are thirsty. We are 
going to drink and camp here. That is the usual thing.” 

“All right. But, then, we'll see who gives you a whole 
gombo of talla beer every day in Harar.” 

This worked. The policemen trotted on in front of our 
mules singing, the drivers followed them. By nightfall my 
Coptic servants kissed the holy walls of the church in Harar. 

The Coptic Abyssinians built this church at the entrance 
to the town when Menelik overcame the fanaticism of 
Mohammed, nowhere so powerful as here. For four cen- 
turies Harar has been a town without peace. Every people 
with a claim to sovereignty in East Africa has at some time 
massed forces before its walls. The latest were the Italians. 
The chronicles of the town go back to the year 1137. When 
the Sultan Mohammed Achmed, called Grajn, the Left- 
Handed, raised himself to ruler of East Africa in 1525, the 
Christian Abyssinians called the Portuguese to their help. 
Mohammed Achmed the Left-Handed fell in battle, but 
the war went on. The Emir of Harar ruled within the 
walls, in front of them raged the Gallas. By paying a tax, 
however, these Gallas were allowed to enter the town as 
peaceful traders and sell their foodstuffs. Once out of the 
gates again they drew their weapons from beneath their 
wares and fell upon their customers, as in some gruesome 
Oriental robber story. 

Here stories are reality. Was not this caravan of ours, 
Ato Astatke’s black-bearded warriors at the head, we sagging 
tired in the saddle, like a story? We came to walls and to 
a town gate which opened before us with much ado and 
closed again behind us. Men in huge flower-embroidered 
turbans strode in their flowing garments along the narrow 
alleys like fairy-tale kings in disguise, perhaps real princes 
whose ancestors sat on the throne years ago. Nowhere in 
Africa did I see such attractive and graceful children, The 
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maidens of Harar are renowned for their beauty right to 
the far shore of the Red Sea. They scurry in their veils 
between walls of untrimmed stone, between luxurious palm- 
groves. Cockaigne is not far from here; in the market we 
bought forty bananas for three tiny copper coins, and my 
servants said: “You have been overcharged.” 

As is proper both to fairy-stories and to reality, we went 
first to the viceroy, Ras Imru, Up steps, down steps, 
through narrow alleys, past walls without end, low gateways, 
dim courtyards, and suddenly we stood in front of a dwelling- 
house as if we had been translated to 2 London square. 
Outside it were stone steps with a lantern above them, and 
inside, in the ante-room, upholstered armchairs and 
weapons and hunting trophies hanging on the walls. And 
there were we, our khaki clothes muddied from the journey, 
collarless, our sleeves rolled up, our boots caked heavily with 
mud—shamefully African. 

Imru, the viceroy in Harar, was still a young man, but 
black-bearded in the manner of the country. It fills me 
with melancholy when I think with what gentle, confident 
love he spoke of Europe. I wonder if he still loves it. There 
always lay on his writing-desk books and pictures about the 
latest aeroplane models, which he understood like any 
engineer, but his pride reached its radiant climax when his 
daughters appeared: two large-eyed brown girls in European 
lace dresses, their frizzy hair caught together with big bows. 
They had been picking roses in the garden and were accom- 
panied by a black servant, leading a lion cub on a leash. If 
this was not like a page from a story-book, what is? 

Imru had invited us to dinner in the evening. He had 
already told us with a chuckle that he had European cookery. 
Actually there were ten courses, from hors @auvres to 
dessert, and from vermouth to brandy there were nine dif- 
ferent drinks. The dinner included Abyssinian tit-bits such 
as doro-vot and fragrant old mead so heavy that it is drunk 
from liqueur glasses. 
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It was a long table of courtiers, adjutants, distinguished 
people. Margot had the place of honour by Imru, while 
T sat by the prince’s wife. She was the incarnation of the 
Abyssinian ideal of beauty, so full-figured that she had to 
let herself into her chair very gently, and a servant had to 
undo her shoes as soon as she sat down. She had a soft full 
face with long black eyelashes, hair cut short, her neck, 
wrists, elbows, and fingers tattooed with small blue rings. 

I shall never forget how cautiously conversation began, 
half in Abyssinian, half in French. First the customary: 
“Endement sambatual—how are you? Skersterling—very 
wel], thank you.” 

“Can you speak more Abyssinian, madame?” asked the 
Ras. 

“Oh, yes,” said Margot—she had learnt it from our 
servant: “Kaukaual” which in plain English means, “You 
old dunderhead!” 

For a moment there was dead silence. The courtiers 
looked towards the viceroy, the viceroy at my wife, my wife 
at me, I at the others with their expressions uncertain 
between amazement and grinning. Then the whole table 
suddenly broke into roars of laughter, which echoed through 
the evening and saved us from the rigours of court etiquette. 

Imru advised me not under any circumstances to risk 
riding back to Dire-Dawa again in the heat of the day, and 
a command from him opened the town gates for us at night. 
A bright moon lit our way between banana plantations and 
tiny coffee trees. It was midnight, the ghostly hour of the 
tropics, Our servants took it in turn to lie down by the 
road to rest and then came running up to the cavalcade 
breathless. This process seemed to refresh them. 

We sat on the backs of our mules, one trotting behind the 
other with regular steps, nodding asleep. My knees froze; 
they felt as if the bones were sticking out of the flesh. Tiny 
frogs, hardly bigger than flies, leapt across our path, Kites, 
with black, chiding crests, were tearing a dead horse to 
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pieces. The pungent smell goaded our mules more than the 
blow of a whip. They galloped forward. 

Suddenly the animals shied. Instinctively I tightened my 
hold on the bridle. On the pale caravan route three long 
dragons’ necks were swaying in the night wind, as if they 
were flying. Their heads barred the way for the trembling 
mules, Their bodies—if they were anywhere—were buried 
in the dark bush. It was a mad moment, like the last fare- 
well of a vanishing fairy town. 

The monsters soon showed their true figures: four long 
legs, distorted by the moonlight, a hump—harmless grazing 
dromedaries! 

It bagan to rain in torrents and our caravan was at last 
definitely scattered. Heaven knew where the drivers and 
the pack-mules were hidden. Only one of Ato Astatke’s 
policemen, his pith helmet down on the back of his head, 
his dripping carbine on his shoulder, kept pace with us as 
we climbed up to Dire-Dawa from the valley. 


CHAPTER VI 
A THOUSAND LEAGUES WITH MONKEYS 


No journey can be so full of surprise as one taken in the 
company of animals. I had to bring some monkeys from 
Abyssinia for a zoo in Europe, and this brought continual 
adventures upon our heads, because we decided to travel 
home with two monkeys in our personal company. I do not 
think I should have done so if I had known beforehand all 
the complications we should have to share with our unusual 
companions, And yet perhaps I should. I am still rather 
sentimental about these animals, as any one would be who 
had had the same experiences with them as I have had. 

This is how the story began: wherever we went, by mule 
caravan or by lorry, throughout the bush, the natives 
immediately got to know that we were on the look-out for 
monkeys. 

The first was brought to us by a Galla whom we paid 
something like sixpence for it. When we bought the poor 
beast it had an awful wire tied round its neck; we took it 
off straight away. The monkey looked at us with its bright 
little brown eyes, at first somewhat astonished and in- 
credulous, but when it was convinced that the wire was not 
to be put back it became trusting and started straight away 
to eat the angular yellow shimborra peas out of our hands, 

It was a kind of monkey one very rarely finds in zoos, the 
so-called gelada baboon. ‘This species shows a décolleté of 
real human skin on its breast and by this as well as by its 
general intelligence provides many arguments for Darwinism. 

It happened to be Margot’s birthday, and so it was natur- 
ally understood that this should become her special pet. 
His box was on the veranda for the night, but when darkness 
fell and we left him he started, just like a child, to cry so 
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miserably that we had to put a paraffin lamp somewhere 
near to give him the feeling of security. It may have been 
the jackals, whose nerve-racking howls could be heard from 
the surrounding woods, or it may have been his new sur- 
roundings that frightened him so much. 

He was fiercely jealous, as most monkeys are. He was 
jealous of me when I dared to approach Margot in his 
presence. He was jealous of any one else to whom we 
presumed to pay more attention than to him. But this 
passion reached its height when we decided to find him a 
wife. 

Actually we had for long looked in vain for a female 
monkey with the patch of human skin on her breast. From 
the local chief down to the salt merchants in the market, 
every one knew of our wish. One day when Margot and I 
were on the point of going out for a ride one of our servants 
came running up to us shouting very excitedly: “Madame— 
madame—all madame!” 

By this he was not referring to my wife at all but just 
pointing out to us that the monkey crouching on the arm 
of the negro who appeared before us was a female, At this 
our gelada was of course the happiest of us all. After he had 
made a careful inspection of her, he took the little newcomer 
into his arms, nuzzled her typical monkey face covered with 
senile creases, and for a time would bare his teeth like a 
leopard when either Margot or myself approached her. 

That was shortly before we went to Dire-Dawa to see 
our friend Ato Astatke, the Abyssinian mayor. The two 
geladas had travelled part of the way there with us in the 
train. I had not seen why I should put them in a box for 
the railway journey. ‘Two tiny passengers, they squatted 
on the open platform of our carriage. During the first 
quarter of an hour of the journey they had grown very 
excited. They sat in a corner with their fur ruffled up and 
turned their heads spasmodically this way and that, following 
the landscape as it rushed by them on either side. They 
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soon became accustomed to this sight, however, climbed 
on to the rail, and attentively followed each change in the 
view. 

On this journey I experienced a real tragedy among 
monkeys such as I shall never forget. The victims, our two 
geladas, might just as easily have been human beings. 

We had made our headquarters for the night in Hawash 
station and had planned to travel from there by mule into 
the Chercher Mountains. During the night there had 
been a terrible gale. It grew icy cold, and in the tropics 
you realise more strongly than anywhere else what cold 
means, The storm had wrenched doors and windows out 
of their frames. Even when morning came the sky promised 
no improvement. Margot, who is probably unique in her 
ability to tame and make herself understood to even the 
wildest fang-baring baboon, had taken charge of the two 
animals, In the general lamenting bustle they snapped at 
any mule-driver who came too close to them. 

I had given orders to pack quickly. The mules were 
nervy. I got such a kick in the stomach from a hoof that 
only black coffee and the knowledge that we had no time 
to lose brought me to my feet again. 

At last we got away, the pack-mules in front, behind us 
the servants, with the monkeys contentedly chewing grass 
which they pulled as they went along. The narrow path 
led right through the bush. We were in the valley and had 
to climb on to higher ground and there the storm strack us 
again, There was a terrible downpour. We took off our 
sola topis so that the rain should at least serve the purpose 
of refreshing us, but when the sun broke through the clouds 
again it was with redoubled force. We pulled ourselves 
together and counted the minutes that separated us from 
the shade of the woods. 

Suddenly the monkeys screamed out. I rode back to see 
what was wrong and found the two geladas crying like 
children, with the sweat standing out on their little black 
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faces. I sensed disaster. The mule-drivers were staring 
uncomprehendingly at the poor beasts. The male, his heart 
beating wildly, clung with hands and feet to my hand, but 
hardly for a minute, and then he let go of me. He started 
to foam at the mouth, His wide-open brown eyes trembled 
visibly, then stayed open, staring, and began to glaze over. 
Suddenly he looked like a stuffed animal—he was dead. 

But the most touching incident was yet to come, The 
little wife held her husband’s lifeless head in her small 
arms for one loving moment and then her head, too, 
dropped forward as if she were exhausted, and in a moment 
she died, 

Both of them had fallen victims to heat-stroke. It was 
a warning to us. We pulled our sola topis lower down over 
the backs of our necks, and I shuddered as I thought of the 
hyenas who would be feasting here within a little time. 
Tears stood in Margot’s eyes. 

We rode on. The finger-long thorns of the under- 
gtowth, half dead, half green, tore our hands and our clothes. 
Above us long-tailed monkeys with conspicuous white 
cheeks were swinging from tree to tree, Their skin is 
valuable booty to the hunter, but I did not take aim at 
them. Any one who has seen monkeys die does not kill 
them. Before that failing human expression the hunter 
would become a murderer. 

A week later we stopped for the last time in Dire-Dawa. 
The bare rocks out there in front of the town were alive 
with baboons. It was a happy hunting ground for trapping 
expeditions. 

‘There were two animal dealers in the town, an Armenian 
and an Englishman, who both exported to the zoos of 
Europe and the United States. We visited the Englishman, 
who received us in a very friendly way and showed us in the 
courtyard behind his house his enormous stock of baboons 
and red-breasted geladas. The male baboons almost as 
big as bears were kept in threes in wooden boxes. The 
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geladas alone, with their human décolleté and the brown 
folds of fur over their shoulders, represented a valuable 
cargo. 

In a box a little apart sat a gelada mother with her child. 
Margot was immediately captivated by the sweet little 
animal, whose baby innocence was a guarantee of its future 
tameness. The dealer said: “With or without its mother, 
it’s absolutely impossible to get the little one to Europe 
alive, but if you want to try, I shall be only too pleased.” 
And with that he gave Margot the baby. We named it 
Suk-Sukki, after the river which the Gallas call Bull-Bullo. 

This was shortly before our return journey to Europe. 
We urgently needed a foster-mother for little Suk-Sukki. 
At the last moment a native policeman brought us a light 
brown baboon female, pretty as a picture. Her fur was 
certainly matted with dirt, but we managed to give her a 
thorough cleaning with a brush and comb. Not without 
incident, for at first, completely beside herself, she ran away 
from these strange implements on all fours in a regular 
monkey gallop, out of the door, straight across the road, 
and into the first open door she found, which happened to 
be a church. Full of amazement—we had already resigned 
ourselves to the loss of the monkey—we saw a priest a little 
while later coming to our house with the renegade walking 
behind him on a lead, 

Margot, as domestic head of our travelling z00, had 
undertaken the provision of the necessary accommodation, 
For a universal Pullman and sleeping car on land and sea, 
Suk-Sukki and his baboon foster-mother, to whom we left 
her Abyssinian name of Anko, had 2 wooden box, ‘There was 
one of our animals we decided not to take, That was 
our “crocodile”. I must explain that it was not a crocodile 
at all, but was only called one. It was a harmless giant 
yellow tortoise over two feet long, which owed its name 
partly to its huge molars, partly to the simple fact that the 
name of Tortoise was already reserved for our kind and 
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assiduous escort Sahale Zigge and would thus have led to 
continual misunderstandings. We were very proud of our 
huge tortoise with the frightening name. It always gave 
our guests a visible shock. ‘My wife is in the garden feeding 
the crocodile.” 

To tell the truth, it would not let itself be fed, and that 
was the very reason why we left it behind. For a hundred 
years—it was at least so old—it had been accustomed to eat 
fresh grass direct from the ground, and it could not be 
brought to consider as equally edible grass already cut, to 
say nothing of the dried grass which we offered it as an 
experiment. Apart from this it could not be put on a lead 
like the monkeys and would creep along so slowly that we 
should never get anywhere at all. Yet oddly enough, when 
it was unobserved, it would suddenly turn up in a far-off 
room. It loved to get underneath a bed, preferably not 
ours, and to the trembling horror of the occupant would 
poke its eagle-like head out in the middle of the night to 
have a look round. 

‘Thus Anko, the baboon, and Suk-Sukki, the gelada, were 
our travelling companions. It was early June, and when we 
came to Djibouti in French Somaliland the town was 
roasting above the furnaces of hell. ‘The Europeans had their 
beds taken outside at night and lay on the verandas under 
their mosquito nets. As experience had taught us how 
monkeys could suffer from the heat, Margot sat Suk-Sukki 
and Anko in a dish of ice-water. It was a fantastic pro- 
ceeding. I thought to myself: “If only our steamer is 
punctual!” 

When it did come, there started an almost endless series 
of adventures both grave and gay with the monkeys. To 
begin with we had to tell a lie. According to ship’s regu- 
lations a monkey mother with her own baby needed only 
one ticket, whereas two unrelated monkeys had to pay twice 
as much. So we declared Anko, the big baboon, and Suk- 
Sukki, the little gelada, as mother and child. It did not 
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need a zoologist to see that there was no kinship between 
them, but the purser winked an eye. 

Of course, the animals were not allowed in our cabin, 
They were lodged on top of the deck cargo aft and from 
there stared inquisitively down at a flock of Australian sheep. 
Twice a day we took them for a walk on the promenade 
deck, when their greatest joy was to jump in at the port- 
holes of cabins and try to swing on the curtains. It was 
their first acquaintance with these furnishings. Their 
second we were to experience later. 

When the ship left the Red Sea and entered the Mediter- 
ranean on its way to Marseilles, a terrific storm arose, The 
Australian sheep hung their heads mournfully. Our mon- 
keys behaved just like human beings when they sacrifice 
to the gods of the sea. It was a tragi-comic sight. 

Besides the storm there was real European coldness, and 
we had the monkeys brought down into the wheelhouse for 
protection against the sudden change of climate. They 
looked upon the huge wheel moving backwards and forwards 
as a wonderful runabout and made great leaps on to it. 
By the time we came to Marseilles they were covered over 
with tar and oil. 

‘The moment had come to take them into the civilised 
world, First we had to acclimatise them carefully. The 
most advisable thing was to break our journey at some small 
spot on the nearby Riviera. We went by train to Bandol, 
a charming little fishing village near Toulon. 

When we arrived, the paper we had to show before our 
heavy luggage would be handed over had completely dis- 
appeared, there was no finding it anywhere. Countless 
formalities, the repeated inspection of passports and every 
means of identification, were necessary before we could 
finally get possession of our things. When at last we had 
them all in the hotel, Anko made a gay leap out of her box, 
merrily waving in her hand a pink slip: our luggage paper! 

We had found a hotel where they were willing to take us 
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all in. A huge veranda was cleared for the monkeys and 
they thought this blissful. First they began, slowly but 
surely, to loosen the stucco figures on the veranda from 
their niches. When the proprietor saw this he preferred 
to remove the old-fashioned things of his own free will. 
Since the animals were then without a vent for their abound- 
ing energy they climbed one day on to the top of the con- 
servatory which lay a little below them, and carefully and 
systematically removed the roofing-felt. This time the 
proprietor did not see eye to eye with the monkeys and we 
had to pay the damage. 

Each day we went on to the beach with Anko and Suk- 
Sukki. They played excitedly with each other in the sand 
and took no notice of any one. Unfortunately, however, 
all the bathers and their children took notice of our monkeys. 
Finally, it became impossible to distinguish who teased 
whom, and one day on the notice-board on the beach, where 
it had said: “It is forbidden to remain on the beach with 
dogs”, there was a new wording: “It is forbidden to remain 
on the beach with dogs or monkeys.” The mayor himself 
had ordered this text, surely unknown in any other seaside 
resort, 

Luckily we were due to leave for Paris soon. The journey 
to the French metropolis passed without incident; Anko and 
Suk-Sukki sat in their box and slept. The result of this 
was that when we got to Paris they were far more lively than 
was convenient. 

We stayed in a small hotel exactly opposite the Gare du 
Nord, with a café below where the patrons sat in the open 
air. The monkeys were tied up on our balcony on the 
fourth floor and were happily munching carrots. All went 
well until a waiter, red and panting with rage, knocked on 
our door: his customers had found carrots in their coffee! 
From our balcony it was positively raining carrots. 

“So we had to bring Suk-Sukki and Anko into our room. 
It was evening. We locked them in their box and went out, 
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When we came back to the hotel our room had no curtains. 
The chambermaid knew nothing but that the curtains had 
been there before. As, suspecting the worst, we opened 
the monkeys’ sleeping box, there sat Anko and little Suk- 
Sukki, arm in arm, a picture of sweet innocence, completely 
enfolded in the torn-up shreds of the curtains, Heaven 
knows whether they had been craving ever since their first 
encounter with curtains on board ship, or had simply felt 
cold and wanted to keep themselves warm. At all events, 
they had somehow managed to drag the curtains into their 
box, and we had another bill to foot. 

The next stage on their journey was Berlin. There they 
lived in luxury. The cook gave them food in a pretty china 
dish. Our two Africans were not accustomed to this refine- 
ment and they threw the dish out of the window. A police- 
man came and explained to us that if the animals again 
endangered public safety, someone—I’m not sure whether 
he meant the monkeys or us—would be arrested. 

During all this time our relations with Anko and Suk- 
Sukki had become the friendliest imaginable. We could 
plainly tell how the two animals—the baboon by means of 
peculiar growling sounds, the gelada by clicking his tongue 
behind his clenched teeth—made themselves understood to 
each other, But the nicest thing was that they could really 
laugh, making loud grunts of joy at the gift of a banana or 
the appearance of someone they knew. 

We imitated their tones and they understood us—our 
anger over their blows, when they would hide guiltily in 
a corner, or our satisfaction, when they would jump on our 
laps and carefully, Oh, so carefully! stroke our eyelashes and 
eyebrows into position. That is the highest sign of tender- 
ness in a monkey. The uninitiated think wrongly that they 
are searching for vermin when they examine each other’s 
fur, but actually they are merely looking for loose hairs to 
remove, since monkeys consider these particularly trouble- 
some, Every day when I came in from the office Anko and 
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ais put me through my inspection as soon as I sat 
lown. 

Suk-Sukki was the first to go into a zoo. So that Anko 
should not feel too lonely we got a cat for her. Anko 
straight away regarded the cat as her own private property 
and was not ill-pleased with the exchange. Nobody except 
us dared come near it. When Anko went for a walk in the 
garden she carried it under her arm like a parcel. She 
showed her love for it, too, by the daily examination of its 
fur, and when she finished would turn her back and wait, 
in the way of monkeys, for the return service on her own 
fur. It was her one sorrow that the cat had neither the 
talent nor the necessary understanding for the work! 

Margot had arranged to go for a daily walk with Anko to 
accustom her to the traffic of a large town. Anko realised 
with surprising readiness the difference between her free 
runs in the garden and the discipline of these walks in the 
streets and would walk demurely by Margot like a well- 
trained Alsatian, 

Her similarity to dogs had its fatal side. The dogs of 
the neighbourhood would literally wait for hours in front 
of our house to see her, not because they wanted to chase 
her, but because she had far more glamour for them than the 
mere everyday females of their own kind. ‘They found their 
affections were not reciprocated, and when they became too 
insistent Anko would seek sanctuary on the highest place 
available, which was usually Margot’s hat. 

These were her last days with us. The zoo in Dresden 
had received a batch of male baboons for which mates were 
needed, and we put Anko into her travelling box for her 
lonely journey. She cried heart-breakingly as she had never 
done before. She must have suspected the impending 
farewell. When she had gone her cat friend wandered from 
room to room for days looking for her. 

We saw Anko once again when we visited her in the zoo. 
It is a sad feeling to see an animal behind bars with whom 
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you have once been good friends and with whom you have 
travelled across continents. Anko knew us immediately. 
Leaving her companions she came to a corner of the cage 
and grunted to us. The keeper dropped a moving grille to 
separate her from the other monkeys so that we could go 
into the cage. Anko hesitated for a moment, looked at the 
troop of powerfully built baboons behind her, then at us, 
back at them, trembling, and finally made a wild leap into 
Margot’s arms, With many a grunt she celebrated the 
return that was to be a final farewell. 


CHAPTER VII 
SIBERIAN QUEST 


We were travelling due east, driven forward by the same 
delight in the unknown that had urged us to set out before. 
Whither? Into an adventure of a kind that was impossible 
yesterday and will be impossible to-morrow, that is to be 
found only on the new-fertilised land of a world where 
barbaric antiquity and the up-to-the-minute present strive 
for mastery—Siberia, a seventh part of the earth, reserved 
to the generations of the future as a promised land. For 
centuries it has been as uncanny as a Buddha beneath whose 
many arms only ‘Tartars and Mongols found sanctuary, 
surrounded by the chill laws of nature. For Siberia’s winter 
is the coldest of the habitable earth. I spent a summer in 
Siberia and saw its change to the idyllic paradise that lavish 
nature conjures up anew here year by year. 

Even to-day the very name of Siberia calls up pictures of 
banished convicts dragging along the roads to the dull 
clank of manacles and fetters. But the penal settlement of 
yesterday has become an America of the East, as farmland 
for immigrant Russian peasants, as the home of primitive 
Asiatic peoples now formed into their own states, as the 
inexhaustible treasure-house of Russia, yielding up iron, 
coal, and gold. Forests wait to be cleared, marshes to be 
drained, the produce of arable and pasture land attends the 
call of the world’s markets. Of the four million square 
miles little more than a fifth has been opened up. The 
supplies of fur and leather could meet the yearly demand of 
acontinent. This vast stretch of country, with its clearly 
defined administrative boundaries, begins at Omsk in the 
west and extends in the east to Irkutsk, abuts on the Arctic 
in the north and Mongolia in the south. 

99 
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Already ships sail along the sea-coast and up the Yenessei 
River into the heart of Siberia, bringing manufactures and 
taking timber, the Trans-Siberian express rattles through 
the land, tractors and buses waken the villages from their 
loneliness, wireless and central heating are the marvels of 
luxury. 

We people of the west are too bounteously treated by our 
destiny to realise, I am afraid, what all this means to Siberia. 
During the Civil War eighty thousand people who had fled 
with the White troops of Admiral Kolchak were frozen to 
death in a single night in Krasnojarsk because the crowded 
town could not afford them sufficient shelter. Ladies who 
had taken flight in the dress of the ballroom died of cold. 
For a long time the distress was so acute that people were 
picked up every day in the streets of Novo-Sibirsk starving 
to death, Grass and stinging-nettles were used to make 
soup. Educated people exchanged their books for sus- 
tenance with peasants, who used the printed pages to twist 
their cigarettes, In their need the Siberians began to 
realise the meaning of the words, “Time is money.” Here, 
however, time saved meant far more: it meant human life 
saved. In the home of Asiatic indifference where every- 
thing, stagnation, retrogession, resignation, is covered by 
the one word “nichevo”—what does it matter?—there had 
happened a mighty transformation. 

‘Thus appeared the goal of this journey: a new world, 
beckoning into the unknown just as the young America 
once beckoned its people, either with the prospect of 
material prosperity or through that wanderlust which ever 
and again calls me, too. 

The cares we had to face were fairly evident from the 
start, for this time we should lack that assistance that is 
some compensation for all the hazards of a tropical journey, 
the assiduous retinue of boys, bearers, and drivers. There 
was also the nervous tension of an atmosphere of suspicion 
that in a new country would naturally surround two 
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European travellers from the bourgeois west. And besides 
all this a mission came my way: to trace Richard Z., a 
former prisoner of war, lost somewhere in the illimitable 
expanse of Siberia, and to persuade him, if I could, to 
return to his native country. It was known that he was 
alive and in every way free, but at the same time there 
was something nobody could explain: he firmly refused to 
leave Siberia and come back to his homeland. I was to try 
to discover the mystery of this refusal. 

Travelling east means abandoning the standards of 
Europe, where everything is just round the corner. It 
means spending nights in sleeping cars, days with woods 
and meadows rushing by, or with only little wayside huts 
to break up the monotony of miles of desert. But we were 
lucky enough to have an aeroplane to Leningrad, which 
shortened for us at least the crossing of middle and eastern 
Europe, In Leningrad there was to be an official dinner of 
welcome, as we were the first passengers on this route, and 
we had already dreamt eagerly of masses of caviare, but it 
all worked out very differently. 

A breakdown in the air is an inconvenient happening. 
We were flying due east. Already a bluish red glow was 
brightening the landscape before us, Below us thin trails 
of mist clung to the ground. The altimeter there by the 
pilot, whose red face peered out from his furs like that of 
an Eskimo, registered the impressive height of five thousand 
feet. We were flying like a boat on invisible waves, sur- 
rounded by the wind’s breakers. Close your eyes! Sleep, 
sleep! We were the only passengers, and in our tiny cabin 
our seats, our feet, and our backs were barricaded with 
mailbags and parcels. 

All at once we were roused by the noise of metal rattling, 
a strange break in the rhythm of our journey. I could see 
the pilot, strapped in his seat yet half climbing out of it, 
screwing and fitting something on the outside of the 
fuselage. 
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“What do we do when he falls out?” said Margot and 
laughed grimly at her solemn jest. 

The breakdown was conclusive. In Reval we had to 
change *planes and completed the flight in a Russian 
machine. In Leningrad we were met at the aerodrome by 
soldiers whose long top-coats reaching nearly to the ground 
already hinted Asia. We stumped off behind them, our 
legs stiff from the flight. 

When the customs men, taking their time, had collected 
together the necessary papers one by one and had found a 
pen and some ink, the procedure began. It all went off, 
I must say, with very little trouble. They dug deeply with 
both hands at once into each of the saddle-bags I held 
before them and, when they had satisfied their own sense 
of authority, explained that everything was passed. 

Meanwhile it had reached midnight. When we arrived 
at the hotel the last guests to our dinner of welcome were 
just leaving and all we found ready for us were the remains 
of the meal, laid as a cold supper. No one had expected 
our ’plane now. 

I had determined that to speed up our journey I would 
show iron nerves but not a moment’s patience. I was told 
on good authority that the head of the office which had 
charge of the affairs of foreigners was a prominent member 
of the secret police. This information was soon confirmed. 
The “grashdanin” was for one thing extraordinarily 
interested in the details of my plans, and later I met him 
again in the Moscow offices of the People’s Commissariat 
for the Exterior. 

In the Soviet Union, too, the best trains are given sig- 
nificant names. “The Red Arrow” does the four hundred 
miles from Leningrad to Moscow in ten hours. We boarded 
it at bedtime and arrived for breakfast. 

The first things we needed were Russian passports, in 
Russian letters and well furnished with giant stamps, which 
all foreigners must have in addition to their own. As these 
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passports still had not come after several days, and as the 
Commissariat for the Exterior passed our whole case over 
to the Commissariat for the Interior, I was seized, for the 
first and last time on the journey, with unsettling doubts 
about the success of our expedition. 

Margot was my good angel. Realising that shouting 
would not avail, she simply kept me a helpless prisoner in 
our room until the passports had at last arrived. They 
were valid for the journey to the Siberian capital, 
Novo-Sibirsk, and there had to be viséd again by the local 
authorities. 

It was the famous Trans-Siberian Express connecting the 
west with China and Japan that took us from Moscow into 
the very heart of Soviet Asia. Its many touches of local 
colour distinguish it sharply from what we call an express 
in the west. 

It rattled out from the bustle of the terminus, Severnyi 
Voksal, past turreted houses and through the green suburbs 
of Moscow. A man waved a pale lantern and innumerable 
screeching sirens made reply to it like an evening chorus of 
frogs. For a time there were still lights along the track, 
then the train was rushing off into the thousands of miles 
that formed the first stage of our thirteen thousand mile 
journey. 

Our average speed was actually thirty miles an hour, 
including stops at tiny towns with forgotten names and at 
stations which, like those in some African colony, merely 
bore numbers, such as “Halt No. 73.” Only the presence 
of our fellow-travellers reminded us where we were: a 
Chinese woman with a quaint doll’s head and long copper- 
coloured finger-nails, Frenchmen from Shanghai, many 
delegates returning from a conference in Moscow, wearing 
knee-boots and carrying thick despatch cases whose contents 
they laboriously studied. A Japanese had settled down 
next to us, He was on the last lap of a journey round the 
world, from Osaka to Honolulu, San Francisco, New York, 
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Paris, London, and now back to Osaka. In his button-hole 
he wore a celluloid medallion of Lenin’s head. 

“I bought it for fun from a pedlar on the Red Square in 
Moscow,” he explained. “Just think what they'd say in 
Japan if I were to go home with it—probably lock me up 
straight away.” 

He shook with laughter. We envied his unconcern, for 
we were to spend the whole summer in Siberia and had to 
be mindful of a catechism of do’s and don’t’s. 

My camera had long been attracting envious glances. 
Already in Moscow acquaintances had taken me aside to 
make me confidential offers of purchase. But what amazed 
the people in the express still more than my carrying a 
camera was that I had permission to take photographs with 
it. Travellers passing through must normally pack their 
cameras safely away in their trunks. But we had a permit 
from the Commissar for the Interior. To be sure, four 
things remained forbidden on principle: military, air force, 
and naval subjects, and—a widely used term here of elastic 
interpretation—transport. None of this was expressly 
stated in our papers, because it was taken for granted that 
the statutory position was known. A section of the political 
police were quartered at each railway station. A uniformed 
man, revolver in his belt, kept a watch on the passengers 
who left their compartments for a breath of air. 

In Sverdlovsk, on our way through the Ural Mountains, 
they noticed my camera for the first time. 

“Come with me to the office.” 

It was in the station. 

“How do you come to be taking photographs here?” 

With a conscience not altogether clear I showed my 
permit. One by one the officials read it through, The 
result was the best I could hope for: “Papers in order, but 
you mustn’t take photographs on the railway, all the same. 
Iv’s transport, and that’s forbidden.” 

The official said it amiably, so to speak, but with point. 
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At the next station I set about things another way. Going 
straight along the platform to the man on duty, I produced 
my permit and asked him to watch me while I took some 
photographs. After that everything was all right. 

Siberia is large, Moscow far away, and everywhere the 
validity of a legitimation is judged by—the behaviour of its 
bearer. I found a very different reception of my privilege 
some weeks later. A village magistrate, riding home from 
some family celebration obviously under the befuddling 
influence of vodka, obstructed me, 

“What does this mean? Taking pictures of the slit-eyed 
natives? That’s forbidden.” 

I stood my ground, although I had no wish to create a 
scene. 

“We have government permission,” I said. 

His reply was worthy of Dogberry. He turned pale with 
rage, 

“What! You have government permission to photograph 
anybody else but me? I refuse to believe that your docu- 
ments from Moscow allow you not to photograph me, the 
village magistrate!” 

Our journey to the Siberian capital, Novo-Sibirsk, lasted 
three days and four nights. Once a day we went into the 
restaurant car, The breadth of the Russian gauge, even 
greater than the normal Continental gauge, gave our com- 
partment the width of a small room, while the restaurant 
car made quite a spacious dining-room. Our only trouble 
with meals arose from the constant need of advancing our 
watches—one hour in Moscow, two more in Omsk, and 
another in Novo-Sibirsk to make it up to four. The train 
steward reckoned sometimes by Moscow and at others by 
the local time of the district we happened to be passing, 
and there was always confusion, which was only resolved by 
reference to the strange clocks which are found on all 
Siberian stations and which have three hands—a large one 


to show minutes and two small ones showing hours, one 
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according to Moscow time, the other according to the time 
of the district. 

Half a continent revolved past our windows. In Nicola 
Poloma fir-woods, birch groves, and clearings merged into 
one another. Timber rafts floated down the rivers, the man 
busy with the rudder, the woman usually throning it in the 
middle of her floating home. Huge tree-trunks were being 
rolled downhill, and here and there peasants were hard at 
work preparing rafts to drag to the banks. The timber lay 
spread out like huge sheets drying in 2 meadow. 

We were now actually in Asia. Soon an odd thing hap- 
pened; the window-panes in the corridor were shattered by 
pebbles suddenly flung at them from outside. One of the 
Frenchmen explained that this happened often, and the 
steward came and collected up the stones and the pieces of 
glass, closing shutters over the broken windows as uncon- 
cernedly as if this were the most normal part of his duties. 

The last evening in the train we packed our luggage before 
‘we went to rest. 

“We'll soon be in Novo-Sibirsk now,” the steward had 
told us. Actually we had yet to go as far as from London 
to Edinburgh, but one’s conception of time changes in 
Siberia. 


pee 


Shortly after dawn a coach jolted away from the railway- 
station of Novo-Sibirsk, alternately splashing in the puddles 
of an undisguised village street and rolling along an obviously 
new-paved highway. We hung rather than sat on the 
narrow seats of the four-wheelers, for our luggage large and 
small, at last reunited here, left us hardly room to breathe. 
On the model of every native travelling in Siberia, we were 
provided against every possible kind of night quarters, 
available and, so to speak, not available. We carried 
blankets and pillows with us in one sack, in another a few 
metres of linen as substitute for a mattress. In one of the 
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cases was night-wear, ready for the elegant occasion of a 
lengthy break in our journey. 

But for to-day we should not need a single item of 
our travelling camp. Our driver halted first in front of a 
dubious wooden hut, with the door barricaded in Wild 
West fashion. Thick black letters above it announced that 
this was a “Kommunalnaja Gostinizza”—guesthouse of the 
Commune. 

After a knock a man appeared behind the half-open door, 
looked us up and down earnestly, and finally allowed him- 
self a shake of the head and “Njet”—No—which he clearly 
supposed strangers would in any case understand, The 
coachman passed this laconic information on to us after the 
zealous manner of his kind with the assurance that all 
accommodation was taken, and then thawed so much as to 
tell us of a new hotel “far better than this old shack.” 

He had not exaggerated. After a few minutes’ run in 
the carriage the facades of very modern buildings rose up 
before us, broad planes, bold ornament, giant windows. 
We stopped in front of one of them, with a wide-windowed 
department store below, a row of offices on the first floor, 
and the hotel rooms on the second and third. This was 
“Zentralnaja Gostinizza”—in other words, Hotel Central. 

It was a brand-new Siberian State undertaking, with 
broad stairways and corridors. Everything was up-to-the- 
minute and at the same time suitable to the needs of the 
country. Off the hall there was the general cloak-room— 
for goloshes. 

Novo-Sibirsk has got itself an imposing nickname, “Sib- 
Chicago,” the Chicago of Siberia. Why? It has behind it 
a stretch of rapid progress comparable with that of the 
American Chicago. Here, too, the beginnings were log 
huts and wooden fences, which were still a feature of whole 
groups of streets, like a Wild West scene from a Red Indian 
film. Among these the first impressive concrete buildings 
‘were springing up. 
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“Sib-Chicago,” said the people in Siberia, “—but in 
goloshes,” the wags would add, for in this new town every- 
body went about nearly the whole year round in rubber 
over-shoes. Rain water and sludge were stronger than 
the footpaths which not long ago had replaced the 
village streets. From the window of my room I could see 
gangs of workers below me in the street pulling up the road 
for new drainage works. 

Novo-Sibirsk is the seat of the Siberian Executive. That 
means social duties even in Siberia. The summit of these 
was an audience with the highest official of the country, the 
President of the Siberian Executive and its senior military 
adviser. 

His office was one of the impressive grey-distempered 
concrete buildings in the main street. An attendant in 
Russian smock and knee-boots Jed us past shorthand-typists 
who were working at columns of figures on giant type- 
writers, In the President’s room the conference table, 
which in the office of any other government would have 
been covered with green, had a bright red cloth on it, The 
President of Siberia had just come back from Irkutsk, where 
he had been revising the thoughts of the people by Lake 
Baikal, who were inclined towards separatist ideas. He was 
wearing the field-grey uniform of a general with the four 
bright red stars on his collar, He was actually a Lett by 
birth and had risen to his present position from being a 
blacksmith’s labourer. 

We were in Siberia, but our audience faithfully followed 
the course of West European diplomacy—good wishes for 
our journey on his side, and on mine admiration for the 
American speed of their progress. The result of the inter- 
view was that we obtained the completely new set of papers 
which we needed for Siberia. 

One day the manager of the hotel came to tell me that 
a tovarich—comrade—wanted to speak to me. The lean 
man I found in the hail, with sunken cheeks that made his 
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cheek-bones protrude in quite an Asiatic way, was undis- 
tinguishable in his grey linen smock from any real Siberian, 
‘The only unusual thing about him was that he wore glasses, 
in this part of the world a rare mark of literacy. 

“T heard that you were in town,” he said. “I'll save you 
the trouble of searching for me. Siberia,’ he added, 
smiling, “is very large.” 

Tt was Richard Z., the man who had once, with many 
other prisoners of war, been deported to Siberia and had 
never returned, although the way to Europe had long been 
open to him. I lost no time in coming to the point. 

“Your relatives beg you to return again, I know they 
are worried about you. Wouldn’t you like to try coming 
home to Europe?” 

Richard smiled. 

“Pm quite all right. Can’t other people understand 
that Siberia can become a home, too? What you call going 
back would be for me, after all these years, uprooting 
myself.” 

After this first conversation we met every day, Had I 
wanted to re-awaken a yearning for Europe in this man? 
Instead of that he spoke to me of how Siberia with its 
illimitable distances and its remote detachment takes 
possession of the soul and makes it forget Europe. 

“T’m not the only one who has stayed here. Call it what 
you like, the genius of Asia or the fear of change. I am 
content. Is that enough?” 

It was some time before he took me to the school, the 
log hut where he had found his niche as a kind of house- 
master. The children pressed happily about us, each one 
wanting to show me his special skill in climbing, carving, 
mental arithmetic. One of them, long trousers rolled up 
over his naked legs, spat on the ground and said regretfully: 
“I can’t show my speciality off here, worse luck. I’m a 
sharpshooter.” Siberia has many features in common with 
young America, 
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Beyond the paved streets of Novo-Sibirsk began the far 
loneliness of Asia which Richard Z., the former prisoner of 
war, liked so much. 

T only once heard him become vivacious. We had decided 
to visit one of his fellows in destiny, who lived in a village 
to the south, Rubzoffka. 

“He is a doctor,” the peasants informed us, directing our 
troika on the way. 

When we reached the village a man with a carefully 
trimmed black beard, in shirt-sleeves and comfortable slip- 
pers and without a collar, came out of a small log house. 
It appeared that he was an Austrian by birth and had 
completed his medical course at Tomsk after the Revolution. 
Now he looked after the welfare of the peasants in this 
neighbourhood as district medical officer. 

Although the doctor and Richard Z. had not known each 
other before, they became good friends immediately, 
exchanging reminiscences of the similar workings of fate 
which had brought them to Siberia. 

“They caught me on the Strippa near Tarnopol,” began 
the doctor. 

“And we were lying on the Slota Lipa,” said Richard Z. 

“Then near Boschikoff . 

“That’s the place! It had been a castle once upon a 
time.” 

“Yes, once upon a time. That was August 15 near Bos- 
chikoff—by Podushiska, wasn’t it? or was it Wolushiska? . . . 
Ah, it’s all so long ago “now!” 

“Just think of it, doctor, they gave us a special express to 
ourselves!” 

“Impossible!” 

“But it travelled slowly enough.” 

“We weren’t so lucky. There were thirty-six of us and 
we had scraped up three roubles between us. For that we 
got quite a tolerable cattle-truck, from Poland right to 
Siberia. It was tidy, too.” 
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So they ran on. They spoke of how Siberia began to 
become their new home, and I could see how it had indeed 
laid hold on these men. 

“Here in Siberia,” said Richard, almost as if he were 
speaking to himself, “I have forgotten that time and place 
and convention are important in life—as they are to you in 
Europe. I have forgotten for good, I think.” 

I never saw him after this, He is living the timeless life 
of the Asiatics somewhere among the towns and steppes of 
Siberia. But the doctor asked me to send his greetings to 
his mother in Tarnopol when I got back to Europe and to 
tell her that her son was alive and well. I fulfilled this 
charge and received in return the touching gratitude of an 
old woman. 


CHAPTER VIII 
KASAKSTAN 


Kasaxstan, the Republic of the Kirghiz in the south of 
Siberia is full of secrets. It is something of a spy head- 
quarters for Central Asia and its ramifications reach to 
Afghanistan, Persia, Hindustan, and China. Here begins 
the Turk-Sib, Asia’s latest and much-discussed railway. In 
the steppes dwell Kirghiz who think seldom of Allah and 
never of the Government, and the town Alma Ata sheltered 
Trotsky when he had fallen into disgrace shortly before his 
final banishment. 

The train we were now sitting in took us into the most 
northerly Kirghiz town, Semipalatinsk. 

To tell the truth, we did not sit but lay most of the time 
on one of the wooden bunks which form the furniture of a 
Siberian mail train. We had to forget the comforts of the 
trans-Siberian express and to settle down with our coats 
and rugs in this travelling lodging-house. It was so stuffy 
that passengers were queuing up for a chance to get to the 
window and draw a few breaths of fresh air. 

Behind us leaned in the frame of the door a young man 
spare and muscular, but under his black locks his nervous 
face was particularly striking, We drifted into conversation. 
He had just come, he told me, from Moscow. 

“T have got to go to the Kirghiz district,” he added. 

“Have got to, why?” I asked in all innocence. 

“T’_for one moment his voice took on a faraway tone 
—“T am going into exile.” 

This unexpected answer surprised me. I looked round 
involuntarily to see whether any kind of escort had over- 


heard our chance conversation, for I had not the least wish 
ima 
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to have our journey brought to an abrupt end through 
him. But my vis-4-vis was travelling alone and unobserved. 
I spoke a few more inconsequent words to him, climbed 
back into my wooden bunk, and kept to myself the regret 
that the call of young Siberia is still discordant because of 
this sense of punishment. 

There was no lack of quite different figures on the 
journey. In Ust Tapmenka a peasant woman took up her 
quarters under the wooden bed where Margot lay, bringing 
the customary hand-luggage of sacks, pillows, and rugs. 
She had gout, as she soon told all the occupants of the 
carriage, and was going to the Kirghiz mud-baths of Ssor. 
She took leave of her family, who had brought her to the 
station: 

“O Luba, Lubinka, O Goga, Gogushka, doswidanje, my 
darling, doswidanje!” 

In the general tumult I lost sight of the exile. I met him 
once more shortly before our arrival in Semipalatinsk: he 
was worried because every one in the town would be afraid 
to let accommodation to him. 

We found shelter in a boarding-house, one of the former 
merchants’ houses which with their red brick walls look like 
little fortresses flanking the street. Our room was at the 
top of a flight of wooden stairs. It was provided with a 
few rickety pieces of old furniture and on the walls hung— 
as it did everywhere we went outside Novo-Sibirsk—the 
umuvalnik. This is a small tin water-tank which gives the 
impression of running water through a long peg set in the 
bottom. When this is pressed upwards water runs out of 
it, but as soon as you let go of it the vent immediately 
closes, The nearest stream is then the only consolation. 

Semipalatinsk is a progressive town, as one can see, above 
all, by the stone-paved main street. To be sure, the grass 
grew here and there on it and the dust of the road whirled 
up in regular columns between the houses, for the Kirghiz 
with their little buggies preferred to drive in the soft earth 
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at either side of the paved street because their horses were 
not shod. Thus everything seemed to be at the same time 
in contrast and in transition. The long streams of baggage 
camels moving ponderously by added to this impression. 
Where these caravans stride,the Orient begins, 

The Kirghiz, whose long flowing beards and slit-eyed 
faces give them such a grim expression, look like the ancient 
Huns in their curved up riding-boots and thick quilted 
coats, but actually they are goodwill and hospitality per- 
sonified, Only those who live in the towns, as civilisation 
begins to exert its influence, lose their simplicity. 

We soon found this. We had a letter of recommendation 
to the authorities, and we had also been preceded by a 
telegram from the Siberian Central Government to the 
local commandant. He received us. “Received” is not the 
right word. He sat behind his desk and glared at us sus- 
piciously with his slanting eyes, He looked through our 
papers, was silent for a while, and then declared our presence 
to constitute a grave menace to military secrets. 

We were both greatly astonished. Margot, conscious of 
woman’s gift, tried her best with gentle persuasion. I knew 
that for the moment there was nothing to do. 

Chance now gave us some help. Or, rather, it was our 
incorrigible European demands: we wanted to hire a car. 
There were two garages in Semipalatinsk. We were sent 
from the one to the other, and from there into a block of 
offices, and we suddenly found ourselves in a room whose walls 
were covered all over with road maps and building plans. 

A Russian asked us in faultless English what we required. 
A car was quite unobtainable: they were all out on the 
track. And then we realised where we had got to: we were 
in the head office of the Turksib, the new railway notorious 
for so many spying affairs, the last place we had thought of 
going to. I should have liked to see the expression on the 
Kirghiz commandant’s face if he had known of this acci- 
dental visit that had found its way into our programme. 
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They were very friendly and told us that there was a 
Russian commissar in the town. Margot went to see him, 
convinced that he would help. He greeted her with a 
matter-of-factness which seemed to indicate that he had 
foreseen the visit. How did she like the town? Had she 
got everything she wanted? Margot’s face grew redder and 
redder at this apparent irony. At last she burst out: “The 
Kirghiz commandant thinks that we are after military 
secrets!” 

The Commissar laughed at the officiousness of the native 
governor and on the same day a police officer appeared— 
to assist us. He was a Hungarian by birth and had been 
swept here by a revolutionary career. It had begun when 
his whole regiment was confined to barracks because they 
refused once at Trieste to shoot at insurrectionary workers— 
later, when the Revolution broke out, he rose from the 
Russian military prison to the command of an army of 
Kirghiz cavalry. This man, with his light red moustache 
and the impeccable manners of Hungary, wore the same 
linen uniform as every Kirghiz constable. 

“You see,” he told us, “if I wear my badges of rank and 
people notice that I am a commander, I am always being 
stopped and asked to settle some disturbance along the 
road,” 

He was our guide. We were careful not to put into words 
the other duties he had to do. In the evening he would 
come into our room, sit at the table between the two 
camp-beds, and stay as long as we were packing our baggage. 
He would gossip with us, but never for one moment would 
his eyes stray from the things that were going through our 
hands, That was his charge and we could but be glad that 
he did it in such a friendly way. 

Now, too, we realised why his slit-eyed superior, the 
Kirghiz natchalnik was so bad-tempered when he spoke to 
us. We had introduced ourselves to him in all innocence 
as Tsarists, for the word Kirghiz, which I had used in good 
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faith during the first few days in his republic, is not a 
welcome sound. In this part of the country it is associated 
with the hated memory of the time of native oppression. 
The Kirghiz nowadays call themselves Kasaks, which is as 
much as to say “The Free.” The name Kirghiz sounds 
to them as scornful as the word nigger does to an African 
native. I was to realise that in Kasakstan mistakes do not 
go unpunished, 

It was half past five in the morning when we left the 
“Town of the Seven Great Tents” whose native name 
is Semipalatinsk. Our conveyance was a buggy consisting 
of a straw basket set on iron-mounted poles between four 
wheels and it soon shook us wide awake. 

‘Twice we had to cross the Irtish; twice riders, camels, 
ox-wagons pressed in an endless line down the banks of the 
river. The ferries were floating villages. Within a few 
minutes we were told willy-nilly about the market prices 
of sheep and chickens as well as about the far destination of 
each separate camel wagon. On the far bank the caravan 
routes spread wide apart. In spite of much volunteered 
advice, none of us knew exactly whether we were travelling 
in the right direction, The sun had meanwhile attained 
tropical force and beat relentlessly down on us at a tem- 
perature of 110°, for at this time of the year the proverbial 
coldness of Siberia changes into the very opposite. 

“The best thing to do would be first to make for the 
winter quarters of the Kirghiz. Perhaps someone has been 
left behind there.” 

This gave our driver a destination that he knew and he 
put the horses into a brisk trot. Square clay huts appeared 
in the plain between the hills, apparently unoccupied. 
After my Hallo! an ancient man appeared. Margot thought 
him thrillingly handsome with his long white beard, like 
Abraham himself, but we were exasperated to find that 
communication with him was out of question; for one 
thing his toothless mumblings in the Kirghiz language were 
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incomprehensible even to our driver, and for another the 
old man was stone-deaf. He grinned and stroked his beard 
and was obviously delighted with the sight of Margot. 

One of us bawled the key-word into his ear; “Koumiss— 
horse’s milk.” The old man at last realised that we were 
looking for the summer tents of his fellows out there on the 
plain. He stumbled up a hillock and pointed southwards 
into the Steppes. 

We had to drive on. Here in the winter village there was 
little inducement to stay. Doves nested on the queer clay 
gravestones, which with their sharp pinnacles looked like the 
works of art of fallen Babylon, and a thin dromedary took 
its gambolling newly born offspring out for a first walk. 

The grey-green of the plains, the steel-blue of the sky, 
and the heat seemed unchanging. We learned patience and 
became uncommunicative. In such moments, searching for 
a goal, the traveller is gripped by a turbulent gloom which 
does not call for conversation, We strained our eyes into 
the distance. Suddenly the horizon took on something like 
a small hump, then another and another. Stop! Field- 
glasses out, we talk happily at once and try to judge the 
distance, taking care not to let the clear air of the Steppes 
deceive us. Those many humps there on the horizon are 
the Kirghiz tents, and in two hours we shall be at our 
destination! 

By degrees things began to take on life. Strange star- 
shaped moving forms which we had noticed from higher 
ground now turned out to be herds of horses. Tormented 
by the sun, the animals stood in circles with their heads 
towards the centre and their long tails flicking, each herd 
keeping its distance from the next. The leading horse of 
one herd, in an angry gallop, was just hunting a neigh- 
ing rutty stallion from a near-by herd back to where he 
belonged. 

On the steppes the animals learn independence. The 
leading animals keep order, watch over the rest of the 
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herd, and chase away marauding wolves, attacking them 
with their hooves. Often, it is true, help comes too late. 
The first foal we saw as we now went between the herds, 
moving slowly so as not to excite the animals, lay gasping 
on the ground. With his head turned back he was licking 
a wide dripping wound in his haunches. 

We dismounted right before the round tents, Kirghiz 
came stooping out and stretched out their hands to us. 
Children climbed into the cart and, arguing noisily, examined 
the luggage. We were graciously invited into one of these 
tents which, made from a framework of branches, a mat of 
reeds stretched over that, and a felt cover completing them, 
are the summer dwellings of the nomads and at the same 
time the most ancient headquarters of the mares’ milk 
industry. 

It seemed to be a profitable trade, In the tents tin- 
covered trunks were piled up with carefully folded cloths 
and thick carpets. ‘The master of the house took me to see 
the herds. A number of foals were tethered together on a 
long rope. That was enough to keep the mares grazing on 
the open plain always near their young ones. 

Wherever I went in southern Siberia mares’ milk was 
drunk, Fermented and alcoholic, with anti-toxic bacilli, it 
is credited with marvellous cures of anaemia and consump- 
tion. Its nourishing properties are partly attributed to the 
fact that the mares are milked for only six months of each 
year. In the tavern, on the caravan route, in the town 
restaurant, even on the railway station and during the 
interval at the theatre, koumiss is offered for sale. 

Among the Kirghiz milking is men’s work, and they 
manage it by a trick. I had to stand aside while my host 
carefully untied a foal and led it to the patiently waiting 
mare, The mare made sure by sniffing it all over that it 
really was her own foal which was to get the benefit of her 
milk. But the Kirghiz after a few moments gently pushed 
the head of the suckling foal aside, and quickly, using deft 
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hands, let the milk flow into a bucket. The mare thus 
deceived suffered herself to be milked in patience. 

In other ways, too, the Kirghiz treat their horses like 
cows. The mares kept for milking are not allowed to be 
used for work; animals that are ridden are carefully separated 
from those that are milked, slaughtered, and eaten. Other- 
wise the nomads do not take much trouble with their herds. 
In winter, too, the mares have to seek their own food on the 
plains when the Kirghiz move back to quarters where the 
grass has grown high enough for the horses to find it under 
snow. 

Within an hour we had made a round of visits to all the 
animals. In a recess of the Kirghiz tent there stood a large 
jar full of mares’ milk. Fresh milk was poured in, the fer- 
menting germs of yesterday being absorbed so that it, too, 
went sour. Mares’ milk thus provides the Siberian sub- 
stitute for beer and wine, and any one who is not used to 
this is well-advised to take it in moderation. For the sake 
of truth I must confess that my feet felt many times heavier 
after I had enjoyed my first drink of it. The taste was 
rather as if one had whisked half a glass of yogurt into a 
glass of lager. 

Before I travelled into the Kirghiz republic I had been 
told in Novo-Sibirsk: “You won’t be able to see anything 
of the Kirghiz women; the men hide their wives from 
strangers.” ‘The speed of progress towards modernity gave 
this prophecy the lie. The women came up to us and 
inspected us with curiosity. It did not occur to them to 
run away and it did not occur to the men to restrict their 
wives’ behaviour, 

One of the Kirghiz women, sitting in the tent among the 
tin-covered trunks and colourful carpets which represent the 
nomad’s wealth, had a sewing-machine. It stood on the rug 
without treadle or legs so that the woman, squatting in 
Oriental fashion, could work at it. 

When we drove on, men and woman accompanied us a 
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good part of the way. We were progressing slowly, fatigued 
by the heat, through the flat landscape, speeding up now 
and then whenever the horses remembered that their stables 
were coming ever nearer. 

I was now guilty of a mild blunder. We stopped for our 
midday meal and rest by a jet-black lake whose shores were 
lined with a few wooden barracks. The lake is called “‘Ssor,”” 
which literally means “dirt.” It is in fact a mud-bath, 
Here we met a fellow traveller again, the gouty peasant 
woman who had climbed into our train a week ago on the 
way to Semipalatinsk. The hydro consisted of a straggling 
clay building with clean low rooms, each with a window 
and a plank door, and of a wooden canteen with a railed 
veranda where the patients could sit in the open air. By 
the lake itself there were a few bathing-huts, and on a clear 
space near a pavilion were gymnastic apparatus with swings 
and ropes, 

As we came along the patients were just leaving the can- 
teen to walk, as best they could, in the open, some of them 
with the help of sticks and crutches. There may have been 
some fifty patients and they all seemed content with the 
quiet spot where they were being restored to health. The 
lady doctor on duty—there were no men on the medical 
staff—immediately took care of us. I snapped the patients, 
their rooms, the huts, and finally, too, the cart used to 
bring the mud from the near-by lake. To have the picture 
living and natural I asked a young Kirghiz whose duty it 
was to fetch the mud, if he would stand betwen the shafts 
for a moment, as if he were going to shift the cart. This 
finished with, we moved on. 

It then appeared to me that our inquisitive escort had 
melted away. All the patients had gathered in an open 
space and seemed to me to be holding some kind of meeting 
which had to do with us, and presently three men came out 
of the debating group towards us and made a long state- 
ment to which the doctor kept nodding soothingly. 
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The substance of it was this: “We are sent to you as 
delegates of the patients of Ssor. The grashdanin”—he 
pointed to me—“has just taken a photograph showing a 
Kasak pulling a cart like a coolie, instead of the horse which. 
is usually found between its shafts. We demand that the 
grashdanin takes that photograph again showing a horse 
harnessed in the cart and the Kasak driving it. We don’t 
want people abroad to think that there is any one in Kasak- 
stan who does coolie’s work and draws carts like a beast of 
burden,” 

Thad no reason to deny their wish and the Kirghiz had 
the trouble of harnessing the horses into the cart. 


pee 


Nevertheless, the cabmen have remained unchanged in 
spite of the rearrangement of values and the increasing 
competition of cars. You call out “Isvochik” to one of the 
cabs waiting in long rows by the kerb, you tell the driver 
your destination, but you do not get a reasonable offer for 
the journey until you have threatened to do it on foot. 
‘The haggling cabby is far from Bolshevistic, is in fact highly 
bourgeois, for he takes advantage of the state of the market. 

But the isvochiks are probably stronger than the regime, 
they have an opportunist flair. ‘The Ob steamer at Barnaul 
left an hour before schedule time, under our very noses, 
As soon as the cabman who had brought us there realised 
what had happened he surveyed our luggage coolly, our iron 
cases and bags, smiled, and demanded double fare for the 
journey back to the railway station. There was not another 
cab to beseen, Yes, the isvochik always has the upper hand. 
We should be reminded of this every day from now on. 

In Southern Siberia, far down by the Mongolian frontier, 
live the Oirats, to whom the Soviet Union has granted 
autonomy. It was not easy to get to their country and into 
the Altai Mountains which they inhabit. For one thing, 
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instead of the fresh air of the ship, to which we had looked 
forward, we had to face a night in the “hard” class of the 
Siberian local train which was to take us to Biisk, the rail- 
way terminus at the foot of the Altai Mountains. Fortu- 
nately we arrived at the station an hour before the train 
was due, but we found the ticket office besieged by peasants. 

Allowing for the lethargy which usually accompanies the 
issue of railway tickets in Siberia, we could not reckon on 
getting ours until the train had long since gone. The 
Siberian peasants left behind would then wait with the 
patience of angels for the next day’s train, sleeping either 
in the waiting-room or in the open on the palliasses they 
always carry on a journey. The station master noticed our 
Western restiveness and beckoned to the clerk to bring our 
tickets from the booking-office. Then he shook hands with 
us and wished us, simply and sincerely, a happy journey. 

It was a pious wish. So far we had made acquaintance 
with the trans-Siberian express and the mail train, This 
time we were travelling with Maxim Gorki. Not with the 
poet, you understand, but gorki means in Russian something 
like grim, and since it is grim, as I can say from experience, 
travelling day after day in a Siberian slow train, popular 
opinion has given the poet’s double-meaning name to this 
form of transport. 

My wife and I clambered up to the “second floor” to our 
six-foot wooden bunk, which had the advantage that you 
could lie in it, but you could not possibly sit up in it without 
banging your head on the next “floor” or on the roof. I 
sat doubled up and began to adjust myself to my new 
surroundings. Below me the heads of six peasants were 
bent over a map. They were probably migrating and 
looking for new pasture. An indescribably stringent smell 
arose from them, as if they were smoking plain wood, and 
I made a little investigation: it was the reek of the thick 
newspaper with which they had made their cigarettes for 
lack of anything better. We were probably the only ones 
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there to wham this outlandish stench was anything extra- 
ordinary. Next to us on the “second floor’—the suggestion 
of hotel luxury in that word was a sardonic joke to us—two 
men had pushed their naked feet out of the window, while 
at the other end of the bunks their heads lolled out over the 
reeking gangway. Above us, on the third floor, two wan- 
dering carpenters had spread out their boxes, their rugs, 
and the inevitable tea-kettles, and clearly settled down 
for days. 

From my vantage point I could no longer be sure whether 
we had forty or fifty travelling companions, with half a 
dozen or a dozen babies, in the carriage. It was already 
getting dark. Added to that, at the last station a peasant 
woman had climbed up to the carpenters’ floor, and she let 
her legs—covered with brown woollen stockings, top-boots, 
and enormous rubber shoes—dangle on to my note-book, 
probably for lack of space in her own crowded bunk. 

In the evening two train attendants came into the car- 
riage, the one holding a box of wax candles under his arm 
while the other set two of them up in the gangway. Now 
at least we could see where the door was, and that is all you 
want to know at night in a Maxim Gorki. Margot, groping 
about carefully, had spread rugs out on our bunk, and now, 
resigned to her fate, she rolled herself up in one of them. 
Tremoved my revolver from the holster. I had been advised 
to carry it with me, by no means to shoot with—in fact, it 
was not loaded—but to let it peep out from the belt under 
my coat as a visible sign for all that I held papers. For 
carrying weapons without official permission is prohibited 
in Siberia, too. This country, apparently ungovernable 
because of its vast extent, is actually under strict control. 

Now I hung the revolver up just to be relieved of the 
weight. But the peasant next to me misunderstood the 
gesture. At least, he searched ostentatiously in his own 
luggage until he brought a weapon of sorts to light. He 
inspected the barrel, with much muttering, and then hung 
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it by a strap exactly opposite my revolver. Wild West 
episode in the Wild East—and so we fell asleep. 

I woke up only once. A parcel must have fallen on my 
feet. Let it stay where it fell! I went to sleep again. In 
the morning at five o’clock the parcel had disappeared. “Do 
you know,” said Margot, “that a peasant slept between us 
all night? He has only just gone.” 

In Biisk, an ancient industrial town on the banks of the 
Ob, there seemed a chance of continuing our journey by 
car, but we were to be disappointed, for we were told with 
all courtesy that we could not after all have the use of the 
car and that the roads were impassable at present. We had 
therefore to harness horses to a troika and hire an isvochik. 

The days in the jolting, bumping cart were beginning. 
The isvochik had sworn to us that the weather would be 
fine and we had packed our coats. We had to cross the 
River Kattun by ferry three times. After the second 
crossing rain began to pour down and there was a thunder- 
storm. We had continually to turn the straw on which we 
sat in the wagon and within five minutes it was always wet 
through again. When we were on the ferry boat we went 
into the pilot’s shelter and warmed ourselves by a fire some 
travelling peasants had made there. Our driver, Vasili 
Semionovitch Bespaloff, cursed in his own vigorous way. 

His three nags were named simply Yellow, Red and Brown. 
He would make speeches to each of them as they galloped 
along. “I tell you, I, Vasili Semionovitch Bespaloff—get 
up, Yellow, you devil, you dog, you son of a dog—you shall 
be slaughtered.” And as if to excuse himself he would look 
in and say quietly, “Posholista—saving your presence.” 

At the ferries we lost a great deal of time before we could 
call the attention of the ferryman on the opposite bank by 
our persistent hallo, and again before the last peasant 
trailing from the far horizon on our side had reached the 
boat and been safely stowed with his one horse next to our 
three. 


An Orrat Deputy MAKING HIS FIRST 
‘TELEPHONE CALL 
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And then gallop! After a little while the straw spread 
on the basket-work body of the cart was pressed down so 
flat that it was no longer of any comfort. In the Siberian 
troika there are no springs. Each stone in the road com- 
municates its undiminished effect to the passenger, and the 
aggregate resembles training for a boxing match—with a 
shifted target. Margot mounted the box, which was better 
provided with rugs and furs, to sit by the driver and take 
the reins herself. She let the three horses break into a fast 
gallop, at first intentionally and then because they got out 
of hand, so that our good driver once bounced from his 
seat high into the air and so into the maize-field near-by. 

Soaked to the skin we drove up into the mountains with 
their green meadows, flowers, and wooded slopes. After a 
mad journey along tracks running with water, we at last 
drove into Ulala, the rural capital of the Oirats, It lay in 
profound darkness. It took us some time to find the “Dom 
Christianina,” the peasants’ inn, We felt a sneaking satis- 
faction when we heard that the car refused to us in Biisk, 
risking the journey with some Siberians on board, had 
actually fallen a victim to the rain-washed mountain paths. 
The isvochik and the troika are always the stronger in 
Siberia. 


CHAPTER IX 
TWILIGHT IN THE ALTAI MOUNTAINS 


Tuesr days in the Altai Mountains remain in my memory 

as a wonder journey through the paradise of Siberia, I 

came from the Kirghiz Steppes, accustomed to the flat, 

grey monotony barely relieved here and there by little sun- 

baked mounds, from towns whose inhabitants were worried 

about food and about the future, and had got to know this- 
unbounded Siberia to which Nature has given grandeur 

but from which it has withheld the magic of friendliness. 

But now something wonderful happened. The Steppes 
merged into forest, the forest into an Alpine landscape, and 
far away among the clouds the snow-covered peak of the 
Bieluka Mountain greeted us. Around us were pines, firs, 
larches, and abundant birch trees, Many a time we found 
ourselves feeling gaily that we were riding through the 
familiar landscape of home. By the bank of a stream I 
counted the kinds of flowers: forget-me-nots, violets, 
anemones; a kind of wild raspberry grew on the mountain- 
side and wherever these bushes were, there, too, were 
thistles and nettles in giant exuberance. Large brown 
moths fluttered among the blossom, and the most beautiful 
pale blue butterflies, their wings edged with white, sported 
above a mountain stream. 

We were used to thirst from the Steppes and had learnt 
to be patient before we could quench it. Now the spring 
water tasted like a rare wine. 

In Ulala, the tiny capital, which is so small that a quarter 
of an hour is enough to walk from end to end of it, we had 
time for rest. On a tropically hot July day we stood before 
Alagisoff, the President of the Oirats, whose autonomous 
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province consists of the mountains on the Mongolian 
frontier. 

These Altai people embody a remarkably perplexing 
chapter in the history of mankind. 

Their mythical founder was a hero, an oirat in their 
language, and because, by an Asiatic Messiah legend, he is 
expected to return and bless the mountains, the Altai 
people call themselves Oirats. The golden age of their realm 
goes back far beyond the Mongolian rule; it began with the 
collapse of the great Jenghiz Khan, The men still wear 
pigtails and Jong mantles buttoned under the arms, like 
the Chinese. For centuries they were wrongly considered to 
be Mongols. They are in fact Turks who have freely bor- 
rowed the style of dress of their southern neighbours. It 
is interesting that Kemal Ata Turk’s modern Turkey, 
rejecting any suggestion of Mussulman origin, finds its 
forefathers in these very Altai people. When I was in 
Angora some time later none of my journeys made such an 
impression there as this personal contact. 

Ulala is the headquarters of the modern age. Alagisoff, 
the President, governed in a house built of tree-trunks, in 
no way distinguishable from the other houses in the “‘town.” 
A creaking stairway led up to its main room. The President 
was wearing a blue working-smock. His face, with a fair 
moustache and the deep-set oblique eyes of the Asiatic, was 
that of a typical “pure” Turk. He spoke to us in Russian, 
but whenever one of his fellow-countrymen came into the 
room his words changed into the dull ancient guttural of 
the Altai: “Esenn, esenn—good morning!” 

Their language is so primitive that they do not even 
possess a word for “thank you.” They acknowledge a service 
done in silence, with the obviousness of primitive man. 
Here are a few of their everyday words: kansak, a pipe; 
oauk, a boot; aat, a horse; oaat, a fire; usi, the mouth; and, 
akin to the root of all languages: ada, the father; enem, the 
mother. These all reappear in the language of modern 
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Turkey, three thousand miles away. The words of this 
primitive language approach in simplicity the earliest yet 
discovered. Does not the name of the capital, Ulala, give 
the impression of something bubbling over with joy? It is. 
Ulala means “Son with the boisterous mood,” so called after 
the mountain stream on whose banks the Oirats founded 
their town. 

Just as we arrived deputies of the Oirats had met in 
Ulala for their first session. There sat these strange figures, 
their felt caps pulled down over their black pigtails, awk- 
ward on the unaccustomed benches, When their deep- 
throated language was being spoken the Russians, bored, 
left the chamber; when the speaker was a Russian, the 
Oirats went into the open, squatted down on the grass, 
and pulled their long Mongolian pipes out from their felt 
boots. 

I was present when the deputies were introduced to the 
telephone. This chance was offered to them just as else- 
where people on a day-trip would be shown the Eiffel Tower 
or a world exhibition. ‘They were astounded by the marvel 
of being able to recognise the voice of their absent President. 
In Alagisoff’s house an hour later I saw the same Oirats 
putting on ear-phones to listen to the wireless as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world now that they had 
just had their first telephone conversation, That is the 
speed with which primitive peoples accept as commonplaces 
the most astonishing discoveries of our time. 

But at this speed mistakes can happen, too. Without 
asking any questions I quickly took a flash-light photograph 
of the natives listening-in. They stared at me apprehen- 
sively and talked among themselves in excited confusion. 
When I met Alagisoff next day he laughingly confessed that 
the Oirats had for a moment thought they were to be the 
victims of a bomb outrage, for in their mountains they had 
already heard of such things, but not of flash-light. 

Towards the child-like minds of his mountain people the 
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President had rather the attitude of a fatherly teacher. As 
the Oirats had been accustomed to paying tribute to the 
Mongolians for hundreds of years, they brought gifts to 
Ulala to conciliate their new Soviet ruler before they laid 
their petitions before him. There was then an hour’s lec- 
ture on the spot, explaining uprightness and incorruptibility 
in general and the new age in particular. 

We were in very good humour, for here we saw nothing 
but cheerfully confident, friendly faces. Besides, we found 
Ulala ravishingly luxurious after our daily bumping and 
shaking on the wicker-work of the troika. To that the 
peasant inn, the Dom Christianina, was an El Dorado. 

This log house was the only guest accommodation in 
Ulala. It was brand new and consequently the pride of 
the town. It even boasted electric light, which most of the 
members of the Oirat parliament, who lodged in one huge 
room below, were seeing for the first time. The very 
existence of beds was a new thing to them. One of them, 
at all events, preferred to spend the night on the floor 
outside our room, 

Even without him we should not have been exactly lonely. 
The log walls had such large crevices in them that our 
neighbours on either side were as good as room-mates. A 
few newspapers and scraps of cardboard that had been 
stuck over the more gaping clefts made a fantastic display 
of wallpaper. Beneath this stood the brand-new iron beds. 
Instead of a mattress, it is true, two boards lay on them, 
with the occupant himself usually lying between these, 
Here our rugs and pillows had to make up for everything. 

In Ulala even the all-pervading political tension was com- 
pletely relaxed in the peace of the beautiful landscape. We 
were the talk of the town. When we were taking our first 
meal, okroshka—sour soup with chives, cucumbers, hard- 
boiled eggs, and beef—in the co-operative basement eating- 
house, the manager turned out to be an Austrian. He ran 
about with his collar open, every now and then wiping the 
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sweat from his forehead—with amazement at our coming 
to the Altai Mountains. An old withered man appeared in 
the doorway with his trousers rolled up above his naked 
knees and greeted us: “Children, are you really from there? 
How did you have the pluck to come out here?” a strange 
question which we were often to hear, for many people here 
still had the most peculiar ideas about Russia’s relations 
with the outside world. 

Our table in the Ulala basement had its oddities. The 
bare-footed old man was an Esthonian who had once been 
imprisoned in Siberia by the Tsar. To this incident, every- 
where respected as a proof of hundred per cent revolu- 
tionary sympathy, he now owed a pension and his honourable 
standing in the Oirat state. He would listen devoutly when 
Alagisoff talked in his terse intelligent way of the Tsars, who 
had intended for the Oirats the melancholy fate of the 
North American Indians, and of how he, Alagisoff, must 
turn their understandable hatred of everything Russian to 
abhorrence of all that was hostile to the Soviet. 

We visited meetings where lectures were given and went 
to the cinema into which the chamber of the Oirat parlia- 
ment was converted once a week. We saw the school where 
the Oirat children were taught in both languages. Oirat 
had only just been given its own alphabet, mae of 
Russian and Latin letters, and apart from the #eading 
men and the younger generation all the grown-ups were 
illiterate. : 

A small brown boy from the neighbouring republic of 
Tanu-Tuwa was the only one, in our sense, of school age. 
Of the other brawny fifteen- to twenty-five-year-old fellows 
their native forest had already visibly taken hold before they 
found the long path from their mountain village to the 
school. In a seminary next door the most promising of the 
pupils were trained as teachers. 

Girls with slit eyes and jet-black hair, dressed in Russian 
blouse and skirt and high boots, are the new generation. 
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Their own mothers were sold, stolen, or given by one clan 
to the other while they were yet children, representing a 
capital value to the owners, their fathers. Upon marriage 
the girl sank to the level of a beast of burden. The only 
equality of rights with men was that women were allowed 
to smoke pipes. All the wizened, wrinkled old women I 
met in the Altai Mountains puffed away at some loathsome 
tobacco. As a symbol of modernity the girls in the co- 
operative eating-house in Ulala smoked cigarettes. 


bea 


The Altai Mountains are the Switzerland of Siberia with 
their broad sunny valleys, mountain paths leading up the 
slopes, and chains of glaciers. Siberians already came here 
from the towns for holidays. Sick people were carried from 
the train to the troika. There was a sanatorium with 
doctors in the village of Chemall. But only a few hours 
farther on, in the mountain ravines, Shamans performed 
ecstatic dances to bring miracle cures to the sick from 
their gods. 

Their creed, with its bloody horse sacrifice and its 
idolatry, reaches back beyond Islam, even beyond Buddha, 
into the unexplored ages of history. 

While I was in the Altai Mountains I missed no chance of 
noting down the tenets of Shamanism, for its days are 
numbered, encompassed as it is by the constant work of 
enlightenment. In this the Soviet State has accomplished 
something without precedent in the history of colonisation, 
for, antipathetic to all religions, it sends as missionaries 
doctors and teachers to convert idolaters to agnosticism. 
A page of mankind’s history, showing that same living 
principle of good and bad which has been the germ of all 
religious teaching, was being turned. 

The Shamans even know of a Deluge, with Erlik, their 
Satan, a knight in armour, watching the floodgates of the 
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sea and trying unceasingly to destroy the earth. I sat in a 
birch-bark tent, in front of me an old Shaman blowing 
clouds of smoke from his wooden pipe. His withered face 
gazing into the distance, his shrivelled hands tracing in- 
visible patterns in the air, the old sorcerer, whose fore- 
fathers from generation to generation had handed down 
their priestly office to him, doubtless the last of the long 
line, told me his inherited explanation of the Creation. 

“In the beginning,” murmured the old Shaman—‘in the 
beginning there were light and darkness. The light was 
good and the darkness was bad, but until they came together 
and there was night and day the world could not be. Then 
the good god Uelgen came forth from the brightness, which 
was where now we see Heaven, to make an end of chaos, and 
out of the darkness, which was where Hell now lies, came 
the wicked god Erlik, The two princes of the air joined 
their good forces and their bad, and from that union came 
forth the world. The good god Uelgen would really in his 
heart sooner have done this great work alone, but he needed 
the help of the wicked god Erlik. For Uelgen was only 
goodness and light and confidence; Erlik was bad through 
and through, but in his darkness he could do magic. He 
had the power of changing himself into a duck and diving 
down to the bottom of the sea. 

“For the sea was before the Creation, even as the bright- 
ness of Uelgen and the darkness of Erlik, Then Erlik, the 
devil, dived in the likeness of a duck down to the ground 
at the bottom of the sea. He took from it in his beak a 
small piece of earth and brought it up to Velgen, who from 
this with his mighty creative force made the great peopled 
earth. For thus strong is the power of good. 

“Uelgen made the earth of seven beds, which he laid one 
over the other, surrounded them with sea-water, and set 
them on the shoulders of four mighty oxen.” 

What the feet of the oxen stand upon I was never told. 
In any case they say in the Altai Mountains when there is 
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an earthquake: “Uelgen’s oxen are shaking under their 
eternal burden and stamping their hooves.” 

“Now, when everything was finished,” the Shaman went 
on, “the first men, the first flowers, and the first animals, 
the wicked god Erlik demanded that Uelgen who had 
created the world should share the government with him 
who had found it on the sea-bottom. Uelgen did not want 
to; he flew into a rage. Summoning together all his good 
spirits he had the presumptuous Erlik and his forbidding 
satellites hunted out of Heaven, where the devil had appeared 
with his demands. 

“Since that time Erlik reigns in Hell and catches the 
souls of misguided people with hook and line, as the angler 
catches fish.” 

The medicine men held office from both spiritual princes; 
they owed to this relation with Heaven and Hell their 
power of healing and of divining when the blood of sacrificed 
horses reeked up to the stars. 

Of course, I had to see the altars of sacrifice, perhaps being 
the last European to do so. 

One morning—it was far from sunny, the sky hung full 
of black clouds—Vasili Semionovitch Bespaloff, the coach- 
man, knocked on the wooden partition of our bedroom in 
the peasant inn: “Tovarich,” he said, “Yellow, Red, and 
Brown are harnessed.” 

We soon knew that on the heights the weather was good, 
for we met a troop of Oirats on the way to a wedding in a 
neighbouring clan, the women mounted and wearing coats 
edged with red, high fur caps, and white shells and clinking 
coins twined into their long pigtails. The men, in huge 
heel-less riding boots with turned-up toes, rode in front. 
There was the hearty greeting which travellers always 
exchange when they meet each other in the loneliness of 
nature. 

Here the River Kattun flowed broadly over the rocks 
between dark pines and the sparse thickets of polar birches, 
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In notorious Siberia we felt 2s though in a forest of legend. 
We had only to reach out our hands to pick wild strawberries 
from the bushes. 

In the mountain village of Anos, on the banks of the 
Kattun, lived a one-eyed Oirat artist, the painter Gurkin. 
When we arrived the old man housed us in his bedroom. 
He himself slept for the time in a smaller log hut on the 
other side of a brook. Here lived his pupils, several clever 
young Asiatics who were very proud of their master. His 
pictures had actually nothing in common with the rudi- 
mentary art of natives, and nobody would dream that these 
classical landscapes with their meticulous draughtsmanship 
were painted by a member of a primitive Asiatic tribe. 

We wanted to ride into the mountains with him to be 
present at an Ojrat horse sacrifice, We had already given 
his name as our escort to the village magistrate because of 
the necessary papers, But a Russian peasant came running 
up to me and said: “The Party secretary wants to speak 
to you.” 

I came into a room where a man with a smooth stern face 
sat. He had heard of our ride into the mountains and 
silently looked us over. 

Who was going to escort us? he asked, although he must 
certainly have known. I gave him the desired information, 
for I regarded Gurkin’s name as an Open Sesame, It turned 
out to be otherwise. 

“The painter Gurkin,” he said, “is not a person in whom 
we have confidence.” 

I learnt that Gurkin had been admitted to the Academy 
of Art of St. Petersburg by the Tsar. This peccadillo must 
not be left out of the records. 

There was a crack in the beautiful romance of the moun- 
tains. The position became more and more acute the longer 
I debated with the Party secretary. I wanted to see more 
of Shamanism, His standpoint was comprehensible. He 
did not want the natives to feel that their spirit doctrine, 
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which was being fought with every means the authorities 
could employ, was taken seriously by a European who had 
travelled from so far. The village authority stuck to his 
point: 

“I am responsible here. I protest.” 

The situation was apparently hopeless, But I must give 
him credit for his fairness. After a long discussion he 
allowed me to get the decision of Alagisoff, the President in 
Ulala, by telephone. And Alagisoff decided in my favour. 
We came to a characteristic agreement: the village official 
was to send a deputy with us into the mountains. When 
the dance of invocation, the kamljanje, was finished, this 
deputy was to go to the altar and make a speech, ending 
with an explanation of how much more the doctor in Ulala 
would help against illness than the hocus-pocus of the 
Shamans. We could go. 

There was no more troika now. In the village we got 
horses to ride, This brings strange consequences among the 
Altai Mountains, Each of us rode a mare and each of our 
mounts had a foal which ran skipping and gambolling along 
the mountain paths behind its mother. At first I kept 
looking round at the little rust-brown satellite, until I was 
finally convinced that the foals were following in our track 
in spite of all their excitement. It certainly sometimes 
happened that the little ones got lost behind the bushes, 
but even then we did not need to worry. The foals neighed 
from the distance, the mares answered with dilated nostrils, 
not looking aside from the track we were following, and soon 
our little caravan was again collected. Whenever I pulled 
at the reins and the mare stood still, the foal came up 
straight away whinnying. It bobbed its head beneath the 
mare’s body and drank greedily. Neither mother nor 
suckling was disturbed by the rider in the saddle. 

All at once the path came to an end. In front of us on 
a meadow three gallows-like stakes reached up towards the 
sky, At their points were stuck bare, gleaming white horse 
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skulls. Behind these, flapping in the wind and with the 
lifeless hooves clattering, hung three complete horse-hides. 

Here sacrifice is made when the moon is full. The foals 
must be unridden, undriven, and—it does not go without 
saying hereabouts—unmilked. The noose, which the canon 
says must never have been used before, is formed from the 
horse’s own mane, drawn round the neck and grimly 
tightened. Primeval Asia ten hours from the capital where 
children learn in the school that God and gods do not exist. 

A feast is held, the broth poured to the four winds for the 
spirits, the skull and hide of the foal hung on the sapling as 
if it were flying—to the gods, taking with it the Shaman, 
who is now fulfilling the invocation in an ecstatic dance 
with clappers and drum and a hat with coloured streamers, 
He flies with the ducks’ feathers on his costume; with the 
bells on his back he announces his coming to the spirits at 
the Pole Star. Of this he assures the onlookers squatting i in 
a circle round him as he dances. 

The Pole Star plays an important role as the meeting 
point of gods and men. No mortal may look upon the face 
of Uelgen. The highest goal for the sons of man is the 
Pole Star. Up there the Shaman hitches the horse to the 
point of a star as a gift for the god Uelgen and sets forth his 
wish in prayer, which is then—so he always assures the 
onlookers—carried by the kind listening spirits to Uelgen’s 
very throne. 

The Shaman, circling in the dance, comes back to the 
world as quickly as a meteor, and concludes his service with 
the information that he has returned to his earthly body 
after a successful visit to the spirits. In his ecstasy the 
Shaman really believes he can see the things he talks about. 

It is odd that the first to achieve success against Shamanism 
‘was a notorious impostor. About the turn of the century 
an adventuring Tartar brought them the doctrine of Bur- 
chanism. God Burchan does not demand any sacrifice of 
animals, but is content with coloured ribbons and gifts 
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wrapped in birch bark. Gentleness and devotion are his 
law. They were taken literally. In the year 1904 the 
Oirats attempted an insurrection against the Tsar, throwing 
their Russian money away and piously prostrating them- 
selves on the ground as the Russians advanced, They were 
sadly belaboured. Their “prophet” had disappeared—so 
had the Russian money. Dispute continues to-day in the 
Altai Mountains over the connection between the two. 
But Burchanism is still found side by side with the Shaman 
cult. I often saw coloured ribbons hung on string between 
birches, and food, packed in the bark of the tree, tied to the 
trunks as gifts for the god. 

We rode away from the sacrificial altar of the Shamans. 
The summer air blew softly over the green meadows and 
through the gently rustling tops of the birches. A moment 
ago we thought ourselves far from al] dwellings. Now there 
in a glen before us lay the tents, tiny as mushrooms, The 
people saw us from far off. The men came up to meet us, 
climbing awkwardly in their thickly padded, high Mon- 
golian boots, One of them was particularly proud of his 
leather motoring-cap, which he had bought in the town, 
and under which his Mongolian pigtail looked incredibly 
funny, like a protest against the modern age. 

Here I learnt what meaning the Oirats themselves in their 
villages give to the much disputed pigtail of the Asiatics: 
“Once two monastic missionaries of Buddha came to the 
infidels. ‘They were manhandled and fied. A storm came 
up and the god Buddha sent a flash of lightning which 
changed into an arrow and struck into the crown of one of 
the monk’s heads, At the sight of this token the other 
remembered his mission and stayed without fear in the 
country of the heathens. As a memorial of this holy 
lightning Mongolian tribes wear the twisted pigtail on their 
shaven heads.” 

In the Oirat village our curiosity was reciprocated. 
Every one gathered to see us. We were urged into a tent. 
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Furs were spread hospitably for us. We handed over one 
or two guest gifts. Glass beads, white and blue, charmed 
the women. They examined each separate one with the 
critical seriousness of a fashion show and held them up to 
their own and their children’s black hair to judge the effect. 

Inside the tent it looked like a witch’s kitchen of the 
middle ages. There was a tripod bearing a huge cauldron, 
its lid made airtight with manure. The pot was full of 
mares’ milk. The vapour was conducted through two 
wooden pipes into a jug, which stood in cold water. There 
it condensed again into a whitish fluid. That was the drink 
of hospitality, which was handed to us; a mares’ milk 
liqueur. It tasted sour, flat, and heavily alcoholic. I was 
content to take a polite sip of this drink that would so quickly 
go to the head. But the children crawled up on all fours 
and stole the liqueur from the serving-ladle, the men and 
women sipped it thoughtfully and drank to us: “Esenn 
bolsenn—to our next meeting!” 

The fact was we werein ahurry. We had to catch without 
fail the Ob steamer, which goes only once a week from Biisk 
northward past Barnaul to Tomsk. Our plan meant there- 
fore twenty-four hours of uninterrupted travel in the troika, 
and that meant bruised and battered limbs and a night 
without sleep. 

‘The wheels of the Siberian coach being innocent of springs, 
even our iron chest, which had stood up to many a caravan 
in Africa, was dented on this journey. About six o’clock in 
the morning we had taken leave of the painter Gurkin and 
left Anos, Bespaloff’s horses, Brown, Red, and Yellow, did 
their work, and in the afternoon we entered Ulala. 

Our appearance, covered with the mud the twelve hooves 
had spattered over us on the rain-washed roads and the dust 
we had swallowed as soon as this dried, was such that the 
people in Ulala hardly knew us again. But we had no time 
for formalities or toilet, for the time-table hanging in the 
post-house gave our boat as leaving the next morning. 
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We quickly ate and drank whatever was available in the 
co-operative restaurant: pancakes with raisins, a glass of sour 
mares’ milk, a draught of raspberry cordial. It was an 
unfortunate combination. In my brain and in my stomach, 
well shaken up by the jolting of the troika, ideas and objects 
danced in confusion: raisins, sour mares’ milk, raspberry 
cordial, If only we could reach the steamer! 

The day had been broiling, the night was bitterly cold. 
T have been on the Arctic Ocean when sailors used to rough 
seas and cold winds looked worse than pale; I have travelled 
down the coast of Africa in a little half-derelict ship that 
had difficulty in weathering the storm; but I had never yet 
sacrificed to the god of the seas. Yet here in the heart of 
Asia, by means of mares’ milk, raspberry cordial, and raisins, 
he exacted tribute. 

J lost control over everything. First over my head, then 
over my limbs. I remember that Margot held my head in 
her lap in the troika and I still have in my ears the imploring 
voice of the driver, begging my gallant wife not to drive 
farther with this half-poisoned man, to give up this tremen- 
dous journey and, with it, the steamer. 

Then we had a short rest at a peasant’s, 2 good friend of 
our Bespaloff, who had gabbled about spending the night 
here as a last resort. There at first I lay down at full length 
on the wooden floor. In my dazed condition I saw the 
peasant’s children appearing in the polati, a bunk fixed some 
thirty inches beneath the ceiling, and staring at me, miser- 
able wretch, with wide-open eyes. But when I heard the 
dishes and spoons of the peasants behind me, supping at 
ease with our driver, life came back to me: “We must ride 
on—the steamer—the steamer—otherwise we shall lie here 
hopelessly a whole week.” 

T must have drunk pints of hot water and I climbed into 
the troika white as chalk. We drove on into the sunrise, 
from hills down into valleys. We passed the last ferry. 

An hour before our destination the offside horse collided 
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with the wheels of a peasant cart, which overturned. We 
galloped on. I had only time to notice the stout peasant 
woman sliding gently over her sacks and bales, so unexpectedly 
that she quite forgot to abuse us. 

On we went, and over there now lay our steamer, shining 
brightly in the first rays of the sun. I rushed into the ticket 
office. 

“The steamer,” said the booking-clerk imperturbably, “is 
not leaving until this evening because it arrived late. You 
have got plenty of time.” 

And it was for this that we had driven through storm and 
tempest, had risked sour mares’ milk, raspberry cordial, and 
pancakes with raisins! We were so exhausted that we simply 
drank some tea and fell asleep as we were. 

Thad lost my hat on this journey and did the rest of my 
travelling in Siberia bareheaded. 


CHAPTER X 
CONTRAST IN THE EAST 


How splendid it was on board the Ob steamer! The 
Siberian boats, with promenade deck, individual cabins, and 
first-class accommodation, have their own part to play as 
representatives of the new age in the “America of the East.” 
There was even a stewardess, a girl who came into the cabin 
every morning and swept the floor with a bundle of birch 
twigs she had bound together into a besom. Of course, she 
would make the beds? “No,” was her explanation, “the 
passengers make their own beds on this line.” 

The oddest thing on board was the dining-saloon. We 
sat at little tables by the window. The food served was 
simple and wholesome—soup, beef, mincemeat. But in the 
middle stood a long table, laid and luxuriously ornamented, 
the faithful picture of a princely banquet of other times, 
Before each chair stood a glass for claret and one for cham- 
pagne, a napkin folded into a perfect mitre, and three 
separate sets of knives and forks. Tall silver cake stands, a 
huge Japanese vase, gilt seven-branched candlesticks with 
crystal pendants, and silver ice-buckets formed a lavish decora- 
tion which no film director’s imagination could have sur- 
passed. A gold-printed wine-list lay invitingly in the centre. 

But no one sat at this table. For the five days of the 
journey it stood like some ghostly forgotten piece of furni- 
ture from a bygone day, slowly gathering the dust. Its 
magic gradually faded. One passenger picked up the wine- 
list and amused himself reading the fabulous prices for 
French champagne. By the third day the children were 
using the wine-glasses for water. The waiter in his Russian 
smock and apron said nothing. He seemed used to it. 

14 
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As we branched off the Ob to the River Tom a storm 
broke. The heavy rain dripped through the ventilators in 
the roof of the dining-saloon on to the linoleum, The 
waiter took a gilt chair from the show table and stood it 
under the leak. Nobody took any heed of the puddle that 
collected on the green doeskin seat. 

The thing that struck me about Tomsk—er, rather, about 
the passengers who came on board at the last stop before 
‘Tomsk—was that the people were of quite a different type: 
strikingly intellectual faces, many spectacled; tidy young 
people in light Russian smocks; children in western dress; 
women wearing fashionable hats, smart shoes, silk stockings, 
chic tailor-mades, We were greeted in Tomsk by the 
atmosphere of a European university town. 

The police chief who stamped our papers told us: “In 
Tomsk there live Russians, ‘Tartars, Jews, students, and 
Chinese.” 

We met him again the next morning with a shopping bag 
under his arm, going to buy vegetables. Nobody heeded 
the friendly police chief standing there in a black blouse and 
hatless having onions and radishes put into his bag. 

Since Novo-Sibirsk was promoted to the metropolis, the 
decline of Tomsk is a foregone conclusion. Its population 
is dwindling. But it is a town founded on the centuries, 
a thousand times richer in atmosphere than its Americanised 
tival Novo-Sibirsk, The people here know this and call Tomsk 
the Siberian Athens. For here you see whole districts of 
massive stone houses standing shoulder to shoulder, some 
large, some small, but all of them part of the finished 
design. Some actually have Greek columns and pediments. 
The new age announces itself by the loudspeakers in the 
streets and the buses with their huge balloon tyres over- 
taking the old cabs. 

One of the buildings with Greek column and pediment is 
the university of Tomsk, an imposing structure surrounded 
by gardens and many institutes. 
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In the porch of the university I noticed a small cannon 
of modern design. 

“That’s for our theory exercises,” said the students. 
“Now while it’s summer we usually train in the open.” 

As we went up the stairs a professor in a white surgeon’s 
smock was coming out of the hall. A student whispered to 
me: “The prof’s a funny chap; he belongs to the old days. 
Just think, he believes in God and goes to church on 
Sundays! But they let him go on teaching because he’s 
such a famous scholar.” 

The minted character of the town still endures. The 
shop of a stonemason who worked for the churchyard made 
an unforgettable impression on me, ‘The man carved grave- 
stones either with the Cross or with the Soviet star, following 
the wish of the dead or of those left behind. The Soviet 
cortéges used to go past our house, a red pall covering the 
coffin as it was carried on the bearers’ shoulders, with red 
flags and red flowers. 

Once I chanced on an old church from whose spire the 
cross had been removed to make way for the red flag. The 
church had apparently been converted into a restaurant, 
and I focussed my camera on it. But somebody touched 
me not altogether gently on the arm: a policeman. His 
bicycle, on which he had obviously been following me for 
some time, stood against the fence. 

“Pack up!” he commanded. 

T recalled my rights and obligations and said: “But why? 
This is an ordinary restaurant.” 

“T am afraid that’s just where you're mistaken,” replied 
the policeman. “Railwaymen eat here, and the photo- 
gtaphing of transport is forbidden.” 

Perhaps the police in Tomsk have a particularly difficult 
task. For years the town drew the Whites as the head- 
quarters of counter-revolution. Byzantine villas in the 
streets are memorials to the former bourgeoisie. 

Many Chinese have come into the town as fugitives during 
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recent years. They are strange people. The first Chinese 
I went up to ran away from me as if I were the Devil 
himself. ‘The second and third did the same. Perhaps they 
thought the tropical khaki I was wearing was a uniform. 
They dropped the baskets full of stockings and thread which 
they were offering for sale and took to their heels. But the 
fourth did not hold his tongue as he did it, but shouted 
abusively at me; “I don’t want to be locked up.” And he 
was gone. 

At last I tracked down the guilty Chinese conscience. 
Many of them have fled from the eternal unrest of their 
home without passports and now wander as pedlars, 
thoroughly terrified of the authorities whatever their 
political colour, or as itinerant cobblers with a wooden 
tool-box, a few lasts on a frame over their shoulders, a roll 
of leather under their arms. 

“Sapogi potchinailo—my boot soles!” they sing out 
blubbering in bad Russian as they walk along the streets. 

The sons of the East cling together. Through their 
modest way of living and their innate good judgment of 
supply and demand they have risen to be the financiers of 
the Siberian vegetable markets, Their influence begins with 
radishes, which were originally introduced by them, and it 
extends to the edge of the market place. There they stand 
in a line as straight as a ruler, half in the black costume of 
their home, half already in the check cloth cap and the 
Russian smock of their new surroundings, trading in every- 
thing that has to do with the Siberian women’s world, from 
lisle stockings to patent leather belts. But whether their 
papers are in order or not nobody knows, because Chu Sing 
lives to-day with Li Chung and to-morrow with Chau Fu 
and is indistinguishable from either of them. 

In Tomsk, in the middle of the town, there was a whole 
district built of red brick: Dr. Stamoff’s Psycho-Therapeutic 
Institute. His name was to be heard everywhere. Every 
one in Siberia, from the Commissar of the People to the 
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isvochik, asked: “Have you been to Dr. Stamoff’s?_ Have you 
met him, spoken to him—to Dr, Jakob Zacharovitch 
Stamoff himself?” 

He was the wonder doctor of Siberia, not because he 
worked miraculous cures of the sick, but because he had 
achieved in little something far more impressive, which for 
decades has been desired for the whole of Siberia: his own 
model settlement of the new land. In a few years he had 
raised holiday resorts and spas out of the ground with 
American speed. The most important of these was very 
near Tomsk, according to Siberian standards; the journey 
would take us only a night. 

The guard, a swarthy Burjat, called us from our bunks 
about midnight. We dressed in the wan candlelight of our 
compartment. The train stopped in front of a proper little 
stone-built station that would have done credit to any 
European summer resort, 

In the half-light we spelt out the name “Shira.” Right 
behind the platform Siberian carriages were waiting in an 
endless row. We wanted to hire one of them. A man in 
an immaculate modern suit came up to us—a remarkable 
thing in Siberia, particularly at night. 

“Are those your boxes?” he asked in Russian. 

“Yes.” 

And he promptly beckoned a burly fellow. 

“Put the luggage in the carriage.” 

A European association of thought came to my mind at 
that moment. We were at the station of a famous spa. 
The gentleman speaking to us seemed to be the receptionist 
of some hotel, I thanked him for the offer and immediately 
afterwards had something to wonder about. 

All the carriages in the station—I had never known such 
a thing before in Siberia—were reserved by the spa 
authorities. It was my first acquaintance with the highly 
praised organisation of this Siberian spa. 

A circle of people, drawing certificates from their pockets, 
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formed into a small procession with their bags and baggage, 
their pillows and mattresses, on the station platform, and 
in their midst stood a tall man in flowing light cloak with 
an open collar, This was Doctor Jakob Zacharovitch 
Stamoff. He received his spa guests in person, hobbling 
peasant women, soldiers, well-dressed townspeople, workers, 
young women, 

Cars drove up, were packed with passengers, and raced 
with us for a quarter of an hour through the Shakass plains. 
The flat desolation, broken here and there by a few ancient 
tombstones, bespoke anything but a spa, But suddenly in 
the middle of the landscape appeared houses, villas, gardens, 
and the avenues of a spa promenade with a bandstand 
behind them, This was Shira. 

A watering-place in Siberia! To European ears the very 
words sound paradoxical. It is true that I had got to know 
health centres in the Kirghiz Steppes and the Altai Moun- 
tains, but their modest peasant appearance corresponded 
exactly to their surroundings. 

We were lodged in a villa standing in a pretty little 
garden and over the entrance it read: “Sanatorium Num- 
ber 1.” The nurse on duty said, glancing at my wife: 
“Please go to your room as unobtrusively as possible, 
because it is strictly forbidden for a married couple to live 
in the same building here.” 

American tempo in Siberia: healing must not be dis- 
turbed by family life. 

The trees out there adorning the shores of the health- 
giving lake, the flowers on the promenade, every board, 
every wire, the rowing-boats on the lake shore had to be 
transported to this plain between the Ob and the Yenessei 
to work its transformation. 

The short summer allows a season of only three months. 
The summer temperature—tI endured 107°F.—drops with 
grim suddenness in the cold winds of autumn to 70° below 
zero. That is Siberia! Already at the end of August the 
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whole spa, with its portable furniture, instruments, and 
patients, moves back into winter quarters in Tomsk. 

Doctor Stamoff himself, like few other people in the 
country, enjoyed the unwritten privilege of putting his 
conceptions into practice without bureaucratic control. 
On his black Russian shirt he wore the red order of Lenin. 
If he was rather a comical figure, yet this made him un- 
cannily popular, as with his huge frame, the flowing black 
locks, his arms forcefully folded at his back, he strode on his 
hurried daily tour of inspection of the spa, from the chicken- 
runs to the ultra-violet ray room. 

One could not live better at any European spa. Break- 
fast was cold, garnished with radishes and tomatoes: ham, 
smoked salmon, punch tarts, marzipan cakes, and short- 
bread. The waitresses were dressed in white. A former 
church bell outside rang for meals. In the evening we sat 
on the, benches along the promenade in front of the brightly 
lit music pavilion and listened to the concert given by the 
spa orchestra, 

Among the guests we met a former acquaintance— 
Alagisoff, the President of the Oirat Republic. He had 
come here with his wife and child for the period of his 
summer leave. “You see,” he said, “if the people in Ulala 
know that I have my leave and yet stay in the country, 
they think, ‘Now the President will certainly be able to 
spare time for our troubles,’ and they roll up in their 
hundreds.” 

Actually Alagisoff and his family were quite fit. And if 
the wife of the director of the Soviet Bank of Novo-Sibirsk 
was there with her pretty little daughter, if lawyers, doctors, 
and artists were among the visitors to the spa, this did not 
belie Doctor Stamoff’s explanation to me: “All my patients 
are peasants and workers.” For such expressions must not 
be understood in their West European sense. 
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In Ust-Abakan we had reached the Yenessei River. 
Waiting for the ferry that was to take us across to Minus- 
sinsk, we sheltered from the burning heat of the sun among 
the sacks of flour that were piled up in the harbour. But 
unfortunately this shade-giving protection was taken away 
behind our backs by the transport workers. The ferry, a 
small paddle steamer, was so full that it looked as if the 
passengers would be squeezed out through the portholes. 
We had managed to get a place by one of these portholes 
and, for lack of space, dangled our legs out of it, while the 
passengers’ luggage towered around us: sleeping bags, 
buckets, crockery, trunks, mattresses, Small children dodged 
shouting and shrieking in and out among the piles. 

Ust-Abakan bears the sort of relation to Minussinsk on 
the opposite bank that Buda bears to Pesth. This is where 
the Yenessei begins to be important as a navigable route 
that leads to Europe. The explorer Fridtjof Nansen 
travelled over this route just before the Great War, en- 
thusiastic about the significance of this water-way encircling 
two continents. 

What did I see on these banks? Building everywhere, 
new houses, some finished, many more growing, granaries, 
warehouses, a whole new town. It is rare for foreigners to 
find their way here. When I had handed in all our papers, 
passports and permits, at the police station, I was asked to 
come back again in two hours, meanwhile they would be 
examined, When I returned the official asked me before 
he handed them back: “Can’t you give us any other proof 
of your identity?” 

In Minussinsk there is a museum of Siberian Asiatic 
antiquities. I climbed its steps to an entrance where mam- 
moths’ bones, tusks, elk horns were piled up in great dis- 
ordered heaps. I was surprised to see that all the glass 
cases were pushed so close up against the walls that even 
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by craning my neck I could see very few of the exhibits, 
In fact, it looked as if excavations were being conducted in 
the museum itself or as if an earthquake had maliciously 
tumbled together the treasures of bygone centuries and the 
latest products of progress. A Mongolian sword hung on the 
telephone and several paunchy Buddhas were holding a 
meeting on top of a bookcase. 

An old man came up to me and introduced himself as the 
curator, 

“You want to look over the museum? I am very sorry 
you should have come when we are all so upside-down. As 
you can see, we are just having our remonte.”” 

This remonte—an untranslatable word, its meaning only 
hinted at by “rebuilding” and “redecoration” and “re- 
arrangement”—I already knew as a characteristically Russian 
affair. 

The curator showed me a coloured chain with carved 
gems, tiny rods, and ivory balls strung together on it; it 
must have come from the culture of an age long past. 

“A peasant turned this up with his plough a week or two 
ago,” the curator told me. “I paid him forty roubles for 
it and reported the find to Moscow. To-day Moscow has 
telephoned me that a museum in London has offered a 
hundred times that for the chain. So it will soon be going 
on a journey.” 

Asia’s treasures are moving westwards; Europe sends her 
manufactures to the east. They change the everyday life 
of Siberia, they transform the picture of its towns and 
markets. 

In the Siberian shops from Omsk to Vladivostok practi- 
cally the same goods are displayed. This is an American 
symptom, too. They are imported from Europe in large 
consignments and the only things for sale are those that 
have just arrived. For years there was nothing; the hunger 
for goods was correspondingly sharp. Of necessity the 
consignments were usually rationed: everybody could have 
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only so many yards of material; when samples of a few 
thousand caps with shiny black cardboard peaks one day 
appeared in all the windows, everybody fell on them; when 
a case of nickel-plated watches, each as big as the palm of 
your hand, arrived, they were snatched up within a few 
days. It was an event such as nobody had known for years. 

Now in the summer months there was abundance of 
vegetables and fresh fruit everywhere. The rich choice— 
wild strawberries, raspberries, currants, and apples—gave the 
lie to all conceptions of Siberia as an unproductive country. 
The apples were small, not very attractive to look at, but 
with an aroma which any American grower would envy for 
his own better-looking varieties. 

But when we could not curb our longing for a change we 
had to pay dearly for a tin of pineapple. We soon realised 
that our wish for it was a mistake. The contents tasted of 
the tin because this expensive item had lain for years without 
finding a buyer. 

On the banks of the “Great Water,” whose Tungus name 
is Yenessei, the landscape is true Asiatic: rugged rocks and 
virgin forests that stretch north to the marshes of the Taiga 
and the tundras, the flat land that loses itself in the far 
distance of the Polar Circle. The one welcome here among 
stones and pines and firs was the slender delicate Polar birch. 

The steamer Lenin anchored in the little river harbour. 
To my amazement I learnt at the ticket office that the 
journey to Krasnojarsk, which took the ship one night, 
would cost twice as much as our five-day trip on the Ob 
steamer, The reason, which was explained to me, was not 
without logic: “Surely it’s much nicer to travel for one 
night than for five.” 

In Krasnojarsk we lived with a woman who let rooms and 
who looked like a barrel on which somebody had left a pair 
of spectacles, for the two lenses were on a face round as a 
ball, with red cheeks that almost overwhelmed her nose. 

The floor in our room sloped so much that we could not 
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get rid of the feeling that we were on board ship. The 
house had subsided, but that was just our bad luck, for 
Krasnojarsk is a harmoniously built town with many fine 
stone buildings and still more log houses, which here on 
Siberian ground combine to give quite a metropolitan 
impression. 

It was Sunday. Red soldiers and workers met in the park 
for a quiet game of lotto. The young people were strolling 
in the sports arena. At the Orthodox Church in the main 
square the “batjushka” was preaching for believers. Right 
across the wooden fence in front of the church was the 
announcement of a film lecture: “America and the Ford 
System.” By the entrance to the cinema was a garden, a 
club in the open, so to speak, with newspapers lying about, 
seats, chessboards on little tables. The show usually 
begins much later than the advertised time, that is, not 
until all the tickets have been given up. The time of 
waiting in the little garden with its chess and its newspapers 
is one of the real pleasures of Sunday in Siberia. 


i 


The mail train from Vladivostok, which stopped in 
Krasnojarsk, even had a “soft” class. We did not need to 
unpack our own mattresses. We were travelling westwards 
again. During the past months I had learnt to understand 
the prisoner of war, Richard, and the doctor in Rubzovka. 
The half of Asia is a gulf more impassable than an ocean. 
Whenever I climbed out of the troika in the evening 
exhausted and lay as content on the bare palliasse in a 
peasants’ inn as on the softest of beds, whenever I reckoned 
out the miles on the map and ascertained that we were 
still a week or more by post from home, Europe seemed to 
me infinitely far away, almost as if it lay on another planet, 
an illusion that had never come to me in any other part of 
the world. 
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We broke our journey once again in the Kusnetzk district. 
With its iron ore and coal mines this is the smithy of Siberia 
and its industrial centre. Settlers’ houses and chimney- 
stacks flank the railway line. A soldier with fixed bayonet 
keeps watch on a wooden look-out tower over the entrance 
to the generating station. 

Everything here is new: the power-house, the towering 
buildings with their mighty pipes and steel wheels. Nearby 
are the miners’ quarters, providing dressing-rooms for those 
going into the pit and bathrooms for those coming up. 

When we arrived the shifts were just changing over. An 
overseer with a genial sooty face gave us mining clothes and 
a Davy lamp each from the rows and rows that hung on 
racks, 

We entered the treasure-house of Siberia. The riches of 
our age are sooty and prosaic; they are not found in the 
vaults of state banks. 

In our unaccustomed clothes we walked as laboriously as 
divers, Rail tracks ran everywhere, Miners were sitting on 
sooty benches waiting for their shift. 

We stepped on to the iron platform of a lift that would 
hold four people comfortably; there were eight of us, and 
the back and front were open. 

Outside a worker shouted something into the invisible 
depths which we could feel beneath the swaying platform. 
He pulled over a lever and for an instant we were thrown 
upwards. Involuntarily the eight of us huddled together 
in our sooty sticky clothes, 

Dark glistening walls of coal rush past us. ‘The two iron 
sides and the shoulders of our neighbours are our only 
support. 

Faraway voices echo faintly. We hover, see lights, and 
then stop. A cold, damp, strangely acidified atmosphere 
clings to the face. We are in the pit. We have dropped 
four hundred feet in a lift that dives into the Siberian earth 
like an express train. 
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An electric light in the far distance shows us the way. 
But take care! Above us on the sloping roof is a thick pipe. 
Already we are bumping our heads painfully. This pipe 
takes away the water which drips everywhere from the walls 
and in which we are wading—diluted ink, grey-black and 
dirty. The overseers have gone forward so quickly that we, 
continually held up by rails and pipes and puddles, can 
hardly follow. 

There is a rough face of coal with two tiny lights above. 
We clamber up. Rubble falls down towards us. There is 
room enough for us to get through with some turning and 
twisting. Our lamps have gone out as we climbed. Dark- 
ness everywhere. Hallo, hallo! We are standing knee-deep 
in a hole and slither farther in on our seats. A fall of coal 
follows us like a gate closing maliciously behind. 

Crawling on all fours, we at last show our faces through 
an opening, above which many searching heads stoop into 
the darkness and greet us, Every pick is still for a moment. 
Little lumps of coal crumble from the walls on to the small 
gathering of east and west. . . . 


In the Kusnetzk district we had to board the Maxim 
Gorki and spend one more night in true Siberian style 
among settlers, children, and artisans on the wooden bunks, 
The fourteen days of our journey homeward are telescoped 
into one in my memory. In Novo-Sibirsk the “Zentralnaja 
Gostinizza” now really seemed to us a splendid Grand 
Hotel. We bathed and packed our khaki clothes into our 
boxes. The European express picked us up the next 
morning. The shining tidy compartments with their 
wooden tables and luxuriously upholstered seats looked 
wonderful. Next to us was the dining-car. We swore not 
to leave it for a whole day, to taste its luxury literally with 
a spoon. But alas! when at the next station we went to 
enter it, it was just being uncoupled because of mechanical 
trouble. We were still in Siberia, and what did it matter 
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if a train travelled without a dining-car, even right across 
Asia? 

“Moshno——” said the guard, “you can get tea.” 

The available glasses went the rounds between his 
samovar and the passengers. 

In Tyumen it was midday according to Novo-Sibirsk, ten 
o’clock in the morning according to local time, only nine 
by Moscow. Should we have breakfast or lunch? 

You must come from the east, with other eyes, to do 
justice to Moscow. Then it seems to you what it really is: 
the metropolis of an Asiatic empire. You think: “What a 
grand town! There are half as many people here as in the 
whole of Siberia!” 

I walked through the streets, and those very stores whose 
modesty had failed to impress me on the outward journey 
now appeared indescribably magnificent. Trained to 
Siberian standards, I found even the formalities of depar- 
ture quite simple. We travelled from Leningrad back to 
the Old World by steamer, taking with us the protean 
picture of a land of the future. 


CHAPTER XI 
HIGHWAY FROM COAST TO COAST 


From Siberia, the America in the East, to the America in 
the West—the logic of this itinerary leaves nothing to be 
desired. I must disillusion those readers who have so high 
an opinion of me: it is not profound reflection but simply 
the wanderlust which is always seeking fresh roads that must 
have the credit for leading to so harmonious a picture of 
the world. After the caravan routes in the African bush, 
the mountain paths and railroads of Siberia, nothing could 
be more tempting than the highways of the United States, 
whose mass production factories have made the car every- 
man’s transport all over the world, On these arterial roads 
between Atlantic and Pacific, between San Francisco and 
New Orleans, the romance of the twentieth century, the 
romance peculiarly America’s own, has become reality. 

We had been in New York just two days and wanted to 
start on a long journey the same week, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from there to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We were complete greenhorns and all we knew was that 
our room on the sixteenth floor looked out on to Seventh 
Avenue and that we needed American driving licences 
before we could join the crowd of cars down there, which 
seen from our window in the evening looked for all the world 
like a swarm of busy bees with large shining eyes. 

To think that we had both only just left the guiding hand 
of our driving teacher and were now to plunge alone into 
the whirlpool of New York! 

What had they told us in Europe?—‘A driving licence 
in New York? Oh, that’s easy enough: you just hand over 
your dollar and get the certificate.” 

155 
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Not at all! First we had to fill up a form for the “State 
of New York.” There was a whole list of questions on it 
and, being in too much of a hurry to read them all, I just 
scribbled in “Yes” or “No” for answers as fancy dictated. 

Only once did I ask official advice, There was the blunt 
question: “Colour?” 

“Which colour?—Hair? Eyes?” 

“No, the colour of your skin,” and already the good 
fellow had filled in the space provided with a brief “Wh.” 

The next day Margot received instructions to present 
herself at the Columbus Circle for her test. Not a word 
about me. 

How was this? Did the principle of “Ladies first” cover 
even the granting of driving licences in New York? I went 
straight off to the authorities. 

“Y’m very sorry, Mr. Lubinski, but your application has 
been turned down.” 

I was dumbfounded, This was just my luck! 

“What's wrong with it, then?” 

“Maybe you'd like to read it for yourself,” answered the 
man at the pigeon-hole. 

There lay my test application of yesterday, with one of 
my “Yes” answers marked in red ink. “Have you ever...” 
I had not read more of the question than that, but now I 
found that it went on “. .. been certified as mentally 
unbalanced?” 

‘Thank goodness the official was a decent sort and allowed 
my original answer to be corrected. 

‘The next day found us both at Columbus Circle standing 
in front of the inspector in his greyish khaki uniform. Here 
he had set up his establishment, of which the chief item was 
a card with letters of different sizes, like those used by 
opticians and eye-specialists. 

Neither Margot nor I particularly welcomed this because 
we are both the least bit short-sighted—just the least bit 
and it affects only one eye in each of us, but it is enough to 
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raise the question of whether we should wear glasses while 
driving—and that we did not want. Here, then, was a new 
complication. 

So I stole up while the inspector was testing another 
candidate and carefully learnt the letters in the bottom 
rows, which I could read well enough using both eyes at 
once: “KP TBRQZMXO”... Margot joined me in 
my studies. 

Suddenly the examiner called out: 

“Would you please go away from there—immediately, 
you understand,” he added meaningly. 

My attempt to bring my wits to the assistance of our 
two pairs of eyes was unlucky. But in spite of my annoyance 
with the examiner I must admit that he was a gentleman. 
He let Margot read out the letters she had just got by heart, 
but when it came to my turn, what did he do? Turned his 
card over and made me read the other side! 

The car quarter of New York is around Central Park and 
Columbus Circle, one “Used Car Depét” next to the other. 
Cars from storey to storey, from lift to lift, skyscrapers full 
of cars. Buying a car is a transaction they do not waste 
words on in the United States, I chose a little six-cylinder 
roadster which had already done some thousand miles and 
promised in all human probability to conquer every hill in 
the next ten thousand. The tyres were still faultless. Our 
wandering home now stood before our door. Margot made 
a careful study of the packing. Part of the luggage had to 
be put into the dickey and what would not go in there 
must be stacked on the running board and held in place 
by a luggage grid. Would it see us all the way to ’Frisco? 
That was the question. 

What is still missing? Spare screws, cut-out, nuts, insu- 
lating tape—these are bought at the first Woolworth’s we 
come to. Our room telephone rings incessantly. Cars are 
still being offered to us by dealers and good advice by 
friends: don’t forget a strong pocket torch, it is important 
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to remove certain screws regularly, and as for the police- 
traps of dollar-hungry town authorities—no, if we were to 
take all this to heart prudence itself would make us cancel 
the journey. It is high time to start. 

Only a stirrup-cup, and then off we drove. Eight 
thousand miles between New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans: Margot, you will drive half of that. Good luck on 
the road we are both travelling! 

We breathed a sigh of relief when we came to the other 
bank of the Hudson. What a difference between motoring 
in New York and here on the arterial road. There driving 
amounts to putting the brake on between one red light and 
the next, between congestion and cross-traffic. Now we 
enjoyed the happiness of the open road, gliding over it as 
over a polished floor, Never before had I so completely 
realised that good roads are among the greatest blessings 
mankind can have. It was so in the age of the stage coach 
just as much as it is to-day in the age of the car. 

Margot was driving. Consequently I had both eyes to 
spare for the green growth that springs up among thick 
underwood soon after you leave New York, for the trees 
in blossom at the roadside, for the cottages on the slopes, 
and for the natural wit with which people proclaim their 
wares by the side of the road. 

An iron cock—it certainly was not a hen—held a notice 
board in its mouth: “Fresh eggs!” A hotel in Atlantic 
City pressed the sea-god himself into service on a giant 
placard: “Neptune welcomes you!” In front of a wooden 
house there stood six flag-staffs, and on each flag was a 
single word in gigantic letters for the passing driver to 
read: “Open — Frankforters — Sandwiches — Luncheon — 
Coffee—5 Cents.” Thus the road went on without 
interruption, the advertising pages of a newspaper springing 
to life so that every one can read without taking his hands 
from the steering wheel. 

The road to Atlantic City is the motorists’ dream come 
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true. A black mirror with a white border and hedged in 
with white fences, with eight streams of traffic. For each 
car has its path indicated by two borders, drawn as freshly 
as on a tennis court. The lorries must keep to their special 
road, There they drive between the two white lines as if 
on rails, Sitting at the steering wheel I think that one day 
they will grow their own eyes, like modern dragons. 

In other ways, too, fairyland was still about us. Our 
coast-to-coast-to-coast journey had already attracted some 
attention. In Atlantic City we were stopped by photo- 
gtaphers armed with flashlights, and after that the manager 
of the hotel received us expressly as the guests of honour 
of his establishment—in other words, as something to 
show off, 

The head waiter, however, beat everything: he addressed 
Margot as “Princess” and myself with an equally illustrious 
title. When I corrected him he twisted his face into an 
expression of secret understanding as much as to say: “I beg 
your Highness’s pardon; I quite forgot that your Highnesses 
were travelling incognito.” 

The head waiter’s idea struck the manager as brilliant, 
and every guest in the place was informed that we were 
travelling incognito—a thing that only princes do. 

It happened to be a Sunday when we set out for Washing- 
ton, From Philadelphia onwards the road was a lesson to us. 

“Let us swear a solemn oath,” I said, “never again to 
drive here on a Sunday.” 

Gradually the week-end motorists were sending us mad. 
It was like an endless Old Crocks’ race, with brakes screeching 
like greybeards groaning in their graves. On American roads 
every one drives just as fast as he can, which may be at the 
snail’s pace of the crocks or at the express speed of the 
streamlined marvels which overtook us. But in the high- 
backed crawlers sat young fellows and girls, noisily enjoying 
the quaintness of their vehicles, which they exaggerated by 
crowding twelve people into four seats, 
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Tt was Sunday that we had to thank for our first collision. 
Approaching Washington there was a wide right-hand curve 
in the road. In the mirror I could see behind us the endless 
stream of lights showing the trail of day-trippers coming 
home to town—near—nearer, Bang! There was one of 
those museum-pieces hooked up on our rear bumper and 
our mudguard had got its first large dent. 

Out of the other car climbed an old farmer, a young 
farmer, and a fat woman, who immediately began to 
prattle away: “Someone bumped into us from the back. 
It was not our—~” 

The older man glared at her as if to say, “Hold your 
everlasting tongue, honey!” and we exchanged names and 
addresses. Whoever wanted to could now take action. We, 
of course, had other fish to fry; San Francisco was still a 
long way off. I learned that the Car Paradise of America 
is as incomplete as any earthly paradise must necessarily be. 

But still, the traffic policeman under his huge sunshade 
at the corner of K Street in Washington was really some- 
thing of an angel to me when, suddenly turning out of a 
cross-street, I unexpectedly found myself in the middle of 
a line of traffic coming towards me. Everything stopped. 
I was given a short friendly lecture and then, sending me 
back, he made me show the assembled traffic that I knew 
exactly how a right-hand turn should look according to the 
rules. At first the geometrical scheme of the city’s lay-out 
is not easy for a European to comprehend. Most of the 
main streets lead up to the Capitol. The Avenues run 
round it in circles. One of the curiosities of Washington 
was a street which had been built between Fourth and 
Fifth Street and which was therefore logically called “4gth 
Street”! 

We still had European road manners, by American 
standards at least. When cars meet on the road at night 
nobody thinks of dipping headlights. Hitherto we had done 
it, but without arousing any response. 
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Margot said: “It makes me think of a children’s game we 
used to play at home. We used to have little lead cars that 
moved round a board by numbers that we threw with dice. 
Some of the numbers meant ‘Roundabout’, ‘Road up’, or 
‘Puncture.’ But if you threw two sixes the car blew up 
and you had lost.” 

I hoped that we should not blow up. We were in the 
midst of the Alleghany Mountains and could look from the 
heights down towards the Kanawha River along whose bank 
wound an endless goods train, looking as tiny as a Japanese 
miniature toy. We stopped to enjoy the lovely view. 

A moment later a closed car came round the curve behind 
us and stopped, too. Inside it hung clothes-hangers full of 
costumes and frocks. The only occupant, an elderly man, 
came up to us smiling amiably. 

“I’m a New Yorker, too,” he said, and pointed to the 
registration plate of his car, which bore like ours the famous 
NY, He surprised us with a cordial greeting: “Where are 
you off to? What’s your line? I’m in frocks and costumes 
myself. But times are bad~-too many taxes, too much 
competition. In my old age I have to travel two hundred 
miles a day.” 

Then he turned his attention to the car. 

“What did you give for yours? Five hundred dollars? 
I got mine for three hundred. Runs like a sewing machine 
~absolutely O.K.” 

When he heard that we were bound for San Francisco he 
fetched out from Heaven knew where among his samples a 
large glossy still. 

“That’s my daughter. She’s a Ziegfeld Girl in ’Frisco, 
You must see her dance. Ah, what an artist!” 

I politely assured him that the young lady with the 
Garbo hair and the Crawford smile was as O.K. as his car, 
and he bade us farewell with corresponding cordiality. 

The Shenandoah Valley, with its log houses and its 
horsemen, is a piece of romantic America. The sky is full 
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of the twittering of birds. The school bus, which had 
brought the children from the surrounding farms, was 
standing by the door of the school. Smiling girls waved 
after us from the window. 

I must confess that I looked about me for a second, 
although I was at the steering wheel, and immediately 
there was a rustling of leaves, a crackling of twigs meeting 
above us, mud spluttered beneath us, I heard Margot shout 
something, swung the steering wheel over, and accelerated, 
I was lucky; we came out of the ditch as suddenly as we had 
gone into it. I vowed that I would never look round again, 
even if Mr. Roosevelt himself sat in the school bus waving. 

“Kentucky welcomes you.” Every American state greets 
the arriving motorist with a large board at the edge of the 
road, The first merely calls attention to the state’s exis- 
tence, but then among the friendly greetings comes quite 
material information about its traffic laws and the maximum 
speed allowed within its borders. 

Kentucky, whose name is an Indian word meaning some- 
thing like “dark, bloody ground,” is the gateway to rural 
America. Traffic thins out on the main roads. Cows and, 
still more, horses of every breed, long-legged thoroughbreds, 
squat piebald horses from the plain graze in the luxuriant 
Kentucky biue grass. But I am afraid our first puncture, 
when a nail from a horseshoe stuck right through the tyre, 
changed my interest in horses into a most emphatic dis- 
like. But I had to keep that to myself, for horses are the 
living symbols of Kentucky. 

“This room must positively be vacated five days before 
the Kentucky Derby because it is reserved for other visitors,” 
This information, neatly printed on a white card slipped 
under the glass top of our bedside table by our breakfast 
tray, reminded us where we were: in Louisville, the meeting 
point once every year of sporting Society in the United 
States. As visitors elsewhere are shown museums and his- 
toric buildings, here they are shown either last year’s Derby 
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winner in its stable, or its predecessors’ graves covered with 
decorations. The most famous of these horses was “Man 
0” War,” whose life was insured for half a million dollars. 

In Louisville we were warned that the Mississippi was 
reported to be rising—and we wanted to go straight on to 
St. Louis. 

We plunged right into the middle of the trouble on our 
way. We were driving along a high embankment, Margot 
gripping the steering wheel with both hands. The water 
flooded the narrow temporary road from edge to edge, 
while on the lower levels to either side of us trees and 
telegraph poles were submerged to their very tops. 

The uninterrupted rain continued to swell the flood. If 
only we were in St. Louis! A hard day: two hundred and 
eighty miles of these conditions. Every two hours to the 
minute we changed over at the steering wheel. Indianapolis 
—Teutopolis—Vandalia—in Terre Haute the tank was 
almost empty. 

“You'd better look out,” said the man at the filling 
station, “They’ve had to put up the first barricades just 
past Collinsville. Good luck and good swimming!” 

It had never been so dark. It seemed as if the clouds 
had swallowed up the moon. Our headlights could not 
penetrate the damp air. Stop! There is a board hanging 
on a tree-top and on it an arrow pointing away from the 
road towards an earth track where an open fire was burning. 
Boy Scouts in uniform waved us on. We jolted along and 
found ourselves at the end of a glowing serpent of cars all 
wanting to get into St. Louis. Police in gumboots were 
blowing whistle signals, beacons led us along the barricades 
of sandbags, over the railway track, past the roof of a com- 
pletely submerged filling station. There a gang of navvies 
were working in two shifts; the one shift toiled at the 
pumps, but the others did all they could in the circumstances: 
they fished in the flood. 
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Summer comes to Kansas sooner than to the east. Citron 
moths fluttered into the car as we drove. The landscape of 
the Middle West unfolded its luxuriance, the people became 
more diverse, more Southern. In Lawrence I asked two 
girls the road. They were just on their way home from a 
game of tennis, dressed in pretty summer frocks. They 
looked remarkable with their smooth jet-black hair, sharp 
features, dull brown skin, and their dark eyes set deep 
beneath the celluloid eye-shades of their white tennis caps. 

“Is this your home?” I asked. 

“We come from Oklahama but we go to college here.” 

‘They were young Indians, and near by was the Haskell 
Institute, where the rising generation of native Americans 
are educated for the twentieth century. We soon met more 
of them: brown boys in faultless sports clothes coming from 
the golf links, the quivers over their shoulders filled with 
golf clubs instead of with the arrows their forefathers 
carried, 

Beyond Kansas City the fine roads and the large towns 
come to an end. The road was damaged by the recent 
rains, the car struggled, swung about, danced, and skidded. 
The mud spurted high up as we turned a sharp corner and 
we skidded an unexpected semi-circle, our rear wheels 
slithering into the ditch, We inspected the damage. It 
was no discredit to our driving ability. The cause was a 
flat tyre. 

Luckily a lorry came along the road. The two occupants, 
real cowboys with huge slouch hats, got out and put chains 
on the tyres of their lorry. Wading ankle-deep into the 
mud, we slung a rope round their rear axle and our front 
axle, gave both cars full gas, and came out. 

At that moment another car swept round the curve, the 
driver looked at us amazed at seeing people changed into 
living clay models, and in the same moment had skidded 
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into the very place which we had just been lucky enough 
to get out of. We were sorry for him and it was now our 
turn to haul, but all the same it was absurdly funny. 

Most of the cars we met now were loaded up with cases 
and as dusty as we were. People were driving westwards by 
families to the summer coolness of the Pacific, to the Grand 
Canyon, or to Alaska. Often the pram and the rocking 
horse were tied on the front of the radiator, the tent packed 
on the roof, and the dogs squatting well-behaved on the 
running board, This was, so to speak, long distance traffic. 

Short-distance traffic was the height of leisure, We met 
one farmer leading a horse to market hitched to the back 
of his car: petrol in front, trotting behind. Almost every 
filling station had its own camping ground, Between the 
one-roomed bungalows were covered-in spaces for the cars. 
Beyond the little town of Syracuse Kansas comes to an 
end. A filling station announced this in its own way: “Get 
your gasolene here: you’ll be in Colorado in a minute.” 

We were driving into a landscape that became more and 
more tropical. At first there were arid tufts of grass, 
yellowed by dust and sun, then in New Mexico the first low 
cactuses grew exuberantly by the roadside, Spotted yellow 
tortoises crawled across the road in hordes. The providence 
of nature that makes animals invisible from a distance is 
here turned to a curse. Motorists notice the animals too 
late. Run down, the poor beasts stretch pitiful wondering 
heads out of their cracked shells. We drove as carefully as 
possible. ; 

In the mountains we wanted to make up for lost time, 
but in this we were hindered by the Justice of the Peace 
of Santa Fé, and this is how it happened. 

When we were driving to the Indian village of Tesuque 
there was another car in front of us. Behind the white 
driver weré four Indians, wearing coloured ribbons round 
their heads as you see them doing everywhere in New 
Mexico. The road ran steeply downhill. 
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Suddenly, with no signal, the man in front of us stopped. 
We stood on the brakes, but we could not avoid the short, 
sharp crack of our bumpers. Each of us had his dents. 

The Indians smiled politely and said nothing. But the 
next morning in Santa Fé I found a sleepy fellow on the 
running-board of my car, where he had quite obviously 
been waiting for me. He was wearing a big slouch hat 
and on his left breast glittered a gilt badge on which I could 
read all too clearly the word: “sHerirr.” 

“Are you the owner of this car?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then please drive with me to the County.” 

This sounded like arrest, and to be on the safe side I took 
Margot along. The presence of a female moderates the zeal 
of every official hereabouts. 

The three of us drove to the stone building which 
represented the County, A few barred windows left us no 
comforting doubt that the prison was next door. The 
sheriff handed me a printed paper: “I, Justice of the Peace 
of Tesuque, send greetings to every sheriff and constable 
and command them to apprehend the automobile . . .” 

An old Mexican who sat at a table gazing vacantly and 
whiled away the time throwing dice, said with a twinkle in 
his eyes: “It’s only human nature—only human nature— 
this is what happens when people have had too much”— 
and he used the German word—“Schnaps.” 

In view of the private nature of the imputation I 
refrained from all protest, but insisted that I should be 
taken before the Justice of the Peace himself. 

An hour later all of us, Margot, the sheriff, the driver of 
the other car, the Indians, and I stood in the Justice’s 
private office. He was sitting in a rocking-chair on the 
wooden balcony of his house when we arrived. He was 
black-haired with red-brown skin, the regular Mexican 
Indian half-breed, and he was known as Sefior Don Vic- 
toriano Casados. 
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First he declared in atrocious English with a shrug of 
his shoulders that until he was certain that the insurance 
company or we ourselves would pay all the damage he 
had to keep us in custody so that we should not flee from 
the law. 

I decided to reply in Spanish, and told him that the high- 
ways of America resounded with his reputation for justice, 
and five minutes later it was not he but Margot who was 
sitting in the rocking-chair. He called her Marguerita, 
Chiquita, Muchachita, using all the endearing forms of a 
language rich in pet-names. 

He delivered a judgment worthy of Solomon: the occu- 
pants of the Indian car which had stopped so suddenly on 
the downhill road were to pay my damages and I was to 
pay theirs. We were quits. Only the Sheriff had to get a 
dollar and a half for his trouble in seeing justice done to 
both parties. 

From that day Sefior Don Victoriano Casados was our 
friend. He gave me the warrant of arrest as a souvenir. 
And one evening when a festival was being celebrated in the 
St. Francis Cathedral, which it was part of his official duty 
to attend, we were among his honoured guests, 

This festival was a service for the children of Santa Fé 
who had just left school. Boys and girls sat dressed in white 
in front of a Madonna decorated with flowers. A sermon 
very appropriate to our times was given by a Franciscan 
priest: “Now that you yourselves are entitled to take the 
steering wheel I want to remind you always to follow the 
tule of the road. . . .” For in New Mexico driving licences 
are issuéd to fourteen-yeat-olds, 

The wisdom of the Santa Fé Justice of the Peace had 
made us particularly humanitarian, On our way to Albu- 
querque we came to an old Indian settlement whose name 
was La Bajada. Here, all unawares, we became martyrs to 
our own good deeds. 

We had just stopped in front of a few low mud huts to 
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get water for the radiator. The coach express, New York 
to Los Angeles, rattled along the road and came to a stop. 
IT saw two figures jump out and immediately afterwards an 
Indian came down the slope. He had his many-coloured 
blanket thrown over his shoulders and a red ribbon tied 
round his black hair with its short-thick pigtail. By his 
side walked a young man in a modern suit. 

The old man spoke to us in Spanish, as all the Redskins 
do in this district: “Muy buenos dfas, sefior. We have to 
get to Cochiti; would you give us a lift?” 

This Indian village was a good seven miles off the high- 
way. ‘The sun was burning hot. Could we let the poor 
fellow go on foot? 

“Who is the young man?” we asked, 

“He is my son, sefior, on holiday from school,” answered 
the Indian. 

Who knows whether we should have driven them home if 
we had had the least suspicion what effect Indian tracks 
would have on our car? Alas and alack! Everywhere round 
the village was bare earth, either piled into hummocks or 
transformed by the rain into thick muddy streams. First 
the car gasped, then the water in the radiator began to 
boil. Finally the wheels kept digging themselves help- 
lessly into the ground. The two Indians gallantly helped 
to push and so at last we reached their home village of 
Cochiti. 

A fat Indian squaw, her broad face beaming with happi- 
ness, ran from her open-air clay oven to greet our two passen-~ 
gers, clapping them powerfully on the hips with both hands. 
Then a second Indian woman came running from the other 
direction. She was obviously the grandmother. Her skin 
had taken on the wan colour of the village. I did not wait 
for any addition to the family gathering. Who knew what 
lay before us on the rest of this accursed Indian track! 

Having travelled thousands of miles in the same car you 
begin to understand its language, and ours was saying with 
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audible snorts: “I was built for the highroads of California, 
not for the muddy banks of the Rio Grande!” 

And having registered its protest it stopped dead in the 
next slimy creek that we wanted to pass, or, rather, that we 
had to pass. 

The rear wheels spun fiercely and waves of yellow water 
washed over the radiator. The car was visibly sinking 
deeper. Engine power had met its master. What could we 
do? Where could we go? 

I pulled off shoes and socks and jumped into the river. 
Margot, sticking to her post like the captain of a sinking 
ship—a grim comparison for a car-driver—held on to the 
wheel. I bellowed out like a bull: “Hallo! Hallo!” 

Apart from the necessity to vent my feelings at our ill- 
rewarded hospitality in taking the two Indians home, I 
thought perhaps someone might hear. 

And in the end they did. First I saw a rake appear on 
the horizon, then an Indian so old that his earth-brown 
skin was nothing but a mass of wrinkles. He pulled his 
moccasins off straight away and ran into the river, but 
neither his rake nor his strength could help us. 

Water was gurgling right inside the exhaust pipe, and all 
we could do was to stand stupidly round the sinking car. 

“Isn’t there a village anywhere near?” 

“Oh, yes—right behind this mountain, sefior.” 

I have never in my life waded so quickly through a river 
and never run barefoot over pointed stones, burning from 
the sun, with so little sense of pain. 

The clay huts I came to, the people in their slouch hats, 
a huge black-haired Indian who harnessed horses, a young 
woman who gave me something to drink—all these are but 
a confused kaleidoscope in my memory. 

I only know now that the Indian’s horses dragged us free, 
that Margot, dripping mud like a daughter of Neptune 
himself, steered our car to the bank, and that after this 
adventure we slept for twenty-four hours. 
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No European sets such store by the Indians as the 
Americans themselves do. If we had made all the detours 
recommended to us at every filling station to meet in with 
Redskins, we should never have got to California. Only 
for those pedantic people to whom events mean more than 
their development can the discovery of America be fixed in 
the fifteenth century. Actually it did not ensue for people 
in general until our motorised age. Indian girls, hobbling 
old women, offer pottery wares, ash trays, vases. They hold 
them high in the air as soon as they sight a car in the 
distance. The resourceful owners of filling stations have 
taken on Indians. These come every morning to their 
story-book huts round about the highly modern filling 
station, put on their moccasins, tie the colourful head-cloth 
round their black hair, There they weave, hammer, and 
make pottery, just as the tourists want to see them. They 
take no pains to hide the lounge suits and boots that hang 
in a corner. 

Here in New Mexico the historic, so beloved of Americans 
on holiday, is so to speak in the very air. I found that it 
actually smelt everywhere of clay, as it always does where 
the building is in Mexican style. But it is quite a pleasant 
spicy smell, local colour for the nose. In Santa Fé stands 
the old Government Palace of Spanish times. Big new 
palatial hotels use every trick of the builder’s trade to look 
as antique as the Cathedral standing opposite. On the 
plaza in the middle of the town a cowboy demonstrates his 
skill with the lasso. No attribute of the west is lacking for 
the benefit of the man from the east, 

From Albuquerque we have travelled with desert provi- 
sions—a thick linen bag holding a gallon and a half of 
water. When there is a following wind it is very annoying: 
the water boils ceaselessly in the radiator and even adding 
to it from our reserve helps very little. Besides, there are 
notoriously some things that happen only once in a lifetime, 
but then always at the wrong moment. One of these was 
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the leak that appeared in the water pipe just when we 
were driving in the desert landscape of Arizona. Of what 
use was all our philosophy! We drove at four miles an hour 
to the next garage that had a spare. 

This wilderness has nothing in common with an African 
desert. It is rocky, mountainous, full of wonders of nature, 
with the advertising art of America shouting direct on to 
the roadside: “The Petrified Forest,” “The Painted Desert.” 
From the tower of the filling station you can look down 
over this basin where the desert sand shimmers with every 
colour from snowiest white to deepest violet, a scene so 
unique that you stand speechless and then begin to whis- 
per as if in a museum, so as not to disturb this serene 
grandeur. The coloured sand is sold in glass tubes at 
the picture postcard stall, and whoever throws the highest 
number with the dice gets a piece of petrified wood as a 
memento. 

So far we had not specially bothered about the crossing 
of boundaries between state and state. When we were 
driving into Arizona there was suddenly a higgage inspec- 
tion, which looked unexpectedly Continental, and the 
passengers had to climb down from the coast-to-coast bus. 
Every bag was turned upside-down. I was driving gaily 
by without any suspicion of what was happening when an 
official in a slouch hat whistled me back, not asking whether 
we had anything dutiable to declare, but: “Have you got 
any fruit, seeds, or plants?” 

We had half a dozen oranges in our cases and he gave us 
the choice between eating them up or having them con- 
fiscated. Then a slip of paper was stuck on the windscreen: 
“Inspected and passed by the plant pest control, Arizona.” 
The Western States take care of their fruit culture. 

Over the border the desert landscape changes into moun- 
tain forest. Little marmots crane out of their burrows and 
look inquisitively at us. The road becomes a perfect high- 
way. Here begins Federal territory: the National Park of 
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the Grand Canyon. We had another paper stuck on to our 
windscreen and, on payment of a dollar, the right to drive 
in. American motorists take a pride in collecting as many as 
possible of these labels on their windscreens. Exhibitions, 
sights, universities, all acknowledge a visit with such slips, 
and the proudest have the glass so stuck over that there is 
only a peephole left for the driver. 

The Grand Canyon is one of the few things which are 
really unique in the world, As a result cars drive in there 
with the great circumstance proper to a genuine world 
wonder. We are at the top of a mountain and look down 
into a gorge divided almost perpendicularly by huge 
pyramidal shapes. Beyond, the landscape stretches out flat 
again as if it had never been interrupted. Down there, tiny 
in the depths, flows the Colorado River, whose stream has 
fashioned the Grand Canyon. 

Here is the citadel of perfect romance: a log house 
decorated with bears’ skins and rusty old carbines reveals 
itself on closer inspection as a first-class Grand Hotel. We 
stopped in front of a neighbouring hut with a notice- 
board over it saying: 

OFFICE 


Inside a fire was blazing in an antique grate. We were 
given akey. A uniformed page-boy hung on to the running 
board of our car and directed us to a street which, instead 
of houses on either side, was flanked as far as we could see 
with tents and white wooden huts. Our hut was No. 131. 
Inside it were two beds ready made up, a table, washing 
utensils, and the inevitable rocking chair. 


The war dances of the Hopi Indians 
are performed every afternoon at five 
o’clock in front of the hall of the hotel. 


This announcement hung conspicuously on the wall, and 
at the appointed time the same man who not long before, 
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with well-manicured finger-nails and wearing a faultless 
lounge suit, had offered us all kinds of souvenirs at a stall, 
now appeared as the Big Chief. Wearing magnificent eagle 
feathers and bead-decorated moccasins and carrying a 
coloured shield, he led a troop of his fellow-tribesmen 
dressed with similar picturesqueness. First he gave a short 
address: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we Hopi Indians are to-day 
showing you our war dance. I want to emphasise that 
our tribe has always been among the most peaceful in 
the States. After the performance there is no limit set 
to your bounteous generosity. Thank you, ladies and 
gentlemen,” 


pees 


The Grand Canyon was a holiday for us, too, our last 
before the final spurt from the Pacific to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now we had to break up at four o’clock every 
morning and devour the miles before the summer heat 
reached its tropical height. ‘Two days’ driving in the desert 
and then this dazzling Juxuriance wrested from the barren- 
ness of California, where now everything blooms and 
bourgeons. Heavy-branched fruit trees and groves of 
oranges flank the road. At the wayside there were stalls 
with apricots, peaches, giant cherries. We loaded up the 
car with them. Oh, it was hard to say good-bye to Cali- 
fornia: Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisco, driving 
along the shore in bathing costumes, seeing the hosts of 
beautiful women, worshipping the splendour of endless 
beaches, gigantic palm alleys—all finished! Outside San 
Francisco the road winds in a thousand curves through the 
mountains, An overturned car hung at the edge of the 
slope, twice we met salvage lorries which here in the 
mountains look like fire engines, with their giant extensible 
ladders, a solemn warning to us. 
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These are the tropics of the United States. In Phoenix, 
capital of Arizona, the policemen regulating the traffic wear 
sola topis and shirt sleeves. They stand in the shade of 
a house and give their signals by whistle. 

When we left the town at five o’clock in the morning 
people were lying asleep in pyjamas by their cars, We put 
arms, feet, and head in turns out in the cooling breeze, while 
our eyes were riveted to our steaming radiator. Along the 
Mexican border, Texas, Louisiana. We were more than 
ever anxious to avoid delays. The ship on which we had 
booked our cabins was already waiting in the harbour of 
New Orleans. We got in about midnight. A negro took 
over our car in the garage. 

“I want it washed overnight,” I said. 

He cast 2 look over the car and replied: “Washed? Sure! 
Inside too?” 

The question was justified, The car was literally covered 
with a crust of dried mud, cemented on with the rain and 
baked in by the sun. 

All the same, we had to get rid of it before we went on 
board. But now another odd thing happened. A police- 
man stopped us. 

“Where do you hide your registration plate, then?” he 
asked, 

Sure enough, our stop-light shone above an empty holder. 
We had come all this way to lose our number-plate on the 
last lap across the gravel roads of Texas. 

“We're just wanting to sell the car.” 

“Ts that so!” 

“Perhaps you would like to buy it yourself, captain?” 

“Let’s have a look at it.” 

He examined it from top to bottom. 

“Pity it’s only a two-seater. But I daresay my buddy on 
the next block’ll take it.” 

He was right. 

His buddy on the next block simply asked: “Is it your 
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own?” looked at our papers, took one turn round the car, 
and paid up. 

“He didn’t spare a single glance for the brave little 
engine,” said Margot with a last burst of affectionate pride 
in our discarded travelling companion to whom we owed it, 
after all, that we had no bones broken. 


CHAPTER XII 
MOORISH DAYS—ANDALUSIAN NIGHTS 


Yes, when you have been thrown into a ditch once or twice 
with a car without breaking your own bones or its axles 
you really do keep a tender memory of the machine, as if it 
had acquired a soul and feelings and loyalty like a horse. 
I leave others to decide for themselves what reality lies 
behind these appearances. For my own part, my experiences 
with inanimate objects, as I have good reason to suppose, 
are not altogether commonplace. I am one of those people 
who do not always find it easy to make friends with things, 
When I was in Hollywood I stayed with a good friend of 
mine who lived in a brand new villa. He was very proud 
of it. But my tongue ran away with me and I said: “I think 
it’s all wonderful, the orange-trees in your garden, the 
charming columns by the porch, the shining white of the 
facade—but may I ask one question: how long will it all 
last? I can’t avoid the impression that everything here 
looks like a film set—built to-day, gone to-morrow.” 

“There is some truth in that. The real estate speculators 
of Los Angeles build overnight when necessary, but . . .” 

And he made 2 long speech in favour of Hollywood in 
general and the solidity of his house in particular. This took 
place on the first floor of his house during a party that 
happened to be particularly gay. Some of us were doing a 
kind of Highland fling when suddenly there was a creak in 
the floor, the boards gave way, and it was only by pure luck 
that I did not tumble through the ceiling to the ground 
floor with the rest of the party on top of me. 

I only recalled this incident two months later in Algiers 
when Ihad another singular experience. I was staying in 
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a large hotel right in the centre of this African Paris, opposite 
the Mosque de la Grande Pécherie and the café terraces 
where Europeans and sheiks in splendid red cloaks have 
their daily rendezvous. There was a lift in the hotel, The 
lift boy was brown, so his uniform was white and always 
freshly washed. He had a characteristic which in spite of 
unfounded prejudice is not confined to the Orient: he was 
incredibly lazy and preferred to let the hotel guests take 
care of themselves. This must have been successful until 
Margot and J took a room on a middle floor. 

“Voila, monsieur, c’est trés simple.” 

Heshowed me how by means ofa lever the lift could be made 
automatic. “Then you just press button number three.” 

So I did. The result was that the lift did not stop at 
the third floor, at the fourth, or even at the fifth, but broke 
through the roof with a loud crash. Then the following 
things happened one after another: I was freed from the 
lift by ladders, the brown lift boy was given notice in spite 
of my protests, a committee of engineers, all talking very 
excitedly at once, inspected me, the lift, and the lift boy 
and came to the conclusion: “It could not possibly have 
happened.” 

‘This verdict was conveyed to the hotel guests for their 
reassurance by the head waiter. And a new lift boy was 
engaged. This time the uniform was brown, the lift boy 
white. This change pleased everybody as much as the fact 
that the story of the mysterious lift was the talk of the town. 

Hollywood to North Africa—I must give my journey 
some geographical coherence. I had come to Algiers like 
a stone rolling down a slope. 

The steamer we boarded in New Orleans took on a 
remarkable collection of passengers in Havana. 

“That will give us a bit of life on deck,” said the mate, 
a blond, genial Dutchman. “There are three hundred 
repatriados coming aboard to-day.” 

“What are they?” 
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“They’re like living pendulums, swinging from one side 
of the ocean to the other. They leave their homes in the 
Canaries and cross the Atlantic to Cuba for harvesting on 
the sugar plantations. Now in high summer they swing back 
again to their Spanish island home, taking in their pockets 
a few dollars they have managed to save.” 

Thus our steamer shaped its course towards the Canaries. 
It followed the great circle, carrying a regular tangle of 
people, who gradually sorted themselves out into families, 
men travelling alone, young couples, al! deeply tanned by 
the sun of the plantations. On the fore-deck hammocks 
were slung between the masts. Babies were cradled in open 
boxes for lack of anything better. It was remarkable how 
in the course of a few days everybody had found his own 
job todo. One acted as barber. He set up his stand to port 
or starboard, according to the direction of the wind. A 
jobbing tailor established himself on one of the hatches. 
And in the evening a few of the younger people formed a 
kind of glee club. They sang a carefree medley of Spanish 
songs. The sea was as smooth as oil, flying fish jumped out 
of the water, shimmering silver like fantastic iuminations. 

In Las Palmas I found the first post I had had for a long 
time: some business directed me to take the next possible 
boat via Tangier to Algiers. 

I drew a deep breath when I arrived in Algiers, for even 
a rolling stone sometimes gets tired of rolling. I fulfilled 
my engagements according to instructions and afterwards 
felt that I had the right to a long week-end. I travelled to 
Constantine, the small town built on a steep rocky ridge by 
the dark abyss of the Rummel Gorge. It is the last Algerian 
town before the Biskra Oasis, a favourite resort of autumn 
and winter guests from the colder regions. Something of 
this atmosphere also belongs to Constantine. In the hotel, 
a tall, snow-white Moorish building with many columns and 
shining tiles, you are received by porter, manager, and page- 
boys. I slept the sleep of the just in a comfortable bed far 
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from the reek of petrol on the main road and from the odour 
of goatskins, straw, and dromedaries in the caravanserai. 

Suddenly there was a knock at my door. I sat up; what 
could it be? More letters? No such luck! Margot, finding 
time hang heavy in Algiers? Or an acquaintance come to 
visit me? A highly improbable thing in the Atlas Mountains. 

“‘Whut’s wrong?” I asked through the closed door. 

“Trois heures, monsieur,” came back a friendly voice. 

‘This information was only calculated to increase my anger. 

“Ts it the custom here, then, to come and tell your guests 
the time every hour and help them on with their afternoon 
sleep?” 

“Excusez, monsieur, but your guide has been waiting 
down in the hall for a quarter of an hour already.” 

“My guide?” 

“Yes, he says you ordered him for three o’clock.” 

I had not spoken to a soul in Constantine yet, let alone 
to a guide, the most superfluous person for a European 
travelling in North Africa. 

“He can go to blazes!” I said, and turned over to sleep 
again. 

In the evening I went for a walk in the town, past the 
Parisian cafés of the European quarter and the shuttered 
stone houses of the medieval Jewish town, to the Kasbah 
of the natives, into the Kabyle village. Wandering through 
narrow, tapering alleys, climbing angular Moorish stairs, I 
passed by the shop-windows of the mutton butchers and 
the low café rooms in which Kabyles sat on rugs playing chess. 
Tt was an odd pleasure to stroll in this maze of alleys. 

“Bon soir, monsieur!” a voice suddenly said behind me. 
I turned round; it was a man in a light-coloured modern 
lounge suit whose pitch-black moustache and red fez showed 
him to be a Mussulman. 

“You see, you cannot do without me.” 

“You are. . .?” 

“The guide. I am sorry, this afternoon I mistook you for 
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an American who wanted my help. Now I happened to 
see that you had lost your way and I should be delighted to 
assist you.” 

“No, thank you,” I said, and left him standing. He 
whistled between his teeth—perhaps as a substitute for a 
string of curses—but then called out in French a flood of 
polite phrases, 

At the other side of the Kabyle village I came right on to 
cobbled streets. Here a native saddler had his stall. Red 
Morocco leather slippers, silver-embroidered purses, harness, 
and blotters lay on the counter in front of his workshop. 
I walked up to them. By my side there was an unpleasant, 
gasping breath: “You walk very quickly, monsieur.” 

The guide again! 

“Luckily I noticed that you are already going the best 
way to get rid of your money, I am a friend of the saddler’s 
and can get you everything at half-price, a third, or even 
less.”” 

“Y don’t want to buy anything.” 

“To-night there is a wedding in the Kabyle village— 
Oriental dances, fire-swallowing, jugglers from the Sahara 
Desert—I can take you there for ten francs.” 

I was already walking away. 

“To-morrow five hundred dromedaries are going to be 
sold by auction in the market. I can reserve a seat for you 
on the auctioneer’s stand. The day after to-morrow three 
Mussulmans are being divorced from their wives by the 
Kadi. The Mufti will be there and I am a friend of the 
court-warder. He will let us in.” 

He panted for breath, gesticulated with his arms, indicated 
his prices on his fingers. At last he became quite pathetic. 

“T have been following you for five hours now. It’s my 
job—you must understand that, and there are so few visitors 
now the season is ending. Won’t you even buy something 
from me! To-day there is a Spanish company acting at the 
Casino. The house is sold out, but I’ve got one ticket left.” 
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“Qh, for God’s sake! I'll buy it.” I paid and was at last 
rid of the fellow. 

Actually only half of what he said was true. There was 
certainly a Spanish theatrical company giving a play. But 
all sold out? On the contrary, the theatre was half empty. 
A few Spanish families—the babies on their mothers’ arms 
—filled several rows in the deserted house. I was in two 
minds to go away again, but I thought of the repatriados 
with whom we had travelled to the Canaries, of the many 
evenings which the simple Spanish peasants had shortened 
for us, and I stayed. 

It was an excellent performance, the star acting beautifully 
with every shade of emotion. She was a young actress who 
was quite obviously determined to give of her best even to 
the half-empty house, It was a very trite love-story, whose 
treatment transformed it into a moving tragedy of the 
woman who sacrifices her life’s happiness. The ladies in the 
stalls made frequent use of their handkerchiefs. I forgave 
the guide for his persistence. 

Back in Algiers I talked to Margot of this evening spent 
at the theatre and we both felt a longing for Spain, for the 
cool romantic summer nights in the park of Seville. We 
decided to find a steamer that would set us down in a 
harbour on the south coast. 

All day I went from shipping office to shipping office in 
vain. At last I heard that a steamer called Fernandez was 
sailing the very next day. I immediately booked berths for 
the two of us, but I had no idea what we had to look forward 
to, At the far end of the harbour rocked a black sooty ship 
about the size of a Scottish trawler. The red and yellow 
flag of Spain flew at her mast and when, with our luggage, 
we had been rowed to the ship by an Arab, we saw a short 
stout man standing on deck. 

It was the captain. Rather uncertainly I asked for our cabin, 

“Everying is ready for you, sefior, and you will find, 
sefiora, every conceivable comfort provided for you.” 
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Thereupon he opened a small door and Jed us down a 
narrow stairway to a dark cabin framed in by a half-circle 
of mattresses and dimly lit through a porthole above which 
the waves continually washed. On a ledge Ueneath the 
porthole lay a few travelling rugs, the only signs of comfort 
we could see. 

When we came on deck again we were astonished to see 
some more passengers approaching. In a boat crammed to 
its utmost capacity I counted twenty-seven men and women, 
some of them very smart and some remarkably shabby, but 
all furnished with countless hat-boxes, suit-cases, and trunks, 

“Amazing!” I said to Margot. “I should never have 
thought you’d have so much feminine company in a grimy 
old hulk like this.” 

“Or you éuch a choice of companions for your morning 
drink,” retorted Margot. “But what sort of people can 
they be?”? 

“It’s a good thing they’re not bringing their scenery, 
too,” remarked the captain, who had noticed our puzzle- 
ment. “These are Elisa Balar’s famous Spanish touring 
company—actors, actresses, and dancers, They’ve been 
playing in the North African towns and now they’re off back 
to Seville. And that slim dark young fellow who has just 
vaulted over the rail, he’s a kind of actor, too—he’s Juan 
Molino, the Andalusian toreador. I dare say you know his 
name already.” 

“Of course, of course,” I lied, not to disappoint the 
captain with our ignorance, but my answer referred in truth 
only to the players’ troupe. It was the same I had seen 
acting in Constantine. 

For the next quarter of an hour women, children, and 
baggage were handed over the side of the ship in fantastic 
confusion. 

But the extraordinary thing had yet to come. Just as the 
siren was shrieking the signal of departure a small motor-boat 
manned by white Algerian policemen came scudding up. 
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Two sailors climbed down to it and appeared a few seconds 
later with remarkable burdens. Each of them was carrying 
a man pick-a-back fashion and each of these men had his 
arms confined in long sleeves which crossed over his breast 
and were tied together behind him. Astonished, I looked 
into the restless eyes of two lunatics. 

“They’re being sent back to Spain. The burning sun of 
Algiers has driven them raving mad. We get queer cargo 
like that to take home now and then.” 

Margot and I exchanged meaning looks. Our companions 
for the voyage were a couple of dozen actors, a bull-fighter, 
and a pair of lunatics, A mixed bag! 

‘The journey to our destination, Alicante, would last only 
twenty-four hours. In these southern latitudes, however, 
that is ample time to strike up friendships. Margot and I 
were introduced to the young star of the theatrical company, 
Elisa Balar, She was short but full of dignity, her beautiful 
face and brown almond eyes framed by dark hair parted in 
the middle. 

“She belongs to Juan Molino, the toreador,” we had been 
told, without the nature of the relationship being explained 
tous. At the time the only thing I discovered was that the 
famous toreador yielded not a point to his countryman, 
Don Juan. He overwhelmed Margot with all the compli- 
ments of Spanish gallantry and had not a word for the stage 
star, Elisa Balar, who with a quiet smile soon disappeared, 
like all the others, into the cabin. 

The stale air down there was more than Margot and I 
could bear and we brought our rugs on deck and passed one 
of those nights that are possible only between Africa and 
Spain. Unreal reality! Dolphins leapt across the hollows 
between the waves and plunged into the next crest. They 
seemed almost to be dancing to an accompaniment, for the 
ship had been suddenly flooded with music. In the fore- 
castle two seamen were playing the guitar, while the lunatics, 
sleepless at their porthole, were singing nursery songs in a 
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high-pitched voice to while away the time. Below decks 
the actors had taken up their empty glasses and were beating 
time on them with spoons to a song Juan Molino sang in 
a self-assured voice: 

Venimos de Nuova York directamente 


Cantando alegremente 
Del vino y del amor. 


In Alicante the whole complement of passengers dis- 
embarked, the two unfortunate lunatics being handed over 
to the police. We again met Elisa Balar and her troupe 
and Juan Molino in the train which took us all to Seville, 
not without the shuntings and delays and changes inevitable 
away from the main line in Spain. 

Each of them, after his kind, had something to do in 
Seville: Elisa Balar was playing at one of the theatres, Juan 
Molino was taking part in an important bull-fight in the 
great arena, and we alone came without justification right 
into this episode of Andalusian life, not knowing at the time 
what we were to witness, 


W 


This was, of course, in the days when Spain knew no cares 
and sorrows—none, at least, of those with which the horrors 
of civil war busied all the news agencies and armaments 
factories of the world. It was not soldiers and battles that 
occupied everybody’s thoughts, but the matador and the 
bull-fight. ‘The papers had just published the triumphant 
news that José Garcia, known as Algabefia, had killed 112 
bulls in 59 fights, Manuel Garcia 102 bulls in 56 fights, and 
so on down to the humblest result, though even Fuentes 
Bejarano had disposed of 38 bulls in the course of 21 fights. 

In any case, the attention of everybody was riveted as 
fast on the matadors as it is in England in the summer on 
Test matches, and it is hardly surprising that the central 
figure in this strange Andalusian episode should be a matador. 
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The courtly Juan Molino regarded it as his bounden duty 
to see us to our hotel. The head waiter all but collapsed 
with awe at the appearance of the famous toreador, and, as 
soon as he had gone again, drowned us in a spate of excited 
chatter. 

“Oh, sefiorita! Ob, sefiorito! What a man! Have you 
ever seen him fight? Oh, what a matador, what a matador! 
You’ve never seen him! You can see him Sunday and no 
price you pay can be too much. Ah, yes, perhaps it’s hard 
for strangers to appreciate our magnificent sport of bull- 
fighting and I understand that you, sir, and you, madam, 
are more interested in the theatre,” and he rambled on with 
apparent inconsequence; “Ah, what a beautiful woman she 
is, that Elisa Balar! La muchacha la m4s guapa—the love- 
liest woman in Seville, there isn’t another to touch her. 
But what a little fool to fall in love with a bull-fighter! And 
Juan Molino of all people!” and with a titter he left us. 

“I say,” I remarked to Margot, “did you hear what this 
waterfall of a waiter said about those two? We must be a 
bit more careful with our northern ways, you with your 
coyness towards Juan Molino and I with my open admiration 
for Elisa Balar. Here in Andalusia they might not see the 
joke.” 

“Nonsense,” said Margot laughing, and since she knew 
that jealousy had no part in my make-up she added, “‘You’re 
only jealous.” 

It was summer in Seville. That meant 104 degrees in the 
shade. Our room had no windows and opened direct on to 
the colonnaded patio. When we shut the door we sat in 
cool night while outside the sun beat down with all its force. 
At midday even the navvies in the streets took their siesta 
in shady corners and did not wake up again before four 
o'clock. About the same time in the Calle Sierpes, Seville’s 
most frequented promenade with striped awnings stretched 
right across above the heads of the strollers, life began to 
stir. We usually sauntered along to the Café Central, a 
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little square room with one side wide open to the outer 
world, for an iced black coffee. 

Seville would have been no theatre town without this 
theatrical café, the meeting-place of producers, actors, 
managers, orchestra conductors, journalists, and all those 
who have anything to do with the public presentation of 
anything from bullfighting to football. 

Here sat Elisa Balar, always smiling, pale, and silent, 
while her companions railed against a rival company who 
for weeks had fed the people of Seville on comedy. 

“J made a thousand pesetas yesterday,” boasted the 
director of the rival company, Alpuente, a short, dapper, 
vivacious man. And Manuel Real, known as “Realito,” 
a dancing teacher, was looking for engagements for two 
of his newly trained girls. Juan Molino sat at a table 
drinking iced coffee and flirting with some of these tiny 
dancers, 

“Hallo, Elisa! Bye-bye, Elisa!” They were the only 
words I ever heard him address to Elisa Balar on such an 
afternoon. For all the notice he took of her she might have 
been thin air, yet, on the other hand, he was ready with a 
compliment for every woman who passed. 

Once I was walking in the street with him when a lady, 
accompanied by a lovely girl, came along on the other side 
of the road. 

“Hijo mio,” cried Juan Molino, “just look at that girl!” 

“Do you know the young one?” I asked. 

“Not in the very least, but I shall soon.” 

Thereupon he crossed the road and stood in the path of 
the two women, saluting them as mother and daughter, and 
adding: “If any other leads to the altar such a peerless beauty 
as this lady, he must do it over my dead body.” 

The ladies blushed and thanked him for the compli- 
ment, as Spanish convention decrees, and Molino rejoined 
me, A moment later he had completely forgotten his own 
ecstasy, 
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‘That evening we went to see Elisa Balar act. Now, a 
visit to the theatre on a summer evening in Seville is some- 
thing not to be compared with an ordinary theatre visit. 
The performance was in the open air, in the heart of the 
city’s most delightful park. 

It all so completely satisfied the yearning for Andalusia 
which had brought Margot and me here. The brightly lit 
stage where the performance was being given was backed 
by the short side of a whitewashed Moorish building. In 
front of the stage were chairs and little boxes under jasmine 
bushes with sweetly scented flowers. Lanterns hung above, 
for the performance did not begin until eleven o’clock in the 
evening. 

It was, I remember, a Monday, “Lunes elegante,” or 
smart Monday, as they call it in Spain, for whereas every 
one and any one goes to the theatre on Saturday or Sunday, 
Spanish society for its visits chooses Monday. The men 
were lounging in their seats, the women, with high combs 
and marvellously woven mantillas in their hair, sat fanning 
themselves, In the front row we found friends—an advo- 
cate we had already met at the Café Central and, above all, 
Juan Molino. 

Elisa Balar was on the stage for three full hours. The 
audience overwhelmed her with applause. Several times 
there was a sudden spontaneous burst of acclamation for her 
in the middle of a scene, and it was always Juan Molino 
who led the clapping. We met him after the performance 
bringing Elisa Balar out of the stage door, her arms full 
of flowers. We had never before seen her so joyful. She 
clung to his arm and called him again and again, “Juanito,” 

We all met at our tables in the park. At three o’clock 
in the morning the advocate ordered gazpacho for all of us 
—cold soup of tomato juice, olive oil, vinegar, and garlic, 
with chopped hard-boiled eggs, pieces of toast, and fresh 
cucumbers sprinkled into it. At four it was my turn, and 
I entertained them to fried fish. At five Juan Molino 
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ordered crayfish. With this we men drank fragrant man- 
zanilla, the ladies fishing raisins out of their liqueur. It was 
a night of perfect happiness, 

That, as I said, was a Monday. On the following Sunday 
Juan Molino himself had his great day. 

Next to me on the cushion-covered stone seats of the 
bull-fighting arena sat the advocate and Realito, the 
dancing-master, and beside Margot was Elisa Balar in 
radiant mood. 

When Molino killed his last bull the storm of applause 
made the very benches tremble. Such emotion, uniting 
twenty thousand throats in one colossal shout, is known only 
in Andalusia, The whole crowd of people jumped to its 
feet, roaring, exulting, triumphant. Ladies threw roses and 
carnations from their seats down to the toreador, Elisa 
Balar showered on him the roses from a bouquet she had 
been carrying in her arm, and the men, for lack of better 
tokens of their approbation, flung down hats, jackets, and 
walking-sticks from the very highest tier. There were even 
cripples among them who hurled their crutches through 
the air. 

And there, surrounded by these missiles of passionate 
homage, stood Juan Molino. The bull still lay at his feet, 
as motionless now as if it had been made of wax. Not one 
drop of blood reddened the sand, Molino’s rapier still stuck, 
buried to the hilt, in the back of its neck. Molino bent 
over to remove it, the moment for which every one had been 
waiting in suspense. I saw the face of Elisa Balar near me 
and her eyes suddenly trembled shut at the customary 
flourish that now took place: with a deft movement the 
toreador pulled the grim rapier from the bull’s neck and 
held it aloft, standing on tiptoe like a dancer, with the point 
straight in the air, so that every one in the crowded arena 
could see it. The blade shone clear except where a thin 
purple-red trickle ran down the bright steel. Deafening 
applause greeted this gesture of victory. 
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And now everything went as on the evening of our visit 
to the theatre, or rather should have gone so. The advocate 
called coaches to take us all to a festive celebration. The 
womenfolk got into the coaches while we were still waiting 
in the entrance, which was, of course, crowded. People had 
climbed on to lamp-posts and on to projecting walls to get 
a better view. 

At last Juan Molino appeared, standing upright on the 
shoulders of two huge Andalusian peasants. It was im- 
possible for us to reach him, and I called out: “The coaches 
are waiting at the end of the street.” 

“Hallo, amigo mio,” he called back, to show that he had 
heard. “Who’s coming with us?” 

“All of us here—Realito, Elisa Balar, and the whole 
party.” 

“Where are we off to?” 

“To the Park Restaurant.” 

“Bueno, I'll come on later. Start your dinner—don’t 
wait for me.” 

Juan Molino jumped into a carriage and a woman’s hand 
stretched out in welcome. ‘That was all. 

The advocate and I Jooked at each other rather discon- 
certedly. I was glad to have him there so that I should not 
have to explain to the others that we must celebrate without 
our guest of honour. Of course, we both knew very well 
what “later” means in Spain. 

‘The mood of the party was anything but festive, though, 
naturally, our conversation turned on the events of the 
afternoon inside the arena. 

“Molino has the technique of an undisputed master,” said 
the advocate, “Not a drop of blood was spilt in the whole 
fight.” 

SeBut that is just the brutality of it,” cried Elisa Balar. 
She was pale and her eyes flashed scornfully. “I have never 
seen a matador fight so crudely.” 

It was a dismal, curtailed evening. Nobody liked to 
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pursue the discussion of arena technique. The company 
broke up early and Margot and I drove home. Among the 
shrubbery in the park we could hear castanets rattling to 
the songs of merrier parties. 

This Andalusian episode would have ended for us com- 
pletely that night. We travelled north to Madrid and 
stayed in San Sebastian for the sea-bathing. We were lying 
on the beach when Margot passed me the paper, pointing 
out two short paragraphs. The one ran: 


TOREADOR MURDERED! 


The famous matador, Juan Molino, was to-day found 
dead at his home. Fonl play is suspected and the police 
are making investigations. 


On another page I read: 


It is reported that the actress, Elisa Balar, has lept to her 
death from the window of her house, This brilliant young 
artist had recently returned from a tour in North Africa 
and the tragedy is attributed to the fact that the climatic 
conditions there, combined with overwork had under- 
mined her mental balance. 


Margot looked at me as I put down the paper. 
“What a strange coincidence!” she said. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MEETINGS IN TURKEY 


Summer nights in Spain, matadors in gold-embroidered 
costume, carriages driving in the park bewitched with music 
—there was the alluring romance of the West, centuries old, 
on the eve of its dissolution. 

Often, in trains, ships, aeroplanes, holiday-makers pour 
out their troubles to me: “How lucky the tourist was once 
upon a time, travelling from one country to another, the 
proverbial figure of carefree gaiety. Nowadays he goes half 
over Europe, from one ideology to another, the object of 
minute scrutiny by propaganda ministries and bureaux de 
change.” 

Poor tourists! You have my heartfelt sympathy. Yet you 
are lucky to be able to travel at all; there are millions not 
allowed to do even that. And you are far from being the 
most important people in the world; generals and statesmen 
do not include your claims in their deliberations; battle- 
fields are not a fit destination for those on holiday; ruins lack 
the tourist charm as long as their wounds are fresh, 

It is a pity that you are so unimportant nowadays, holiday- 
makers. I wish it were otherwise, for I know you love peace 
more than the professed pacifist and you love the romantic 
partly because with its serene and lovely agelessness it en- 
riches the landscape, but partly, too, in your heart of hearts, 
because it conjures up a time long past. In medieval castles 
where beautiful ladies once received the courtship of kneel- 
ing cavaliers, tourists now listen in awe to the guide's 
lectures. 

But the lords of these castles no longer stride their battle- 
ments in knightly armour; they pass the summer at Deauville 
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playing polo and the winter ski-ing at St. Moritz. Are their 
castles therefore any the less beautiful? Certainly not. 

“You’re right,” said my vis-a-vis. We were sitting in the 
Orient Express somewhere between Sofia and Adrianople. 
“In Turkey once upon a time you saw the fez everywhere, 
women wearing the harem veil, Arabic script, which gave 
the most insignificant notice a picturesque look—romance 
at every turn. Now the mosques are the only survivors of 
this romance and the blue waters of the Bosphorus leave 
you to imagine for yourself the splendour of the Sultan’s 
palace guard of eunuchs.” 

“And the present time, my friend? It is our fate to 
experience it, not our choice, says the pessimist. It is our 
privilege to experience it, says the optimist. Our world is 
to-day’s world, perhaps to-morrow’s; it certainly is not that 
of yesterday, which we admire so much in castles, museums, 
and art collections. The past does not return, Princely 
dynasties may be deposed and replaced on the throne, 
ministers may be dismissed and reinstated, priests persecuted 
and afterwards called back to their pulpits, Jews outlawed 
or restored to their rights, What has been remains obsolete, 
and the transformation of the world, our world, goes on 
continuously on the soil fertilised by past events.” 

Outside Europe this transformation has come about with 
the most emphatic completeness in Turkey, where from 
time immemorial imagination has laid the fairy-tales of 
sweetest romance and where now the flower of Arabian and 
Persian perfume has faded. 

It is not by chance that the Orient Express is particularly 
full in October. This is the time of the National Holiday 
in Ankara when Kemal Ata Turk gathers his trusted fol- 
lowers about him from near and far, from Paris, London, 
Budapest, Moscow, and Teheran. From the Bosphorus 
onwards the train is a diplomatic train; for weeks every 
sleeping compartment has been reserved. And among the 
passengers’ luggage are hat-boxes of strange shape, long cloth 
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covers enclosing all kinds of gala paraphernalia, swords of 
honour, symbols of ceremonial tradition. 

So much for the Europeans. The Turkish gentlemen 
leave the train in Ankara with at most a dispatch-case under 
their arms, 

“Look, isn’t the silhouette of the town strikingly like the 
skyline of New York from the harbour! These new buildings 
rise from the low hills of the steppe as there the skyscrapers 
tower above the Hudson.” 

We can be thankful that we have booked rooms, for all 
the hotels—without exception newly built and provided 
with every modern comfort—are overflowing. In the streets 
the traffic policemen have to manage orderly columns of 
cars, and every day brings new guests; foreign ministers, 
Turkish deputies from the provinces, and military contin- 
gents from every point of the compass, flocking to the 
metropolis in the steppe. 

Ankara lies in the middle of the Anatolian steppe. ‘The 
earth on which these soldiers march is so arid that it corrodes 
the roots planted in it. The air is so dry by day, housewives 
will tell you in all seriousness, that the washing dries on 
its way to the clothes-line. But in the high school experts 
sit discussing the transformation of the soil by dams and 
chemistry. Now in autumn every evening brought a re- 
lieving coolness as the harbinger of the real winter to come. 

‘This Ankara is peculiarly Kemal Ata Turk’s creation. 
The founders of cities in former days were lavishly wealthy: 
the Roman emperors who first built their castle and temple 
here gave of their superfluity,; but Kemal Ata Turk built 
because he had to. Here is no uncontrollable mixture of 
nationalities, no sanctuary for disaffected foreigners or 
enemies as in Stanbul, the city where the Sultans in fear of 
the Turks surrounded themselves with aliens. 

Kemal Ata Turk himself has not yet come in from his 
summer residence, Dolma Bahce. But the shop-windows 
announce the beginning of the season in their own way: they 
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are filled with row upon row of white waistcoats, dress coats, 
opera hats, Tailors, laundries, and hatters cannot take on 
any more work. Modern Turkey goes celebrating. 

Kemal Ata Turk, who forbade the fez, raised the dress- 
suit and top-hat to the rank of official ceremonial wear for 
the Turks, ‘There is even a monument showing him in this 
costume of modern Turkish formality. Not during the 
Covent Garden season itself can you see so many gibuses 
and white shirt-fronts as in the Turkish capital on the 
morning when “Gazi,” the victorious, opens the season with 
a great reception in Parliament, followed in the evening by 
a ball. I saw deputies from the East, their silk hats pushed 
over the back of their heads like the hood of an invisible 
desert burnous, 

Miniature comedies are played out for the sake of these 
dress-suits. Not every one thinks of packing tails for the 
journey to Asia Minor. I met an acquaintance in the street 
still wearing a lounge suit when we were already dressed. 

“What’s wrong? Aren’t you going to the reception, 
then?” 

“Sh! Keep quiet. I’ve been before, plenty of times, so 
T’ve lent my evening clothes to a poor old professor who 
came from Brussels yesterday.” 

Later on I saw the Brussels professor in his borrowed 
clothes. He was a sight for the gods—his trousers too short, 
his sleeves too long. But in the general excitement nobody 
cared. 

Stands were erected in front of the Parliament buildings. 
Masses of people stood or sat all along the main street, which 
is flanked by imposing modern square buildings. ‘There were 
Scouts and schoolgirls in uniform, workers and peasant 
women, all gathered to see Gazi. 

Six motor-cycles roared down the roadway. They were 
the vanguard. Then came a large car, bearing on its plate 
only a star and crescent instead of a number. That was 
Ata Turk’s car. It stopped in front of the Parliament 
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buildings and he got out. Fair, blue-eyed, his top-hat in 
his hand, dressed in immaculate evening clothes, he climbed 
up to his place on the stand. By his side was Ismet Inénii, 
his most faithful helper. The other ministers followed them. 
At the same instant aeroplanes roared past in the sky, mili- 
tary commands followed, and then there was a parade which 
in its details, in the exactitude of its development, and in 
the admiration aroused by the latest types of cannon, was 
not to be distinguished from its European counterpart. 

Only one thing was manifestly different: Kemal Ata Turk 
on the stand was no mechanically saluting statesman. He 
stood there, full of energy, both his hands placed on the 
stand, Often he turned gesticulating to one of his depart- 
mental ministers and—once again quite the old conqueror 
of Asia Minor, the soldier on manceuvres—developed his 
point of view and explained his ideas, He criticised aloud 
and undisguisedly and praised excitedly, and it was easy to 
see what an alert and genuine perception of things he had. 

In the evening the ball with which Kemal Ata Turk starts 
the season, the society event of Asia Minor, was held in the 
Ankara Palace Hotel—the women in the evening creations 
of Stanbul modistes or in dresses specially sent from Paris, 
the military attachés and diplomats in their splendid uni- 
forms. Everybody else was in evening clothes like Gazi; 
nowhere a trace of the Orient. 

The ball was opened by Gazi dancing a waltz with the 
wife of the American Ambassador. This was the prelude 
for everybody. The attendants at the buffets uncorked 
bottle after bottle of champagne. There were exquisite 
Turkish cigarettes, of course, for this occasion tipped with 
pink silk and printed in gold letters with the date: 2gth 
October, National Holiday. 

Voila, le Gazi est trés gai aujourd-hui,” said Sukru Kaya, 
Minister for the Interior, and sure enough there stood Kemal 
Ata Turk in high spirits, tapping the French Military 
Attaché on the ceremonial sash that adorned his embonpoint. 
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T met Ismet Inénii, no longer a young man as in the days 
when he fought.at Kemal Ata Turk’s side as Ismet Pasha. 
He is a little deaf and I had to pay my compliments to him 
twice before he smiled and joined in the conversation. 

“You're here on the right day,” he said. “Here you have 
modern Turkey,” and he indicated the ballroom crowded 
with dress-shirts and evening frocks. “Mind you, this is 
only one side of it, and a very superficial one at that. I hope 
you're staying here longer,” he added smiling, “so that you 
can see more than just how modern Turkey looks on the 
evening of a ball.” 

The groups changed about and were lost to sight in the 
course of the dancing. I excused myself and went to look 
for my wife, whom I had seen a little while ago dancing 
with a young Turkish poet. Now she was nowhere to be 
found, She was not in the ballroom. She was not at the 
buffet. Near by was a room with sofas for those tired of 
dancing. Perhaps there . . . 

But a couple were just coming out of the room. “Gazi is 
in there.” I cast a glance inside and could not believe my 
eyes: there on the sofa in eager conversation sat Kemal Ata 
Turk, on his left his adjutant, a young officer in uniform, 
and on his right Margot. Gazi was just saying something to 
the adjutant, who fetched some cigarettes and offered them, 

“You're pretty well the talk of the town in Ankara,” I 
told Margot on the way home an hour or so later. “How 
did you achieve this honour?” 

“I hardly know myself, it all happened so suddenly. 
There was an interval during the dancing, I was standing 
with the poet in a corner of the empty floor, and suddenly 
I saw his face go red and he gazed at the opposite corner 
of the ballroom as if he were hypnotised. ‘There was Gazi 
walking out of a group and striding straight across the empty 
room up to us. He said something in Turkish to the poet, 
who presented me, Ata Turk looked at me intently and 
continued in German: ‘Sie sprechen deutsch? Das ist gut. 
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Kommen Sie.’ And he took me by the hand and walked 
straight across the floor with me into the next room, 

“A young couple sitting on the sofa there discreetly took 
themselves off at the awesome sight of Gazi. The man 
stood up respectfully, the young woman made a deep curtsy, 
and they both disappeared. Gazi and I took their place on 
the sofa and the crowd gathered at the doorway.” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Qh, it was a real ball conversation. No ceremonial, no 
state affairs. He told me he had learned German in the 
course of his military career when the Germans and Turks 
were allies. He asked me: ‘Will you have a glass of cham- 
pagne? Do you smoke?? And he sent his adjutant to fetch 
glasses and cigarettes. I should have liked to dance with 
Gazi, but that would not have done. Instead he com- 
manded his adjutant: ‘You have a dance with this lady.’ 
The young officer stood up, bowed to me, and as we dis- 
appeared into the ballroom Ata Turk was still sitting in the 
salon on the sofa.” 


I 


“Every subject of the Turkish state is hereby commanded 
to procure a family name for himself within six months and 
to have it registered with the Nufus. 

“Each name, which must be in accordance with the 
current cultural regulations, may be freely chosen for its 
association with an historical personage, a Turkish place, or 
from personal names.” 

This law finally freed Turkey in even the uttermost 
externals from centuries-old foreign dominion. Through the 
Koran the writing, the spirit, and the language of Arabia 
saturated Turkey. Persia took the lead in poetry, philo- 
sophy, and education, But the man who not long ago was 
still known as Mustapha Kemal Pasha had nothing in com- 
mon with Arabia or with Persia. He himself accepted a 
name of honour: Kemal Ata Turk, father of the Turks. The 
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whole people followed. There were difficulties, naturally. 
For quite a time I found it very hard to fit their new names 
to all my acquaintances. 

A far more important law had preceded this by years: 
the prohibition of Arabic script and the introduction of the 
Latin alphabet. Kemal himself travelled through the 
country and stood at the blackboard with chalk in his hand, 
the first teacher of his people. He Europeanised Turkey, 
we say in Europe. Actually that was merely incidental, for 
his conscious aim was something quite different: to de- 
Arabianise and de-Persianise Turkey. He took away the 
power of the priests, the guardians of Arabic script. For the 
hodja, the priest who was often the only one in an Anatolian 
village who could write, lost his ascendancy the moment he 
had to join the masses of Turkish people and go back to 
school to learn to write. In 1931 the Koran was translated 
for the first time from Arabic into Turkish and printed in 
Latin characters, 

In front of the very law courts where scribes used to set 
down their clients’ orders in beautifully painted Arabic 
letters typists sit to-day. A table, a chair, and a typewriter 
make up their open-air office. Here any one may have his 
letters typed in the correct form befitting a modern Turk. 

I made a test myself to see how far all this had become 
actual reality. I posted a letter with the address written in 
Arabic characters and waited to see what would happen. 
The next day the letter came back to me with the remark: 
“The superscription of this letter contravenes the law. It 
has, therefore, not been delivered.”’ 

The first thing forbidden by Kemal Pasha, the blond 
reformer who sought his ancestors not in Arabia or Persia, 
but in the Altai Mountains, was the fez, the highest symbol 
of the faithful Moslem. Previously, when the Turk came 
home from a journey in Europe, he would take the fez out 
of his case when he got to the frontier of his own country 
and carefully hide the hat he had been wearing in Europe. 
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Nowadays the Turkish belief in Allah and the Prophet has 
been removed from public into private life. The pious 
Moslem goes into the mosque wearing a cap. 

That is the modern headdress that best allows him to 
respect the prescribed laws. He pushes the peak round to 
his ear and then when he turns towards Mecca in prayer he 
can touch his rug with his forehead according to the will of 
Mohammed, Here and there I met old men who were unable 
to keep pace with the progress of the new age. In the inner 
court of a mosque I saw one of them take off the modern 
hat under which he wore a hidden fez. And in a remote 
Anatolian village I once met an old man who quite plainly 
did not wish to do either Kemal Ata Turk or the Prophet 
an injustice: he wore a modern check cap round which he 
had carefully bound a turban cloth, Thus he went to 
honour Allah, whom the Turks nowadays call by the Turkish 
name of Tanri. 

As we in Europe admire the art and the vanished romance 
of the past in lovely castles and churches, so young Turkey 
wanders through Sultans’ palaces, harems, and the magni- 
ficent mosques. The times when men wore the fez and 
women the veil have become for them a historical curiosity. 

Actually the disappearance, so much talked about in 
Europe of the veil and the harem, is incidental, for the life 
of Turkish women acquired a new content when their path 
was opened into hitherto forbidden professions, Women sit 
in the law courts wearing the black robes of judges, in the 
university the girl students have their own societies, in 
Government offices the woman civil servant writes up her 
reports, in industrial buildings the woman secretary sits at 
her desk, and in the newspaper offices the editress furthers 
the work of enlightenment. 

The prohibitions of the Koran, which recognises only that 
architecture necessary for the building of mosques and 
despises all other forms of art, naturally closed the stage to 
women. Only foreigners, mainly Armenians and Greeks, 
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were allowed to appear. To-day Turkish women are the 
sensation of Ankara and Stanbul every season as actresses, 
singers, and dancers, 

On the day when Kemal Pasha made his victorious entry 
into Stanbul, two Turkish women appeared on the stage 
for the first time in the history of the country. It was 
a gala performance of Ozhello, Both of the women had 
waited years for this moment, for the unfettering of their 
talents. 

We were delighted to make their acquaintance—the 
beautiful Bedia Muvahhit and the versatile Neyire Neyir. 
The Persian Foreign Minister, who happened to be in town, 
was giving a great dinner in their honour. What a change! 
Once hidden and veiled in the harem, to-day guests of 
honour at the focus of state events, 

You may take this literally. In Stanbul I met Keriman 
Halis, the girl who was celebrated as a national heroine 
because she was in her way the first woman since the fall of 
the veil to give Turkey an international victory: she was 
chosen as world beauty queen, “Miss Universe,” in Ostend. 
Thus she helped to kill the prejudice with which Europe 
still recalls the harem and the veil. A statesman could not 
be more highly honoured than she was. Public preparations 
began ten days before her return. People travelled in from 
the farthest parts of Anatolia to greet her. The chivalrous 
Government put the former Sultan’s state railway coach at 
her disposal from the frontier. But the train ran into 
Stanbul late because the track was crowded with excited 
people. And can it be said now that in Turkey woman’s 
beauty blooms unseen, as it did in the past? 

Keriman Halis, symbol of modern ‘Turkey, was a friendly, 
modest girl who lived in Para with her father. Her soft 
oval face with the eyes set a little aslant beneath the smooth 
parted hair gave her sweetness. She was far removed from 
the ambition of the film star, a homely Turkish girl with 
clever fingers and able to carry on a pleasant conversation 
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in French. But there was not a bookstall or a village in the 
country without her photograph. 

It sometimes happens in the rush of transformation that 
the Turks themselves are at a loss to know how to behave, 
4 la turca, as the traditional custom is called, or 4 Ja franca, 
as they say of European customs. The hand kiss which the 
pupil gives his teacher is 2 Ja turca; kissing a woman’s hand 
1s 2 la franca. 

In the villages we were sometimes invited into the humble 
clay houses. The people would bring a coloured mattress 
to us and beg us to take our seats—d /a turca. But if we 
did not squat down at once we could be certain that one of 
the family would run to get chairs so that we could make 
ourselves comfortable 2 Ja franca. Often a heap of cushions 
would be added so that, in the height of hospitality, they 
could be on the right side of both codes, 

Once I met a young couple who, after being married at 
the registry office, came straight to the country district 
where they were to live. What a problem confronted them! 
They told me about their troubles. Should the newly wed 
couple call on the older people, as modern etiquette decrees, 
or should they simply stay at home and wait according to 
Oriental usage until their neighbours put their inquisitive 
heads in at the door? In this state of doubt about the 
correct thing to do, nothing was done at all and the young 
couple had to get a good friend to find out for them dis- 
creetly what the others expected from them. 


pete 


Life is real and earnest in Ankara, as it should be in a 
new capital. Even the famous white cats to which Ankara 
gives its name have become rare. The world war and 
kudaz, or rabies, have decimated them. Wherever I found 
them, however, pampered and spoilt, they showed the 
striking mark of genuine perfection: odd eyes, one red and 
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the other light green. They never play with the children. 
Aloof and reserved, the proud animals are conscious of their 
rarity. They scorn those long-haired cats with matching 
eyes, often called Angoras, but actually Wan cats, named 
from the Turkish lake. 

There are cats in the town of all possible colours and 
strains, for the Turks love animals. In the restaurant where 
we ate every day the cats roamed about among the tables. 

It was no ordinary restaurant; it was a kind of meeting- 
place for the whole town, for, since many of the officials do 
half their year’s duty in Stanbul, it is hardly worth while 
for them to keep separate households in Ankara. Besides, 
although the Turks are more or less the gourmets of the 
Orient and even have a palate for water like the French 
connoisseur’s taste for wine, Turkish cooking is somewhat 
standardised, Maize and rice are a regular part of the meal, 
with chicken or with mutton or fish deliciously roasted with 
bay-leaves on a spit. The chief dishes are prepared with the 
native olive oil. For these there are picturesque names, 
One dish is called Imam bayaldi—the priest has tumbled 
down, that is, either from delight or from fright when he 
saw how much oil the cook had poured over the dish as 
garnish. My favourite dish was cold boiled sheeps’ brains 
with fresh salad, vinegar, and oil. Try it, you will like it, 
too, You can always see the cook at work from the street, 
publicly rousing appetite, carving slices from the leg of 
mutton still roasting on the spit before the eyes of the 
passers-by. 

One of the unexpected things is that a true Turkish 
restaurant will not prepare Turkish coffee itself at any price; 
this is reserved to the cafés. We either had to send the 
waiter out, order our coffee by telephone, or go ourselves 
to the nearest café. There besides our coffee, we could 
have water-pipes and play draughts, chess, and so on, to our 
hearts’ desire. 

We travelled about the country, to the Gubuk Dam in 
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Anatolia, whose huge new basin is to change the steppes into 
fertile land, and again towards the coast to Brussa, the 
ancient residence of the Sultans. Here are the domes and 
minarets of mosques of the romantic Orient, memorials of 
a past glory. The Turks go to Brussa for the waters. The 
warm stream runs into the basins beneath mighty round 
cupolas, An underground passage led straight from our inn 
into stone vaults whence it steamed and bubbled. Slippers 
and bath-wraps lay ready for every guest. Like everybody 
else we spent hours in the Turkish “Turkish bath.” 

The inn where we stayed was charmingly called “Gonlii 
Ferah”—Peace of Mind. We had been recommended to 
go there. 

The landlord was a little old man who sat most of the 
time in his garden and blinked in the sun. In his hand he 
held the tesbsh, his chain of meditation, and let the smooth 
beads slip through his fingers. He would do this for hours. 

“Times have changed in Turkey,” he said. “But the 
tesbih we shall always keep, believe me. It isn’t bound up 
with Mohammed or Allah, The secret of eternity lies 
in the roundness of these beads. You try them for your- 
self.” 

And then he handed me his chain with the ninety-nine 
small beads and showed me how I should slip them across 
the forefinger, pushing them one after another with my 
thumb. The regular movement of the beads does, in fact, 
induce the contemplative serenity that is the eternal strength 
of the East. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TROTSKY INCOGNITO 


In Turkey everything had gone according to schedule. I 
had met the men and women who are making history in the 
country—names known to the world, the great ones who 
have attained for themselves 2 place in the sun for all time 
and the lesser ones who have found their destiny in the 
limelight of contemporary renown, There was one person 
in the country in whose footsteps I had travelled already 
when I was in Kasakstan: Leo Trotsky, once Lenin’s Minister 
of War, to-day condemned to death in absentia by the 
People’s Court of Stalin in Moscow. It certainly would not 
have been in the interests of my visit to Turkey if I had 
tried to meet this much-discussed fugitive, then living on 
the Princes Islands out in the Bosphorus, so the idea was 
rigidly excluded from my plans. 

But the unexpected is never very far off, 

Trotsky’s name was on everybody’s lips just then, because 
shortly before this his library had gone up in flames. An 
accident? Or the revenge of one of the thousands unable 
to separate in their memory the period of power of the 
Soviet Union’s first War Minister from the thought of blood? 
Or the act of a secret agent from Moscow? No one knew 
the answer to a question fiercely discussed in every café of 
Ankara and Stanbul. I found that the majority rather 
pitied the quarry to whom peace was denied, but otherwise 
Ikept to my own affairs and when I came to make prepara- 
tions for my homeward journey I had long forgotten the 
lonely man living on Princes Islands, 

T had booked a cabin for my wife and myself on the 
Italian liner Praga, and we went on board on one of those 
clear evenings gorged with colour which look nowhere in 
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the world so beautiful as above the minarets of Stanbul. 
The ship was not very fully booked; only about half the 
cabins in the first-class section were taken. The civilians 
going to and fro between the ship and the quay during the 
waiting period seemed to be for the most part Turkish 
customs officials and foreign journalists posted in Stanbul 
sending their last-minute communiqués by the mail-boat 
commonplace figures in whom nobody was particularly 
interested. 

I preferred to look round my new home. Up on the 
promenade deck were a writing-room and smoking-room. 
behind these were two panelled wooden doors and then two 
suites whose portholes gave on to the deck. I saw no reason 
why I should exclude these suites from my tour of inspection 
and so I went in, Each comprised a living-room with table, 
writing-desk, and comfortable arm-chairs, as well as a 
sleeping cabin with beds, not bunks, and a bathroom. 

This, I thought to myself, must be for somcone of 
consequence, a wealthy American traveller or some high 
diplomatic official. 

But at sea the next day I was puzzled when we took our 
morning stroll on deck. Three young men were walking 
up and down in front of the luxury suite, not aimlessly 
sauntering, but rather marching like sentries. As soon as 
Margot and I appeared on our innocent stroll they put 
their heads together, whispered, and scattered with con- 
spicuously indifferent expressions on their faces as if to avoid 
the least suspicion that they had anything to do with each 
other. 

It struck me at the same time that the wooden shutters 
to the portholes looking on to the promenade deck were 
closed fast. One of the three young men stood in front of 
them all the time, perhaps accidentally, yet nothing during 
these moments looked accidental. Besides, whenever pas- 
sengers’ voices happened to sound from the smoking-room 
opposite I heard an invisible hand latch the door with a 
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snap as if someone were making sure that it was properly 
closed by opening it slightly and then, in a flash, shutting 
it again. 

Here was food for thought. These three young men who 
kept so much apart seemed strange occupants for a luxury 
suite, with their leather jerkins, cloth caps, and rather 
shabby coats. We began to indulge in conjecture. Perhaps 
they were couriers of a foreign embassy carrying important 
documents. Or possibly detectives in pursuit of some parti- 
cularly notorious criminal; they might even have him already 
there in the mysterious cabin under lock and key. Whatever 
they were, they took no interest either in the warm blue 
sky above the Aegean Sea or in the coy glances of the killing 
Greek ladies, travelling with their maids to the Riviera, 
who appeared on deck every hour in a different suit of beach 

jamas, 

‘The ship berthed at Athens and left the same afternoon, 
The evening was full of surprises. We had just had time to 
drive as far as the Acropolis and to tarry with ever fresh 
devotion by the eternal beauty of the antiquities of past 
ages. When we were back on board someone knocked at 
the door of our cabin. I opened it. The purser of the 
Praga asked if he might come in. The expression on his 
face was very solemn and formal, leaving no doubt that he 
had come on some mission of weight. Involuntarily I 
searched my conscience, thinking that I must have broken 
this foreign ship’s rules of etiquette in some way, or perhaps 
that—as can happen—the ship had to change its itinerary 
and that he had come to arrange possible compensation with 
me, But nothing of the kind. 

“Mr. Lubinski,” said the ship’s officer, “I am here on the 
captain’s instructions and have to speak to you on a very 
delicate matter. A number of radio telegrams have just 
come for you which are not for you at all.” 

I did not understand a word and could not suppress the 
query: “What you say sounds very much like a paradox.” 
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“Tt is one, Mr. Lubinski, and yet it’s none the less true. 
Please read for yourself.” 

Thereupon he drew from his coat pocket a bundle of 
unopened telegrams and gave them to me. I read the 
address. I read it once, twice, three times, and fluttered 
the telegrams through with my thumb. On every one was 
written the superscription: 


“$.S. Praga—Lubinski or Trotsky.” 


Tt looks as if someone is trying to make an April fool of 
me, I thought. 

But the purser continued his somewhat ceremonious 
speech as if it had not been interrupted. 

“The captain says we have only one couple named 
Lubinski on board. The passenger list does not show the 
name of Trotsky. The gentleman who is travelling with his 
wife in the suite on the promenade deck is known to us 
officially as Mr. Leo Sedoff. The captain therefore wishes 
to leave it entirely to your discretion whether you would 
care to hand these telegrams over to that gentleman.” 

“Wouldn’t you prefer to explain to me, before I give out 
of my hands unopened this remarkable correspondence 
addressed to me, how on earth the sender came to associate 
my wholly inconspicuous self with Leo Trotsky?” 

The purser saw his awkward errand already half fulfilled 
and became talkative. 

“This is how it came about. It happened that Trotsky 
suddenly wished to leave his exile in Turkey on our ship 
.and with no prearranged preparations, which would in any 
case have been against the wish of the Government. Since 
an official journey under his correct name was out of the 
question, the Turkish police gave him a passport in what I 
understand is his wife’s maiden name. But his friends do 
not know what name he is travelling under; they had urgent 
news for him, apparently looked up the passenger lists left 
behind with the shipping company or published in the 
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newspapers, and jumped to the conclusion that Lubinski 
was his most probable incognito, since you, too, are travelling 
with your wife.” 

Of course the passenger who was holding himself prisoner 
in his luxury suite should get his correspondence, But the 
accident that so strangely coupled my name with that of a 
war minister of historical importance must not go undocu~ 
mented, I arranged that Trotsky should autograph and 
give back to me the envelopes in which these passages, cer- 
tainly intended for him, were delivered. And he did. I still 
keep them in my collection of rarities. 

In consequence I had much opportunity during the 
following days of seeing the life of this legendary exile and 
of realising the moving fate of the fugitive hunted by himself 
no less than by others, The passport on which he travelled 
was a normal Turkish passport, printed in the language of 
the country and in French. It was inscribed: “Leo Sedoff 
—born in Janovka, 1879—father’s name David.” Only on 
the inside of the cover it bore the remark: “Political fugitive 
—réfugié politique,” and on the opposite page it said: “The 
holder of this passport has no claim on the protection of 
the Turkish Republic.” The passport of a medieval outlaw. 
It had been viséd by two other states. Once: “To permit 
the bearer to travel through France, but without breaking 
his journey,” and secondly by Denmark: “To permit the 
bearer to remain in the country not longer than eight days 
for the purpose of visiting.” Trotsky’s wife had a similar 
passport in the name of Natalie Sedoff. 

No less strange than the travelling papers of the Trotskys 
was the cosmopolitanism of their escort, characteristic of a 
man who lived in perpetual fear of his own compatriots. 
The eldest of them, apparently Trotsky’s personal secretary, 
a little man with a Chaplin moustache, was 2 Czech, Jan 
Frankel. His vocation was given in his passport simply as 

“clerk.” The second was a fair young man who spoke 
French with an unmistakable Saxon accent. He was described 
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in his passport as “Otto Schiissler, market assistant.” ‘The 
third, a rough beetle-browed peasant fellow, travelled on 
French papers as “Pierre Franck, engineer.” 

The odd happening with the telegrams had also made 
these three a little more talkative. You could hardly say 
that they carried on conversation. At the best it was some- 
thing like this: 

“The sky’s very blue to-day, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answer. “It’s as beautiful as in Stanbul.”” 

“How long were you in Stanbul, then?” 

“A fortnight. And you?” 

“I can’t tell you exactly. Excuse me.” 

And the whole three were gone. 

Trotsky himself was quite different from the figure in a 
Russian smock looking rather wild and demoniac that the 
world thinks it knows. There was an immaculate gentleman 
on board in faultlessly cut travelling clothes, Everything 
looked shop-new and expensive, from the hat down to the 
brown boots and the gloves without which I never saw him. 
His tall, broad-shouldered figure, his restrained dignity 
whenever he encountered a stranger exactly fitted the bear- 
ing of a statesman, But he was another person, a poor 
worried creature, as soon as he thought himself unobserved. 
Very soon after our departure from Stanbul he gave instruc- 
tions to the purser: “I will take all my meals in my cabin. 
But I don’t want any waiters to serve me. Do you mind 
sending just the stewardess? You see, my wife is ill,” he 
added in explanation. 

Was she really ill, or was this only the wish of a man who 
was in continuous fear for his life? However it was, Madame 
Sedoff took her daily walk on deck, lively and gay and in 
continual conversation with one of the three followers, while 
Trotsky remained in his cabin. The stewardess certainly had 
no sufferer to care for. 

But when she went into the Trotskys’ cabin to do her 
work she had to be very careful while dusting. On the 
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writing-desk in the ante-room, on the bedside table, under 
the pillows, even in the bathroom, lay automatics. A bleak 
style of decoration! 

When we were at sea the secret flight of the Trotskys 
from Turkey was no longer kept a secret. By the time our 
ship put into Naples the world had long become possessed 
of all the details, Actually the Turkish paper that had 
published a friendly note of my own departure had also 
been the first to announce that Trotsky had left Turkey, 
and the United Press had sent the following telegram from 
Stanbul all over the world: 


“Leo Trotsky, accompanied by his wife and his secre- 
tarial staff, left suddenly to-day for Copenhagen, It is 
understood that he is to read lectures to the Association 
of Danish Socialist Students on the Turkish Revolution. 
He and his wife are in possession of Turkish passports in 
the name of Lubinski. Before his departure ‘Trotsky 
explained that he hoped during the journey to get into 
touch with many political leaders,” 


No wonder that when the Praga arrived in Naples 
reporters from every conceivable paper in the world were 
waiting on the quay in the hope of snatching an interview 
with the most notable fugitive of their time. But no one 
was admitted, The three secretaries together guarded the 
cabin. The chief of the Neapolitan police himself came on 
board. And the many civilians who were to be found in 
every general room chatting gallantly with our ladies were 
not newspapermen but plain-clothes detectives. 

Everything was precisely arranged. Trotsky sat behind 
the closed shutters of his cabin until a telephone message 
came from the Ministry of the Interior in Rome: “Mr. and 
Mrs, Sedoff may land in order to take an excursion to the 
ruins of Pompeii.” 

It was a remarkable excursion. Talkie cameras and 
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operators were waiting round each corner of the thousands 
of years old Roman city. Five hundred uniformed and 
plain-clothes policemen were stationed along the route our 
cars had to take from Naples. This was the first time, too, 
that I had had the chance to see the hands of the three 
personal followers. On board they had always buried them 
in their coat pockets as if they were holding tightly to 
something they did not want to loose. Now instead the 
police surrounding us carried an ample equipment of re- 
volvers in their belts, while Trotsky viewed the antiquities 
in the character of a highly interesting guest of honour. He 
had the demeanour of a man accustomed to attract public 
attention as he walked slowly and full of dignity through 
the narrow streets of old Pompeii. 

The ship Praga was the universal subject of conversation 
in Naples, The private journey of Mr. and Mrs, Sedoff 
had become a sensation resembling the visit of a fabulous 
American multi-millionaire. No unauthorised person was 
allowed on board and even the least important piece of 
luggage was carefully guarded by the police. 

Upon our return Trotsky immediately disappeared into 
his cabin and not until the evening, when we were at sea, 
were the curtains again drawn back. Trotsky’s large and 
astonishingly powerful frame appeared at the porthole. 
Instead of the perfectly fitting lounge suit which had sur- 
prised the expectations of the Neapolitans, who had awaited 
2 Russian in high boots and smock, he wore a simple cardigan. 
His face was almost hidden behind a newspaper or some 
official document. 

For now he was working feverishly, without interruption. 
From the next cabin, occupied by the three young men, 
came the tapping of the secretary’s typewriter, As if in a 
government office the others, as messengers, moved in and 
out of doors fetching and carrying papers. 

It was no longer a secret on board that Trotsky lived in 
constant fear. Only by night or about six o’clock in the 
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morning while it was still dark did he now leave his cabin 
for a lonely walk on deck. Once he unexpectedly ran into 
a midshipman climbing up from a lower deck. The young 
sailor who appeared so suddenly in the narrow companion 
way noticed too late that Trotsky was frightened to death. 
He stammered some excuse, but Trotsky, hearing nothing 
of it, rushed away, calling aloud to his guards: “Help! help! 
They are attacking me!”” 

The last adventure of this voyage was our arrival in 
Marseilles, which promised to be a notable experience. A 
new passenger had come aboard in Naples who afterwards 
turned out to be a special correspondent of the Petit 
Marseillais. He had obviously dreamt of getting a scoop 
as the first French reporter to interview the famous revolu- 
tionary. But all he had managed to see or to hear so far 
was a few closed shutters and the muffled clicking of type- 
writers. But he did not give up hope, thinking to himself 
that some time Trotsky must come out of his cabin in the 
harbour of Marseilles and—as was only fitting for a man of 
such rank on entering a country—make at least some 
courtesy statement to him. 

Certainly in Marseilles the arrival was looked forward to 
with obvious excitement. On the landing-stage film camera- 
men had drawn up lorries with apparatus erected on the 
roof so as to get an uninterrupted view of the berthing ship. 
The cranes looked like giant vines, with dock-labourers 
hanging to them instead of grapes, so thickly scattered were 
they with the inquisitive. 

‘There was a death-like silence as we came in. The 
photographers were the first to storm the gangway. Squads 
of policemen, inspectors on cycles, on motor-cycles, and in 
cats were on the spot, ready at any moment to close the 
precincts of the harbour. But it all fell out otherwise. 
Neither the cameramen nor our cocksure special corre- 
spondent got anything for their pains. 

To the first policeman on board the purser gave a small 
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white envelope. It was directed to the Prefecture of Police 
in Marseilles and ran: 


“In accordance with secret arrangements made with 
the authorities of the Paris Sareté, Mr, and Mrs. Leo 
Sedoff were taken off in a motor-launch shortly before the 
ship came into harbour and following instructions were 
put on shore to continue their journey on land immedi- 
ately, accompanied by a special commissioner of the 
authorities aforesaid.” 


Marseilles was disappointed of its sensation; Trotsky had 
left the ship as furtively as he had joined it. 


CHAPTER XV 
A BOY IN GERMANY 


‘Tue journey to Turkey was the last from which I returned 
to Berlin, the city of my birth. I had come to look forward 
to this return. Here I had lived through the transformation 
of a world, here I had spent my young days among events 
great and small, had had my first successes and formed my 
first picture of life from the impressions of a vanished pre-war 
Germany. 

This first picture was firmly framed in the system of 
monarchy, and for me as a small boy monarchy bore the 
closest relation to possessing a completely unlimited supply 
of chocolates, which I imagined stacked up neatly in a 
golden treasure chamber. 

That happened in this way. During the summer holidays 
my parents used to take me to the Bavarian Alps to Hohen- 
schwangau, which lies on the banks of an idyllic lake among 
high mountains, In those days the Prince Regent Luitpold, 
brother of the unhappy King Maximilian II, reigned in 
Bavaria, He was an aged little man nearing ninety, and 
whenever he showed himself in public he wore Bavarian 
national costume, the green cap and chamois beard and the 
homespun jacket with buttons made of deers’ horn, Every 
morning he drove down to the lake in his coach from the 
castle near by, accompanied by two servants who, like him, 
wore the dress of the Bavarian mountaineer, and by a black 
and tan dachshund, which always sat on the box beside the 
coachman in a very well-bred manner. By the lake the 
Prince regularly changed the coach for a rowing-boat. 
There were no policemen or castle officials to keep us chil- 
dren back from a close-up view of the white-bearded Prince 
as he got down from his coach. The nearer we came, the 
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greater was our chance of being noticed by him, and that 
was the main thing. His Royal Highness would beckon each 
of us to him and chat to us for a little while, then his 
footman would approach with a large round packet from 
which Luitpold took chocolate. Each piece was a taler in 
facsimile, impressed with the Prince Regent’s picture and 
wrapped in silver paper. You only had to answer politely 
and in a loud voice—the old gentleman was naturally rather 
hard of hearing—all the questions he asked, “How are you?” 
“What are you going to be when you grow up?”, and you 
got another of these chocolate medals, an eatable order, so 
to speak, Monarchy was something very real and important 
to us children in Hohenschwangau. 

The idea that good children received presents from the 
ruler of the country was kept alive at school, too, Every 
year the most diligent scholars were called up in hall in the 
presence of the assembled school and presented with books. 
Occasionally these would be autographed by Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, for ours was a particularly distinguished school, the 
Royal Wilhelmsgymnasium, a foundation under the special 
patronage of the House of Hohenzollern. 

The pretension of the place was a thorn in the side of 
many and it brought the school the nickname of “The Patent 
Boot Academy,” because there was an obstinate ramour 
that, owing to their extreme refinement, the boys went to 
school in patent-leather boots. Yet it wasn’t so bad as that. 
The schoo] was situated in a very good district between 
Potsdamer Platz and Siegesallee. The pupils came from the 
best circles in the town and were mainly sons of high 
Government officials, Army officers, doctors, and lawyers. 
Our teachers were sometimes detailed off as tutors to princes, 
and the principal of the schoo] bore an unmistakable re- 
semblance to Kaiser Wilhelm Il, with the same military 
bearing and fierce Prussian moustache. So much was true 
of the refinement of our school, 

Not until the war came did I learn that the patronage 
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of kings did not necessarily take the form of distributing 
friendly gifts like books and chocolate. In the winter of 
1915 the snow lay deep in the Charlottenburger Chaussee. 
The labour that would have cleared it away in normal times 
was not to be had. Consequently we schoolboys were 
ordered to shovel the snow from the streets. We did it 
with gusto; clearing snow away is much simpler than the 
proper application of the theorem of Pythagoras. 

When we were shovelling our hardest a group of officers 
suddenly appeared at the end of the road and slowly 
approached us, They were wearing long field-grey coats and 
their spiked helmets were covered with cloths of the same 
colour for service wear. Suddenly the teacher who was 
supervising our labours said: “Best behaviour, boys! Here 
comes Kaiser Wilhelm.” 

True enough, in the middle of the group of officers that 
spread right across the broad street strode the Kaiser. 

Of course, we had all seen him before from a distance at 
many a parade, but never before face to face without even 
having to form a guard of honour as we had done when 
King George V and the Tsar visited Berlin. He walked 
straight up to us boys. 

“I am very pleased to see you working so hard, boys, 
Which school do you come from?” 

“Wilhelmsgymnasium,” we said, all talking at once. 

“It is right that you should already be doing your part 
for the Fatherland,” said the Kaiser, apparently referring 
to our zealous snow-clearing. We were all delighted to find 
that even the Kaiser considered Pythagoras unimportant as 
compared with our new activities. 

‘The longer the war lasted the more often were we called 
in for auxiliary service. The school certificate dates were 
put forward. I was scarcely seventeen when I took my 
leaving examination and went te Pomerania to do land- 
work. It was harvest time and labour was scarce in every 
direction. It meant heavy going to be on my legs at four 
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o’clock in the morning and drop into bed dead-tired in the 
evening. When the day’s work was over I had to bring the 
horses from the fields back into their stables. I was always 
to be found on the back of one of the wagon-horses—of 
course, there were no saddles—leading three or four others 
by the bridle. I owed to this harmless occupation the dis- 
covery that under certain circumstances even a carthorse 
can be changed into a wild racehorse. Once when I had 
swung myself on to the bare back of my mount as usual, 
something quite unexpected happened to the normally 
friendly animal: it reared so high that I had all my work 
cut out holding on by its mane, and as it could not throw 
me off in this way it shook its head and galloped rapidly 
straight across the field, right through the middle of the 
village, and finished up foaming with excitement in the 
stable. There at last I found out what was wrong. A 
twig broken off from a blackthorn bush had slipped in 
somewhere between the horse and me and had stuck like 
a sharply pricking spur into the otherwise docile animal. 

When harvest was over I was finished with land-work. It 
had had obvious advantages, for the war had now lasted 
nearly four years: eggs, milk, butter, ham, all those things 
which were no longer to be obtained in Berlin, or only in 
tiny rations after you had queued up for hours, I had had 
in plenty. I had even sent a weekly parcel home. 

It was said that the war would end any day now, that 
the Emperor Charles of Austria was trying to find suitable 
intermediaries, that the Pope would eventually be successful 
with his efforts at reconciliation. Meanwhile events took 
their course on the broad scale of world interest or on the 
smaller scale of the restricted family circle. Our family, 
too, mourned its dead and had its wounded to cherish, but 
strangely enough I only realised the tragedy of the war 
when I stood by the death-bed of a friend of mine who had 
had his backbone smashed by a grenade. He lay alone in 
a white sunny room. The doctors could make no more 
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effort to heal him. At the head of the bed sat his mother, 
smiling gaily. At the other side I stood and racked my 
brains for cheerful news of the world outside. And because 
we were so jolly the young man lying there with a shattered 
spine made a thousand plans for the future. Then he did 
not breathe another word. 

My age-group was to be sent to the front in October. 
I was attached to a regiment in Adlershof. But the training 
of troops was no longer being completed. Buses drove 
through the streets, full of sailors waving red flags, some- 
where in the town there had been shooting. It was the 
Revolution. It brought peace—the most important thing 
at that moment to the great majority. It allowed millions 
whose job was not fighting to return to their destined 
careers at last. The most important thing for me was that 
I could now go to the University. In my barracks the 
soldier’s revolutionary council saw to demobilisation, With 
my last pay I received a cap, a suit, shoes, and a flannel 
shirt for my new start as a civilian. 

This was liberty. For the first time I was without 
teachers and regulations, able to live by my own time-table. 
At night when all the cafés were already closed it was still 
possible for us students to get together in the waiting-rooms 
of railway stations. The Zoological Gardens Station was a 
particular favourite. There sat the Bohemians of Berlin, 
versifying, making up songs, rehearsing, damning the out- 
siders, and lauding every one who was of their own opinion. 
At the University there was a group of us, girls and boys, 
who each in his way—as actor, poet, producer, designer— 
wanted to go into the theatre. For me this plan was to be 
my liberation from a tangled reality in which older and 
wiser people than I could no longer find their way. Max 
Reinhardt, in his sphere the greatest of magicians, was 
working in Berlin. We devotedly attended his productions 
where the present time sank out of existence and the fairy 
world of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest came 
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alive. Shakespeare celebrated daily triumphs through him, 
Of course, at the University we acted ourselves. 

We were playing a piece called The Dead Day, by a very 
wayward artist, Ernst Barlach, a man celebrated equally as 
sculptor and as poet. The last line of the play summed up 
the whole of its topical peace theme: “It is strange that man 
will not learn that God is his Father.” The chief part had 
fallen to me. It was my first public appearance. My 
leading lady was a professional actress, which of course 
considerably weakened my chances. Impetuous and blond 
—for I was wearing a wig—I played through the five acts 
of the piece. And the next day there were favourable 
notices in the papers and, which was by far the most impor- 
tant thing, a call from a Berlin theatre agent. The words 
he spoke sounded like a dream. 

“I saw your acting last night. Would you please come 
to my office. There’s the possibility of an engagement.” 

In the agent’s office, where a crowd of actors were 
waiting, I was given precedence, to my great pride, The 
agent, small and vivacious, introduced me to an immacu- 
lately elegant man: “This is the director of the former 
Ducal Court Theatre in Altenburg.” 

Altenburg was the capital of a small German Duchy 
which disappeared in the Revolution, the Duke’s theatre 
being taken over by the State. It was so much the focus of 
the town that its repertoire provided the only daily event 
for the inhabitants. 

When I went to take up this first engagement and booked 
my furnished room in a house kept by a cheerful old lady 
1 was just twenty years old. 

It soon appeared, however, that in spite of my lack of 
years I could impersonate the expression and carriage of 
real old men. The result was that all the greybeards in- 
cluded in the repertoire were handed over to me. As the 
Benjamin of the company I was so much more the natural 
target for the practical jokes of my older colleagues. 
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Once I was playing old Pastor Blank in Bjérnsen’s famous 
drama, Beyond our Powers. The scene showed a gathering 
of seven pastors sitting at a long conference table. I had 
a solemn speech beginning: “Yes, were we received into the 
womb of powerful faith .. 2’ But while I was speaking a 
colleague by my side who was playing another pastor took 
a glass of water that was standing on the table and slowly 
poured it down my neck—from up stage, of course, so that 
the audience could not see. The cold water trickled down 
my back and my colleagues sitting around me in the guise 
of pastors contemplated me with faces as solemn as the 
tomb; only I could read their secret malicious joy at my 
painful situation, but without changing my expression I 
went on with my lines and held out until the curtain fell. 

When we visited the small towns in the surrounding dis- 
trict I was already allowed to play leads, For that I was 
paid extra salary, The contract always applied to a particu- 
lar part and this fact soon gave me the chance of avenging 
myself for the glass of water on my colleague, who was this 
time in charge of the tour. We were playing Goethe’s 
Faust. I was Mephistopheles. After I had led Faust out 
of the dying Gretchen’s dungeon with the words: “She is 
condemned,” a gentle angel’s voice had to retort with: “She 
is redeemed,” For the sake of simplicity this task had been 
allotted to the prompter. ‘This evening, however, she had 
obviously forgotten her additional office and had disappeared 
from her box just before the end of the scene. I, the 
Mephistopheles, cried out, my “Gretchen is condemned,” 
and made my exit, but no “She is redeemed” answered me. 

The producer rushed up to me in the wings and said: 
“You say it, falsetto—quickly—quickly!” 

“All right! But that’s a new part that I was not engaged 
for. Ivll cost twenty marks.” 

Nothing was left for the poor man but to accept, and 
changing myself from the Devil into an angel, I intoned the 
saving words in a sweet treble voice. 


Contented Horranp 
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Thad good luck, bad, and good again. In the very next 
season I got an engagement in Berlin. The role entrusted 
to me demanded a clean-shaven man of middle years. Thus 
I went on the stage evening after evening and got terribly 
bored. One evening I had the idea of changing the part by 
playing it in a beard. The magnificent beard I made myself 
out of erépe hair looked, 1 am afraid, rather like a mattress. 
But worse was to come, The producer, who had not 
bothered to attend a performance for weeks, appeared 
unexpectedly at this one and could not believe his eyes 
when he saw the hairy individual I had changed myself 
into on this luckless evening. He lost no time in coming 
round to dismiss me. 

My sorrow over the false beard and its result was great, 
so great that I took to the pen and wrote a poem about my 
bad luck, Without thinking much of it I put the address 
of some editor on it and popped it into the nearest post-box. 

The next day—I remember it as if it were yesterday—I 
was sitting at table with my parents and glancing through 
the evening paper. I could not believe my eyes: there in 
black and white, with my full name, stood my verses, one 
of them running: 

Te often occurs that we trip and we tumble, 
Sometimes on stairs, 
Over doormats or chairs, 
On ketb-stones or lino we slip and we stumble, 
I was o’erthrown by a beard false and black 
(Where the deuce is that razor?), ah me and alack! 


The false beard had done its good turn. A new world 
opened for me, a world I could describe. I began to write 
about the things I saw. The disguises and the scenery of 
the stage lost their hitherto tremendous importance for me 
against the beauties of a real landscape, the interest of real 
people, and adventures in real life. Travelling from conti- 
nent to continent, as far afield as possible, was more than 
the chariot of Thespis could offer to a young man. 
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It was the time of the inflation in Germany. Figures 
that counted as something to-day had become infinitesimal 
by to-morrow. Notes were issued in denominations of 
thousands and millions. Next day they were valueless, 
Every shop-girl learned to think in milliards. Because 
everybody wanted to spend his daily earnings while they 
were of value the shops sold out in double quick time. Those 
who could not buy in new stock with the depreciated cur- 
rency went bankrupt. The others built branches, extensions, 
spent where they could. The theatres flourished. All the 
seats were filled every evening. At midday the manager 
would ’phone the stock exchange and set his box-office prices 
for the evening performance accordingly. Every one ate, 
drank, talked, thought, breathed in figures. 

‘That was when I started out on my travels to Iceland, 
Abyssinia, Siberia, the States. 

T came back always only for a short rest. The longer I 
stayed away the more I was struck by the changes that had 
been made while I was gone. For years they were pleasant 
changes. That was during the time when Gustav Strese- 
mann as Foreign Minister was shaping the fate of Germany 
and making friends both nationally and personally with 
former enemies. I was then member of a club which 
Gustav Stresemann used to visit during his leisure from 
official duties. It was actually a theatrical club whose 
membership included actors, singers, and playwrights. 
Gustav Stresemann’s appearance was always a great event. 
He usually brought with him other figures of world politics 
who also wished to be soothed after their giant labours in 
the making of history. Thus he would be accompanied by 
the American Ambassador, the Italian or Swiss Minister 
or the President of the Reichstag. 

It would also happen that he had just come back from a 
session in Geneva. His broad-shouldered figure sat there in 
our circle at the big round table, his Wetsse—a beer, 
brewed only in Berlin, for which he had a special weakness 
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—standing in front of him as he neatly fielded all the 
questions from our over-loose tongues. When our inquiries 
too indiscreetly pierced the veil of higher diplomacy he was 
highly amused and knew perfectly how to avoid giving 
direct answers; “Gentlemen, you know what it is in the 
theatre. You rehearse to your utmost, but you don’t admit 
the public till the curtain is due to go up.” 

Often these gatherings at which Gustav Stresemann 
appeared among us were historical sidelights, There was 
always somebody present who would turn the conversation 
to the human background of politics: “We see all these 
photographs of you and M. Briand or Austen Chamberlain 
chatting amicably in your hotel lounge at Geneva. Why 
on earth should an understanding between Germany, 
France, and England take so many sessions of the League 
of Nations?” 

The answer Gustav Stresemann gave to this is worth 
recording: “You are right, but you must not forget that 
all of us in Geneva have first to say in public what we have 
been instructed to say by our governments. . . .” 

The fact that Stresemann was the focus of the evening 
whenever he appeared at the club followed naturally from 
his outstanding and fascinating personality. But of course 
he came to us really to find distraction from the many 
cares of his office. I remember how once the evening papers 
told of an excited argument Stresemann had had in the 
Reichstag with a bitter political antagonist, a Communist 
deputy called Remmele, who was eventually excluded from 
the Chamber but had found means of constantly reappearing 
in the most disconcerting way during the session. 

The same evening Stresemann came to the club. Of 
course we had all read about what had happened. The 
Foreign Minister was obviously in a bad mood. We 
racked our brains in vain to think of some way of cheering 
up the usually good-humoured Stresemann, who was to-day 
so morose, At last we thought of "phoning up a famous 
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comedian and inducing him to hurry to the club. This 
comedian, Paul Morgan, was well known for his good ideas 
and this time, too, he saved the situation. When he 
arrived he flung the door wide open and called into the 
clubroom where Stresemann was sitting: “Your Excellency, 
that Remmele man is here again,” 

Stresemann himself laughed loudest at the joke. 

The last time I saw Stresemann was on the promenade of 
the Dutch seaside resort, Scheveningen. There was again 
some high political conference. But Stresemann was not 
his old self. He was a man singled out by death, only able 
to carry out the duties so dear to him by calling up all his 
powers. Soon after that the world heard of his death. 
What a different course the history of Germany would 
have pursued, and with it the history of Europe, if this 
one man, beloved at home and abroad, had been able to 
complete the work he had begun: the setting of Germany 
in order in a world of peace, of friendship, and of perfect 
mutual respect. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DUTCH FRIEZE 


T uivep for three years in Holland, between bulb-fields and 
the seashore, among bushes and the mills that line the canal 
banks. Thank you, Holland, for those three years of idyllic 
and perfect peace which you made doubly enjoyable to a 
wanderer. For even to such a one there come times when 
he wants to know nothing of the great trunk roads of the 
world, its adventures, its highways and byways. But days 
of repose can be days of adventure, too, in their own way. 
Without them there is no wanderlust, and for me they meant 
a life among flowers and mills. 

Towards Haarlem, Holland is one large garden stretching 
tight to the edge of the sand-dunes by the shore. Haarlem 
is the capital of this province. Here almost everybody has 
his own little house with one garden running down to 
the road and another at the back joining up with that 
of the house in the next road. This is by no means a 
sign of specially easy circumstances; it is just their happy 
way of life in these parts. People are happier and more 
contented here than those who live in the apartment 
barracks of Amsterdam and Rotterdam as in every other 
metropolis. 

In a ring around Haarlem lie a number of little communi- 
ties: Heemstede, Overveen, Bloemendaal. They are all 
independent villages, little garden cities. Their inhabitants 
are not countrymen but for the most part people who work 
in offices and have seen something of the world. 

Our little house was in Heemstede. With its gardens 
front and back it looked exactly like any other in the same 
road, just as new as all the others, although actually, just 
like all the others, it was by no means so new. But it is 
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the custom in Holland to keep the houses fresh and smart, 
outside as well as in. Each year everything about them that 
can be painted is covered with fresh colour: window-frames, 
balconies, garden doors, porches. The houses stand side by 
side in their green surroundings, each one modestly proud 
of its shining bright new coat. 

In November, just like our neighbours, we went into the 
garden and planted our bulbs. In April every garden to be 
seen was in full bloom, first with daffodils, then with tulips 
and hyacinths. At this season Holland falls into the grip of 
a veritable flower mania. ‘The whole people makes a pil- 
grimage to see the flowers standing in full bloom in the 
fields between Haarlem and The Hague. When I went out 
of doors or even merely opened the window I could sense 
the air filled with the honey-sweet fragrance of millions of 
blooms. Paradise for the nostrils! 

On Sundays the flower enthusiasm was at its most intense. 
Happy country, where, in our age of peace, disturbed and 
mankind made hysterical by mass psychosis, flowers fill 
the thoughts and leisure of the people for weeks! It 
is a highly infectious enthusiasm and strikes out far across 
the frontier. Motor-coaches stream endlessly in from 
France and Belgium, swarms of cars join them, all making 
the pilgrimage to the flowers. Speed, of course, is out of the 
question. It is prevented, for one thing, by the flood of 
thousands of cyclists of every age. Actually there are fault- 
less cycle tracks alongside of every first-class road in Holland, 
but on a flower Sunday such as this even the concrete road 
from New York to Atlantic City would not be broad enough 
in spite of its eight traffic lanes. And then all the cars and 
cyclists have ever and again some inducement to stop. 
Wreaths of yellow daffodils and crimson tulips are draped 
over radiators and round shoulders, hyacinths swing in 
bunches at car-windows and on the cyclists’ handlebars, 

In the fields the flowers stand in picturesque order, 
forming perfectly cut giant squares, one violet, the next 
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scarlet, then blue, yellow, bronze, from the palest shades 
down almost to black. Small paths run between the armies 
of upright helmeted flowers. Everybody is allowed in, any- 
body may choose whatever he would like cut on the spot to 
take away with him. 

At no time of the year are the flowers cheaper, for to the 
grower the value is in the bulb, the sale of blooms is merely 
an unimportant perquisite. How surprised I was when I 
first saw workers in the bulb-fields feverishly beheading the 
lovely flowers and flinging them on to towering heaps of 
rubbish. A good bulb can be developed only from the green 
parts of the plant, while seeding would use up its strength. 
The workers actually make haste to throw away this mass 
of flowers, and little boats wait in the canals ready to carry 
them off, 

What a lovely country it is in whose very history flowers 
have as great a claim to attention as generals and statesmen! 
The first bulbs were brought back to Leyden in the sixteenth 
century by scientists who had travelled in Persia and Turkey. 
The gardens of that famous seat of learning saw the first 
trials with tulips and hyacinths. But banish from your 
mind the flowers of to-day: there is no more likeness between 
these kinsmen separated by nearly four centuries than 
between a wild berry in the woods and a highly cultivated 
strawberry. 

The old cloister gardens were planted with herbs useful 
for the healing of the sick. Some of the new Asiatic bulbs 
were added to them. Interest in these developed and spread, 
gradually changing into a delightful fanaticism. This was 
the golden age of the Netherlands. Prosperity was general. 
The affluence of the upper classes was at its peak. They 
allowed themselves every luxury, and the most modern, 
distinctive, and refined was the possession of the Asiatic 
flowers, The patrician families vied with each other. 
Bulbs came to be set on the same level with gold or with 
diamonds. In the eyes of a woman to whom they were 
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presented they had the same value. Only the uneducated 
ignored this turn of fashion. The wealthy gave great ban- 
quets and exhibited their flowers, plants, and bulbs to the 
guests. Fabulous sums were offered for a single bulb. A 
regular speculation set in: bulbs became the playthings of 
the financier like stocks on the exchange, and the point of 
the speculation lay in the fact that they would multiply in 
the earth, bringing forth young bulbs. It was an unheard- 
of chance for every enterpriser to double and quadruple his 
fortune in no time. It actually happened that for a single 
bulb of a valuable species the fantastic price of a hundred 
thousand gulden was paid. But the bubble burst, as it 
must: after the period of gambling and over-payment came 
bankruptcy. 

The time of steady bulb cultivation began, finding the 
home for its consistent development in Haarlem and its 
surroundings. 

There in the seventeenth century stood many laundries 
and bleaching works whose owners made considerable profits 
cleaning and washing clothes. Their wealth allowed them 
every indulgence. Gardening was their hobby. The pale 
warm earth of their gardens was ideal for the bulbs, and as 
the snobbish bankrupt flower speculators were compelled 
to sell their possessions these shrewd launderers bought up 
whatever bulbs they could get. At first they did it purely 
for their own amusement, but gradually the care of the 
plants took up more and more of their time, and their 
success in crossing varieties became so great that from 
among the laundry-owners emerged the first professional 
bulb-growers of the world. In Haarlem to-day both still 
bear the same family names, recalling the association that 
goes back two and a half centuries. That is history—written 
in flowers. 

Often on quiet summer days I was visited by a Dutchman 
who lived the other side of Amsterdam in the village of 
Wormerveer by the River Zaan. He was Mynheer Mars, 
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a schoolteacher by profession. In his spare time, however, 
he painted, and he looked just like the typical artist of one’s 
imagination in his brown velvet jacket and flowing necker- 
chief, His favourite subject was the broad level landscape 
of Holland with its mills on the horizon. He had made 
himself a reputation with his drawings and paintings of 
mills. His atelier, which he himself had built, was on a 
small green island cut out by little irrigation canals. There 
he would sit and paint his beloved mills and there he taught 
me their secret. 

From Tokyo to Paris, from Alaska to Cape Town the 
windmill stands as the living symbol of the Dutch landscape. 
There before us stretched the green plain of Holland, 
checkered with innumerable squares and lined with the 
narrow canals. From their banks, each well clear of the 
next, rose the mills. I could fancy that they were giant 
studs fastening the picturesque image of this landscape to 
the blue sky. Sometimes their sails revolved slowly, then 
again so rapidly that it would seem dangerous to go near 
them. The sails of ali the mills face in the same direction; 
the millers see to that every day, for the cap which carries 
the sails can be turned about and is set according to the 
wind. 

Thus the mills stand in the Dutch landscape, taking their 
part like human beings in its everyday life, grinding corn 
into flour, pulping paper, or sawing wood, whichever may 
be their métier. So alive are they that they have even their 
own language, their own way of telling their needs and 
expressing their joys and sorrows. It has been handed 
down from generation to generation. The sails of the 
Dutch mills could send telegraphic messages hundreds of 
years before telegraphy was invented. 

By the River Zaan, where the painter Mars lived, Holland 
becomes the perfect mill-land. Here in times past were the 
home ports of merchant ships that sailed across the oceans 
of the world. The needs of these busy little mercantile 
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towns and of the ships which rode at anchor before them 
gave work to the mills. 

The stream of the Zaan is broad, The old houses that 
look so plain from the streets turn their opulent curved 
wooden gables towards the river. Here and there on them 
you will see a date harking back some hundreds of years. 
Yet all of the houses are still inhabited; their occupants con- 
tinue the enterprises bequeathed by their fathers and fore- 
fathers—merchants, seamen, or millers. 

In the Zaan district every mill has its recognised name 
nowadays just as it always had. There are “The Dominie,” 
“The Prince’s Court,” “Butcher,” “Young Princess,” “The 
Honey Pot,” and many names such as “Josiah the Hero” 
taken from the Bible. Sometimes the first owner has left 
his name to the mill, and the wide fields of biology and 
philosophy afford ample scope for choice. The picturesque 
little town of Zaandijk Jay for many years between “Life” 
and “Death,” since two mills on either side of the town 
carried these symbolic names. To-day only “Death” 
remains; “Life” had to be pulled down because it was 
so old. 

That is the way of the world. Our present highly 
technical age has narrowed the circle of the mill’s activity 
just as it has of every other traditional handiwork. Mynheer 
Mars and I often discussed the fate of the mills when I 
visited him in his tiny studio among the many little canals. 
For him mills belonged to the landscape around him as 
much as trees and bushes do, and he took part in a national 
campaign to shelter them from the dangers of our pitiless 
century. 

Between the waters of a polder lies not far from the 
village of Wormerveer a mill called “The Seeker.” Our 
only way there is by boat out to the little green islet. The 
miller himself, a man in his fifties with serious steel-grey 
eyes looking from his deeply lined face, rows us across. 
They have been without work, he and his mill, since the 
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last time the huge stones in there ground waste from a 
neighbouring factory into cocoa butter. 

But to-day there is plenty to do, and even the miller’s 
son has to help. They are setting the sails with windboards 
and red windsheets. The ponderous cap of the mill is 
turned to face the wind so that the mill creaks and groans 
in every beam. The miller, hammer in hand, climbs high 
up the steps on the sails, He makes his mill speak. Mynheer 
Mars and I listen with our eyes to the ancient sign-language 
contrived by the Zaan millers. 

Up there the miller is standing on a wooden sail as if on 
a ladder, for he has set the sails like a Greek cross. The 
first message he shows us is a serious one. All the wind- 
boards, each some three feet long, which are normally fitted 
in the sails according to need, are now being knocked out of 
the wooden framework with the hammer. The picture of 
empty sails is a sign that the miller is dead. A single wind- 
board in the crossed sails announces the death of the miller’s 
wife, three windboards mourn one of his children, five one 
of his parents, and so it goes on, every odd number signifying 
another degree of kinship, until finally the stationary sails 
furnished with all their fifteen windboards lament the child 
of a nephew or niece. 

This language of signs has been developed with every 
means at the disposal of the mill and has been adapted to 
its daily wants, When the sails stood obliquely the stone- 
trimmer in his far-off village could tell that the miller was 
calling him to come and polish the mill-stones smooth and 
clean again. 

Windsheets are spread on the four sails together with the 
windboards so that not a capful of useful wind shall be lost. 
Every miller used these sheets, rolling up their corners much 
or little, to make his own more or less secret code, which he 
used to communicate with his family or with his men. 
When he happened to be suffering from a bad attack of the 
inevitable rheumatics and had to stay at home, he needed 
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only to look out of the window to know exactly what news 
there was from the mill. And when eventually the mill- 
worker let the draw-rope hang down from the platform 
beneath the circling arms the miller knew that his mill was 
still grinding but that the corn was coming to an end; he 
would have to look for more work. 

When the arms are hung with coloured streamers and 
with wooden and cardboard figures of cupids and cherubim 
which swing in the air. shining with gold paint or bright 
with colour, you do not need to be adept in the language 
of the mills to know that here some joyful event has hap- 
pened—a birth or a marriage. When Princess Juliana was 
married to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld, one mill 
I saw not far from The Hague had taken the occasion to 
express its joy more eloquently than any other mill in 
Holland; hearts shot through with arrows, cupids playing 
horns, glittering stars decorated it almost like a Christmas 
tree. 

The miller at “The Seeker” on the Zaan does not own 
such finery. 

“Ah, yes!” he said. “When grandfather married my 
grandmother I make no doubt the sails had all kinds of 
ornaments on them. But that was in the good old days 
before machinery. I took up milling because my father was 
a miller and his father before him, but I’m the last of 
the line, there’s no gainsaying that now. My boy will be 
an electrician or a mechanic or something of that sort. 
He'll soon forget the old mill when he gets to the town. 
But it’d be a pity if he forgot the language of the mills, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The miller was rowing Mynheer Mars and me back to the 
road as he spoke, his son sitting in the bows of the boat. 
Everywhere along the horizon mills stood out from the flat 
landscape against the evening sky. Many of them were 
still, one or two circled in the wind. Factory chimneys 
farther off sent columns of smoke into the still summer 
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air and they seemed to be pouring out a menace to the 
centuries-old mills of the Zaan. 

Tt is strange that some people are susceptible to the 
impressions of Nature only among snow-covered mountains, 
others amid the boundlessness of the ocean. To me the 
level landscape of the Netherlands was just as thrilling as 
sea and mountains. There you feel yourself taller like some 
giant, and the earth seems larger, broader, freer, stretching 
so gently outspread before your eyes. That is the secret of 
the Dutch landscape. It is the picture that Mynheer Mars 
on his green islet painted again and again. Above it the 
gulls glide on outstretched wings. 

When I returned from his studio I used to pass through 
Amsterdam. All day long it is a quiet, friendly capital, 
easily crossed by car from end to end in twenty minutes. 
But towards six o’clock in the evening the town is trans- 
formed, The closing offices send out their occupants almost 
simultancously in whole regiments mounted on bicycles. 
So overwhelming is the stream of the cycling public that 
policemen on point duty at every street crossing have to be 
reinforced, And the poor cars! They are surrounded by 
cyclists who cheekily overtake them, and not just one by 
one, Loving couples who meet when they leave their 
offices will not be dissuaded even by the law from riding 
home arm in arm, I went twice across America, car-land, 
at the steering-wheel, There I learned to drive. In 
Amsterdam I learned to brake. Then there are the grachts, 
the old idyllic canals of commerce, which cut through the 
streets of the town in four wide semicircles. No railing 
protects the roads which immediately adjoin their banks. 
A foot too much and... . It is accounted one of the 
lesser mischances if the tricycle the baker’s boy has left 
standing there is set moving by a slight collision and plunges 
with its load of fresh and fragrant bread into the water of 
the gracht. It is nothing out of the ordinary, nobody gets 
very excited, On the next bridge you will find a giant 
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boat-hook which has fished many another tricycle out of 
the water in Amsterdam and will serve for this one, too. 

The Dutch summer seems to fly past. The joys of nature 
make it all too short; sunny days on the beach at Zand- 
voort and Scheveningen, roaming in the woods with the 
wind rustling in the trees. Then come long spells of rainy 
weather and the universal excited question: Will the grachis 
freeze over for skating this year? 

There was a canal running right by my house. At this 
time of the year it became a highway for skaters. From 
Amsterdam the ice-roads run right through the country to 
Leyden, to The Hague, to Rotterdam, and what the flower 
mania is to the spring the ice mania is to the winter. In 
Volendam they take off their clogs and buckle skates on over 
their bare socks; in The Hague the Queen goes skating. All 
Holland meets on the ice. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AUSTRIA ON THE EVE 


Ir was springtime when I travelled to Vienna from Amster- 
dam. In Holland the tulip fields again stood in bloom and 
within the frontiers of this happy country the echo from 
the political crises of its neighbours was as faint as 
éver, Here a people went its daily way to work in cheer- 
ful confidence. What a contrast my arrival in Vienna 
showed me! 

Vienna was tired and silent. It seemed as if even those 
walls in whose architectural loveliness the banished Habs- 
burg monarchy has immortalised itself were suffering under 
the general doom. The beautiful blue Danube flowed dull 
and grey beneath its bridges. Dollfuss had been killed, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg was striving for the confidence of 
the people, the Nazis were working behind the scenes, the 
Monarchists actively recruiting. Over everything lay the 
heaviness of events. Nobody was gay, nobody had his wish, 
In the working-class suburbs there was a block of flats where 
dark patches of cement on the facade only superficially con- 
cealed the scars of shells. Here Dollfuss had struck at the 
Socialists during those tragic days of Vienna’s history. 
The dark patches were an ominous reminder for every 
passer-by, 

It was only a day or two since I had arrived in Vienna, 
staying out at the green suburb of Débling. Any one 
acquainted with the Viennese will know that they are always 
grumbling, even at the best of times. It is their way, this 
criticism of the status guo. But what the barber, the shop 
assistant, and the conductor on his tram were saying now 
was not the familiar friendly grumbling. It came from the 
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certainty that this Austria of the moment was not perma- 
nent, from the worry for the morrow, from the fear of what 
was to come. There is something macabre about a country 
that has thus lost its present and yet does not know its 
future. 

At the government offices in Ballhausplatz, at the heart 
of Vienna, there was a sealed letter waiting for me as an 
introduction to Wilhelm Miklas, President of Austria. 

This part of the town lay permanently under something 
like a state of siege. All traffic in the immediate vicinity was 
strictly watched. The police stopped every car, turning 
away anybody who had no permit and passing only those 
who actually had business on the spot. I went there by 
taxi, 

At the entrance to the Palace two ages were alive together. 
A charming old porter, delighted in his Viennese way with 
every visitor, received me with a cordial “Hab die Ehr, Herr 
Doktor!” as if I were an old and well trusted acquaintance, 
although he had never seen me before. But the procedure 
when I entered the Palace was different. The porter’s 
cordiality was the warmth of lyrical Vienna; inside the door 
a detective came up to me and wasted no words in asking: 
“What do you want? Name, please? Any evidence of 
identification you can show?” 

All this was carried on sotto voce but in great detail. 
Everything was found to be in order and the detective went 
to a little closed-in desk and fetched the sealed letter I 
had come to collect. It bore no superscription; I was 
quite obviously expected to know where to go, and to 
the taxi-driver outside I said: “Fifteen Heinburgstrasse, 
please!” 

It sounded like a private address, but the taxi-driver, and 
every one else in Vienna, knew that there lived Wilhelm 
Miklas, the Bundesprasident. 

When he was elected people naturally supposed that he 
would move into Schloss Belvedere, but he modestly 
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refused. In a decidedly plebeian district not far from the 
main thoroughfare, Wiedner Hauptstrasse, whose hotels, 
large and small, have become the subject of so many world- 
famous dance-tunes, there was a forgotten unimposing 
patrician house. As it gave him the chance of satisfying 
both dignity and modesty, Miklas moved into it. Here he 
gave his private audiences. 

My taxi stopped in front of the plain grey house dis- 
tinguished by nothing except the number over the entrance. 
At the end of the street a steel-helmeted policeman walked 
slowly up and down, his rifle over his shoulder. The 
President himself happened to be just arriving home from 
an unveiling or some similar ceremony. He was followed 
out of the car by a man who turned and walked straight up 
to me, introducing himself as Inspector So-and-so, a 
detective attached to the Presidential staff. I handed him 
my sealed letter and he took me up the narrow staircase to 
the drawing-room. 

“Please make yourself comfortable,” he said. “The 
President is back later than he expected, after having to 
stand in the broiling sun all the morning. He hasn’t 
lunched yet.” 

With these words the detective disappeared. I actually 
saw him once more and that was from a distance as he 
walked among the ministers following Miklas in the Corpus 
Christi Day procession, the great yearly event of Vienna. 
Many people must have racked their brains over the identity 
of this man walking with the leading state officials. Catching 
sight of me in the crowd he nodded as if to an old acquain- 
tance. That was Vienna at its friendliest. 

I stood now in the President’s drawing-room. The 
undisturbed appearance of the room, with its richly decora- 
tive Empire furniture, plainly showed that for its own 
private use the Miklas family reserved other parts of the 
house. 

“Particularly the tennis court,” I added mentally as a 
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young man in flannels came smiling into the room, having 
apparently been told to keep me company for the time 
being. He was the youngest son of the house, Georg, a law 
student. 

“Papa has come home ravenous, but he'll be with you 
immediately after lunch.” 

Just then I happened to hear Miklas’s voice from the 
stairs commenting freely on the worries a state head has to 
put up with during the daily functions. A woman made a 
comforting and equally audible reply. It was the conversa- 
tion of a paterfamilias who happened to be a president. 

Frau Miklas came in, wearing a black silk dress. She was 
a dignified elderly lady. When Wilhelm Miklas, son of a 
postal official, married Leopoldine Haidinger he had just 
finished studying history and literature at the University 
and had become a secondary school teacher. The revolu- 
tion just after the War saw him Under-Secretary of 
State for Education, and he was now in his second term as 
President. 

With Frau Miklas were her eldest daughter, Frau Mari- 
anne Forstreiter, a charming and vivacious woman, and 
Fraulein Trude, the youngest of the President’s eleven 
children, 

When Miklas came into the room he was obviously still 
fatigued from the duties of the morning. I had all the 
more reason to feel honoured that he received me. I had 
been told beforehand that the father of the Austrian people 
‘was somewhat laconic, and moreover it is not for a President 
to speak of current state affairs. Indeed, he had a difficult 
office in a difficult time, twice as hard to fill with gladness 
of heart when changing opinions had continually to be faced 
and when in the turmoil of events the President had only 
the paper right of being silent and representing his people. 
To-day he was glad to sit at ease and listen to his eldest 
daughter at the piano playing Mozart. 

Later we all went into the garden. The younger people 
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went in front, the President and his wife brought up the 
rear, she charming and good-humoured, the President 
serious, taciturn, and as careworn as ever. Perhaps he sus- 
pected too much of coming events. Worry for the morrow, 
fear of the future, had entered this house. 

The same afternoon I was back again at the building in 
the Ballhausplatz which breathes history and officialdom, 
not only because of the armed guards outside; the period of 
Empress Maria Theresa still lives,in the rich architecture. 
Under Metternich the impressive building became the 
Ministry of the Imperial House of Habsburg, Thus for 
nearly two centuries history was made here. 

The friendly porter again greeted me, passing me on to 
the detectives in plain clothes. I had come to visit the 
leader of the government, Chancellor Schuschnigg. 

Beyond the main entrance was an inner courtyard with 
so many doors and stairs on all sides, all very much the same, 
that the stranger could easily lose his way. For many years 
this troubled nobody, but the tragedy of July 25th, 1934, 
had taught the lesson that there might be unauthorised 
people who did not want to find their way out of this 
labyrinth. I was given a2 numbered pass as I came in at 
the front gate, to be handed back on my departure. All 
these passes were regularly checked over each evening. 

A bright pillared hall furnished by Prince Metternich in 
the style of the haughty formal Empire was the ante-room 
to the study of Austria’s last Chancellor, Kurt Ritter von 
Schuschnigg. This room has seen the changes of genera~ 
tions, world events which have meant untroubled merri- 
ment or bloody tragedy. In another wing of the building 
was the meeting-place of that carefree congress which 
danced its way into history while Napoleon returned to 
power, 

In the ante-room where I stood, Engelbert Dollfuss had 
been struck by the bullets that killed him. He had got only 
as far as the little jib door leading into the corridor. “I 
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just wanted peace. May God forgive the others.” Those 
were his last words. 

The same door behind which he had worked led to the 
room of his successor, Schuschnigg. In the ante-room with 
me were two men whose hands were always in their coat 
pockets and a third man, a departmental chief, who had 
undertaken my introduction. The door was abruptly 
thrown open. Chancellor Schuschnigg stepped briskly out 
and greeted me and I followed him into his room. There 
urgent documents lay on his desk for signature. Schusch- 
nigg turned them slowly over. His face as he signed them 
showed him to be conscious of the heavy burden of his 
responsibility. I could not help noticing the sad droop 
at the corners of his mouth and recalling the fate that had 
already made him a serious man who seldom laughed. 

Schuschnigg comes from the Tyrol. Born as the son of 
an old family of Army officers, he went into action at nine- 
teen and spent the rest of the War at the front. He and 
his father, a general, were eventually captured by the 
Italians. On his return Schuschnigg became a lawyer. At 
the age of thirty-four he was Minister of Justice. In this 
office he saw the assassination of Dollfuss. 

From the conversation I had with the Chancellor there 
is one passage that J shall always remember word for word. 

“In my opinion the youth of to-day lacks the experience 
of the Great War. If they knew, everything would be 
easier and better,” he said in his crisp, clear way. It 
sounded like the sum of his experience. Perhaps these 
words to me explain much in his later attitude that so many 
do not understand. 


pes 


There is a Viennese song which says, “The grandest thing 
in the world is to follow the procession.” It refers to the 
mogt elaborate of all processions, that held on Corpus 
Christi Day. This was assured of the utmost popularity by 
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its very starting-place, the Steffel—as Vienna’s landmark, 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen, is affectionately called. It 
was always a splendid display, conducted with all the 
Magnificence of both Church and State. This one summer 
day, longed for by the whole of Vienna, had come round 
again, 

The train that 1 saw flow in a broad stream from the 
half-darkness of St. Stephen’s Cathedral into the sunlight 
seemed endless, The united spirituality of every grade and 
denomination followed the miraculous cross of Mariazell 
which a young priest carried at the head of the procession. 
There were brethren of every holy order in existence: 
Capuchins, Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, Brothers of 
Charity, even a delegation from the Greek Orthodox Church 
in heavy gold-embroidered robes joined the ranks, They all 
walked under a forest of coloured silk banners with golden 
knobs and pictures of the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and 
the Saints. 

It was a pageant as original in its way as the Feria of 
Seville, but this was more than the famous Andalusian 
festival because it did not merely offer delight to the eyes. 
Here the history of Austria passed through the streets. 

I saw Cardinal Innitzer walking under his elaborate 
baldachin between uniformed students bearing glittering 
rapiers over their shoulders. Following him at a short 
interval came President Miklas, his face as stern and anxious 
as ever and the plain-clothes detective a pace or two behind 
him; then Schuschnigg with bowed head and his lips moving 
slightly, deeply affected by the religious significance of the 
occasion. 

The Chief Officer of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre 
marched by in his billowing white cloak and after him, 
wearing red uniform and carrying a state sword, the Ambas- 
sador of the Sovereign Order of the Knights of Malta. At 
his left strode a young man whose tall figure stood out con- 
spicuously among the elderly men about him. But above 
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his high forehead when he took off his cocked hat for prayers 
there appeared an unexpectedly bald head. This was the 
Duke of Hohenberg, eldest son of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand whose death at Sarajevo precipitated the Great 
War. 

I soon made the acquaintance of the Duke of Hohenberg 
in a rather odd way. A day or two after the great Vienna 
procession I was having a conversation in a state depart- 
ment. I asked quite frankly where the headquarters of the 
much-discussed Monarchist movement were. 

In duty bound the government official would not give me 
the information, 

“You will appreciate the position,” he explained. “Some 
of the Monarchists’ views, their loyalty to tradition, for 
example, may correspond with those of our government, 
but officially I must deny that I know more about their 
activity than anybody else in Vienna.” 

But at the same time he quite casually mentioned a 
telephone number, observing incidentally that if I wanted 
to know any more on this point it might be helpful. 

Trang the number without delay and was answered by a 
secretary who said he spoke for the “National Union of 
Austrians.” ‘This was all I was told, but I was invited to 
come to their address. 

The next day I stood in the drawing-room of a spacious 
flat before an elegant elderly gentleman who leaned against 
a sideboard decorated with portraits of Otto of Habsburg 
and the Empress Zita. This was Friedrich Ritter von 
Wiesner, once an ambassador in the Imperial Diplomatic 
Service, a man not unknown to history. He first came into 
prominence as the Crown solicitor who inquired into the 
Sarajevo assassination. Later he was the chief Austrian 
delegate to the peace negotiations with Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk. This energetic little man with keen piercing eyes 
and grey hair became the most active fighter for the 
Habsburg restoration. The world knew him as a kind of 
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ambassador representing the exiled imperial family in Vienna 
until the last days of independent Austria. 

“You will be interested to know,” said the Monarchist 
leader, “that the Duke of Hohenberg is the president of the 
movement fighting for the claims of his cousin, Otto von 
Habsburg, to the imperial throne. His Highness, of course, 
is himself the eldest son of an heir to the throne but 
by a morganatic marriage. His mother, the Countess 
Sophie Kotek, became the Duchess of Hohenberg after 
her marriage to the Archduke.” 

A meeting with Duke Max of Hohenberg was a natural 
sequel, Baron Wiesner arranged it by telephone straight 
away. 

The Duke lived in one of the many princely palaces with 
the tang of history about them in the most aristocratic part 
of Vienna, There in a small courtyard just by a porter’s 
lodge a staircase led to his apartment, In the ante-room 
was an elephant’s foot hollowed out to make an umbrella 
stand. 

“That’s from an elephant my father shot in Ceylon,” said 
the Duke as he showed me in. His regard for the memory 
of his ancestors was in evidence everywhere. ‘Their por- 
traits hung in delicate gold frames above the desk in his 
study, the centre position being taken by a life-size oil 
painting of his father, the Archduke, in the white uniform 
of a field marshal. The shape of the Duke’s head, his nose 
and eyes bore a striking resemblance to the man in this 
picture. 

I was told that if I wished to know more about the 
Monarchist movement it would be advisable to go to 
Innsbruck, capital of the Tyrol. 

The experiences of these days were far astray from any 
programme I had mapped out for myself, A door seemed 
to open before me on to a strange world full of hopes and 
endeavours. I met Prince Johannes of Lichtenstein, 
nephew of the reigning sovereign of the tiny state between 
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Austria and Switzerland. He lived in the famous Viennese 
property of his family, the Lichtenstein Palace, and was 
another active supporter of the movement for the return of 
the Habsburgs. 

Then the name of a Count Kuenigl was given to meas the 
man I should meet in Innsbruck. This former officer, I was 
told, was now an ordinary insurance agent but spent all his 
spare time travelling among the T'yrol villages on a special 
duty: he had to accept offers of honorary citizenship in the 
name of the Emperor Otto, living in exile in Belgium, or 
to hand over to little village communities which had thus 
expressed loyalty to the unknown sovereign imperial letters 
of thanks. 

It was just an hour’s run by train for me from Innsbruck 
to the little village of Reith. On a bright summer’s day 
this was the scene of action for the imperial representative. 
The mayor and councillors were waiting on the station. 
The ceremonies began with a service in the little village 
church, Then followed a regular parade before the Em- 
peror’s representative: the local rifle club, schoolchildren, 
leagues of youth, all marched past, suitably headed by the 
village band with drums and bugles. 

Count Kuenigl made a speech. He brought a letter of 
thanks written by Otto von Habsburg from Steenockerzeel, 
his exile in Belgium, to the village community, together 
with a framed and signed portrait of his young Emperor. 
Standing on the kerb the Count held up the picture for 
everybody to see. 

“Loyalty for loyalty, my friends!” he said. “Here you 
see the photograph of a young man who, like you, loves his 
country above everything else. But unlike you he has been 
driven from his home. All his thoughts are with you, just 
as all your thoughts to-day are with him. The most 
passionate desire of us all is for his return.* 

Then he handed over to the mayor the gifts sent by Otto 
of Habsburg, the letter and the picture, The rifle club 
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fired off three salvoes and the band played the “Emperor 
of Austria’s Hymn,” but a new verse had been added: 
Far away in exile lying 
Waits the hope of Austria now. 
We extol thee, living, dying, 
Faithful to our loyal vow. 
Emperor, thine the fresh endeavour! 
Ancient splendour shall not wane. 
Bring thy country peace for ever, 
Rule thy people once again! 


After singing this fervently they all went to the village 
inn. I had to join them in a glass of beer. They were very 
happy, I do not know why. Perhaps they felt they had 
done their share in making history, in directing the course 
of that unknown morrow. 

A week or so later I happened to be in Graz, the capital 
of Styria, and a little incident that happened to me there 
stays clearly in my memory. 

There was a fair on in the park; lanterns hung on the 
trees and twinkled in the gay night. There were pairs of 
lovers on the swings and gallons of wine at the crowded 
stalls, A man sat down on the bench beside me, His coat 
collar was turned up, his hat pulled over his brow, and he 
waved his hands restlessly in the air, muttering at first almost 
inaudibly and then getting louder and louder: “Just a set 
of opportunist, that’s what we are! Just opportunists!”” 

I got rather curious and felt besides that it was my duty 
as a fellow human to calm him down. 

“What’s wrong, old chap?” I asked him. “Is the new 
wine troubling you?” 

“Oh, you’re talking now, too, are you?” he replied. “Yes, 
it’s the wine to blame, all right. You ought to know every- 
one in this country has got Convictions. I’m blazing red, 
my brother’s a black and yellow Habsburger—and yet the 
minute there’s any question of a bite of bread, off we 
run to Schuschnigg or Hitler and bang go our precious 
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convictions! Here we are to-day, but where shall we be 
to-morrow, eh? If I’m hungry you can paint any old colour 
you like all over me as long as you give me something to 
eat, So you see I’m just a turncoat like the rest of them, 
But if anybody asks what I’m talking about, why of course 
you tell ’em it’s only the new wine I’ve been drinking that 
can be blamed for making me say the sort of things I’ve been 
saying, you know. . . .” 

T realised that the good fellow was holding some kind of 
debate with himself and I left him sitting there. 


EPILOGUE 


Ir I conclude this book with Austria, that corresponds to 
more than the chronological order of my personal narra~ 
tive. In the meantime notable events have brought that 
country into the foreground of world interest. It was 
hitherto my last journey on the Continent. The sum of 
my experiences that ends here I have set down in London, 
a city comparable, like no other, to a high tower giving a 
broad clear view of happenings in the world around us and 
of events that are past. 

What I have written is far from being an account of 
proceedings in the sphere of higher politics. In the every- 
day life of four continents I have met with the ordinary 
and the extraordinary in the colourful disorder of reality. 
In my remembrance men who have made their way into 
history have no pride of place above those others whose 
homely existence in the shadows I came to like. For me 
events which significantly mirror the world’s development 
and those whose human simplicity demands no well- 
weighed judgment always had the same charm. It is thus 
that I have looked upon persons, things, and circumstances, 
I believe that whatever happens to us in this world is 
productive, And since everything, whether well or ill 
intentioned, must finally lead to good, this book is an 
avowal of belief in our life, our world, and our time. 


THE END 


